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The Health 


Doctor says~ 


Children have millions of 
invisible germ-enemies. 
They should purify hands 
and face after play and 
school, before eating and 
always when they go to 
bed. 
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VERY mother’s heart breathes 

a little prayer as her darlings 

each morning trudge gaily and 
bravely away towards the adventures of 
a new day. 

Guard them from a thousand possible 
dangers—from reckless drivers—but above 
all else, guard them from dirt. 

Guard them from touching germ-pol- 
luted things—from playmates who live 
in insanitary homes—from stray dogs and 
cats—from always-dangerous dust. 

Your children can have but one protec- 
tion—perfect, scientific cleanliness. Train 
them to keep clean. Train them to purify 
hands and face with the regular use of 
Lifebuoy Health Soap. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
all soaps are alike. Lifebuoy is wholly 
different from ordinary soap. The rich, 
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Children touch everything 
andeverything soiled b3 other 
ee is a menace to health 
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wholesome lather of Lifebuoy does more 
than cleanse surface dirt—it carries a 
wonderful health-guarding ingredient 
down deep into every pore, driving out 
impurities and leaving its sanitary protec: 
tion to combat infection. 

Lifebuoy is as pure and bland as soap 
can be made. Its palm fruit oil and cocoa- 
nut oil keep the skin soft and glowing 
with health. 

Buy several cakes so you can have it 
wherever there is running water. Health 
is priceless yet Lifebuoy costs little. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
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‘Three new Victrola models 


The three new Victrola models illus- 
trated herewith incorporate Victrola 
musical quality in cabinets reflecting all 
the skill of the master designers of other 
generations —a perfect combination of 
art and utility with moderate cost, result- 
ing from our unequalled facilities and 
long experience. 

Fully equipped with albums, Victrola 
No. 2 sound-box, new improved Victor 

Mahogany, $250 Electric, $290 tapering tone-arm and goose-neck sound- 
box tube, full-floating amplifier, speed 
indicator and the simple, reliable Victor 
motor. 

Built entirely in the Victor factories, 
which are the largest devoted entirely 
to the production of one musical product. 

In buying a talking-machine consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 


something you hope will do as well and 
remember that the Victrola—the standard 
by which all are judged — costs no more. 


Victrola No. 405 
Walnut, $250 Electric, $290 


A selected list of Victor Records 
illustrating Victor quality 


Lucia—Sextet Galli-Curci, Egener, Caruso, 
de Luca, Journet, Bada 95212 $3.50 
Berceuse from Jocelyn McCormack and Kreisler 89106 2.00 
Elégie— Melodie Caruso and Elman 89066 2.00 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
Whispering Hope Gluck and Homer 87524 1.50 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Heifetz 74563 1.75 
Minuet in G (Paderewski) Paderewski 74533 1.75 
La Capinera (The Wren) Galli-Curci 64792 1.25 
Wiese ticeen | ViterSrmphony Orchews 35717 1.2 
ee National Emblem March - S. Marine Band | r 
OB eee $340 Lights Out March Arthur Pryor’s Band s — - 


4\Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,.N.J. 
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“Modern Primitives’’ 


HE problems of life are always the same, but we have with us a new genera- 
tion, a generation that is solving the old riddles of existence in a new way. 
Divorce is becoming easier—legally—but will it ever become easier to be free of 
some one who loves you and would keep you at any cost? We‘shall open the 
magazine, in October, with a story of youth and its daring for love’s sake, by 
the author of “Black Oxen,” the most forward-looking novel of the past year— 
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Just as stylish as they are useful 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


You'll find them a constant delight You can wear them for most 
any occasion. They always look smart They wear much longer 
than other coats—the fabrics and tailoring are finer 


Our women’s coat book for fall shows sport coats, wraps, dress coats, 
motor coats—every outer garment a woman needs Send for it 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


New York Chicago 
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There Is A N THE June issue, the readers of 
String ‘Goop HouseEKEEPING were informed 
Tied to It of the plans of the newly formed 


American Child Health Association. These plans were 
so far-reaching in their scope as to amaze those who 
normally pay little attention to problems of health. It 
is to be feared that most of us fall within this category, 
as many investigations, and particularly those conducted 
by the United States Army during the short period that 
we were at war with Germany, show that there are few 
really well and entirely normal people among the more 
than one hundred millions that live in the United States. 
One of the purposes of the Association is to make it im- 
possible for this nation ever again to be found so lax with 
regard to its most important possession—health. The 
plans, now just getting under way, call for an examina- 
tion of every child. Mr. Hoover, the President of the 
Association, has said, “if we could grapple with the 
whole child situation fora generation, our public health, 
our economic efficiency, the moral character, sanity, and 
stability of our people would advance three generations 
in one.” 

This plan of the American Child Health Association 
is now to be supplemented by another one under the 
auspices of the National Health Council, a combination 
of the thirteen greatest health organizations in America, 
which will endeavor, in the next twelve months, to per- 
suade every person in the United States to be examined 
by a reputable physician, with a view to finding the 
condition of his health now, and determining, so far as 
may be possible, what it will be a few years hence. In 
announcing this plan and its approval of it, the Public 
Health Service of the United States says: ‘‘Most persons 
think of death as coming from one of the great diseases— 
typhoid fever, for instance. But it isn’t these that do 
the real damage. It’s the hidden things that weaken 
your organs without your knowing it till the test comes 
and you find yourself defenseless. It is, for instance, 
the abscess at the root of a tooth that manufactures the 
pus that injures the kidneys; the infected tonsils that 
discharge a pus that causes rheumatism; the little lump 
beneath the skin that some day changes into a deadly 
cancer; the work that strains one’s weakest spot till it 
gives way, when another sort of work would do no harm. 

“All these things can be and will be investigated under 
the council’s plan by a reputable physician—by each 
person’s family doctor, if he likes. The council hopes 
that at least 10,000,000 persons, say 30,000 a day, will 
have themselves examined during the twelve months. 
It is a big job, and to make it easier the council suggests 
that every one should be examined on his own birthday, 
even those born on February 29th, for 1924 is leap year.” 


But the T IS predicted that this examination 
String Can campaign will assist in lengthening 
‘Be Broken the average of human life twenty 


years in the next fifty years. No one can measure the 
value of those extra years of life. Statisticians have a 
way of computing what a life is worth, but their com- 
putations have to do with money values and fail to take 
into account the increasing happiness, the ability to serve 
and profit by the service, and the greater good that one 
can accumulate as the years pile up. It is interesting to 


note the increasing valuation put upon the years by those 
16 


cA Birthday Present for You 









Last month, in these pages, a writer 
said that thirty is the golden age. This month another 
writer claims fifty as the year to look forward to. Next 
month another writer, recently chosen as one of the 
world’s greatest women, moves the prize on into the 
sixties. ‘The point we wish to make is that at any age 
life is a thing to be treasured and made much of. Know- 
ing this, and we all do know it, are we not foolish when 
we carelessly deprive ourselves of the opportunity to 
enjoy it? Just as surely as one can give gifts to his 
children, can he, barring accident and disease, give to 
himself extra years of life. Spend a part of your 
next birthday with your doctor. 


of different ages. 


A Word In HE backbone of this country is 
Behalf of being slowly broken; the back- 


the Farmer bone realizes it, but the rest of 
the country does not. Lulled by reports from the De- 
partment of Agriculture stating that farm products are 
worth so many billions of dollars each year, and by 
newspaper comments that the farmer’s lot.is thus shown 
to be a happy and prosperous one, the city dweller goes 
complacently on without giving one thought to the man 
upon whose industry all other industries are based. We 
think of him only when a food shortage comes, and there 
is plenty of food now. Prices are much too high when 
they are compared with the prices paid to the producer, 
but again he is the victim of the impression that pros- 
perity prevails on the farms. As a matter of fact, de- 
pression, ruin, disaster are stalking out under the open 
skies of America. Labor is at a premium everywhere; 
but farm products are bringing the producers the lowest 
prices in years, making it impossible for farmers toemploy 
labor at the prevailing price. The result is that the rural 
districts are being drained of their man power. This is 
leaving the farmer, both owner and renter, in a situation 
that is full of grave peril—a peril which most of us dis- 
miss as a mere bogy. The tide of prosperity is running 
high in the cities, but in the country are countless idle 
farms and farms half-run that will not pay their taxes. 


HE tiller of the soil is notoriously 
Selfishness tenacious; he clings to his plot 
Back of It of ground until it has ceased to 
produce a living for himself and family. The pinch will 
not come until enough of these men have been driven to 
the city materially to reduce the supply of food products. 
Then the prices of these products will be advanced to 
prohibitive prices. After that there will be a return to 
thesoil. But, in the meantime, farmers expect they them- 
selves will have lost their farms and the new owners of 
the soil will be a different class. Facing the problem in 
this light, they shudder when they read Departmental 
statistics that bristle with huge sums, knowing full well 
that, while the values may be real, there is no profit in 
them for the producer. At the end of this year he will 
be worse off than at its beginning, and unless the hope 
that contact with the soil seems to breed in men is strong 
within him, he-will, when ‘the spring turns again, leave 
his lands lying idle and seek the wage-paying industries 
of the city. He will profit, but in the end we shall all 
lose. America is at another crossroads; the farmer's 
battle—for his existence and our prosperity—is on. 

WivuiaM Freperick BiceLow, Epitor 
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CThe Cottage of Content 


By Carol Haynes 


Wlustrated by Arthur €.Becher 


S I went to the village, looking for a lark, 

A I heard a woman singing—singing in the dark. 
She stood before the window; I saw a lamp flare up; 

I saw her scrub a shining pan and fill a china cup. 
I saw her rinsing saucers to set them in a pile; 
I watched her fold a white cloth, singing all the while. 
A deep tune, a dear tune—like a lullaby: 
The little leaves were listening, beneath the bending sky. 
A sweet song, a slow song—I held my breath to hear; 
And all the night was hearkening, and all the stars came near. 


Meadow-larks, and church tunes, the tricks that fiddlers learn: 
There’s a lot of music to make a man turn. 

But there’s naught can equal, when all’s said and spent, 

A woman’s low singing in a cottage of content. 


‘Peace be on your threshold, and blessings good and great—”’ 
I went bareheaded past the little gate; 

I forgot the village, and I forgot the boys— 

The brave streets, the broad streets, full of light and noise. 
I sat on the hillside to watch the moon rise 

With songs on my own lips, and dreams before my eyes. 
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Verdict 


HAT of it happened to YOU—if 
your son, your fiance, were on trial 
for murder? And after the verdict, what? 
Innocent or guilty, what will be the life 
of a man who has been tried for murder? 
There has never been a keener analysis 


of human emotions than this 


novel of a man’s fight for happiness 


By 


Robert Hichens 


Illustrated by 


W. Smithson Broadhead 


T WAS a warm and bright morning 
of May, and London looked cheerful, 
radiant almost. The streets were 
crowded with shopping women, and 
with women gazing into the shops longing, 
yet not daring, to buy. In the City the bus- 
iness of the day had begun, and the mag- 
nates of finance were getting out of motors 
in front of their offices, or were opening the 
letters brought by the first post as they 
talked to their clerks and secretaries. All 
over the town the telephones were buzzing, 
and eager people were getting put through 
to each other. At King’s Club the tennis 
courts were full of players, and many 
of the cracks were practising in anticipation 
of the Wimbledon tournament. Babies 
were streaming into the parks in per- 
ambulators pushed forward by chattering 
nurses. Little boys and girls were playing 
ball in Kensington Gardens, or sailing 
boats on the Round Pond and the Serpen- 
tine. On the tan-covered riding track 
in Hyde Park many people, men, women, 
and children, were enjoying a healthy 
morning gallop in the sunshine. 
The back windows of some of the houses 


After 
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in the Knightsbridge district look on to 
Hyde Park, and’on this May morning, 
in one of these houses, a woman of sixty 
was sitting at an open window, watching 
the life below her. 

She was about the middle height. Her 
hair was still dark in many places, though 
streaked here and there with gray. Her 
figure was thin and wiry. Her face was not 
handsome. Indeed, most people who 
knew her thought she had a plain- face. 
The features of it were not especially 
irregular. The nose was fairly straight 
and not thick. The mouth was kindly 
and generous. The chin was firm without 
being heavy. The eyes, though small and 
set unusually far apart, were luminous and 
intelligent. They were even brilliantly 
clever eyes, and the brows above them were 
finely arched, smooth and delicate. Never- 
theless the face was, perhaps, plain. It 
had an oddly flattened look about the 
cheeks, was rather too broad, and even 
suggested to some critical observers a 
Mongolian type. 

Nevertheless Mrs. Baratrie had no 
Mongolian blood in her. On both sides of 
















Mrs. Littlethwaite was speaking to Vivian when Archie 
glances, the conversation broken off abruptly at his 


the family she was British. Her mother 
had been a Cornishwoman of good birth, 
her father a Londoner, the son of a re- 
spected banker, and himself a banker of 
repute. She had married John Baratrie, 
a successful landscape painter who had 
become an R. A., and was now a widow 
with one child, a son of thirty-three. 

Clive Baratrie; that was her son’s full 
name. Clive Baratrie. As Mrs. Baratrie 
gazed out of her window in the Knights- 
bridge house that morning, she wondered 
how many of the happy people in the park 
had that name, her son’s name, on their 
lips. 

"To her, just then, every one looked 
strangely happy, and not merely happy, 
but full of a certain carelessness which goes 
only with a light heart. That young 
officer on the big-boned, raking, bay horse 
with the white star on its forehead—he 
was alone, yet he looked in tearing spirits 
as he went thundering by, sitting his horse 
with the firm and elastic ease of a man at 
home across country. Surely he had 
nothing to trouble about! The war was 
over, and he was alive. Probably he would 
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came up, looking guilty. His walk through the little crowd had been an agony. He had noticed the curious 
approach, had tasted fully the bitter flavor of that day emphasized by contact with those who knew him 


never fight in another war. Youth was his, 
health, and no doubt a good name. 

“A good name!” 

The woman at the open window mur- 
mured the words to herself as the rider 
disappeared among the trees in the 
direction of Hyde Park Corner. 

Summer was coming. The English 
year was turning gaily toward the sun. 
Summer was coming with its green happi- 
ness, with the long procession of its dancing 
Joys. Happiness, happiness everywhere! 
London that morning seemed to Mrs. 
Baratrie to be quivering with happiness 
and with joyous anticipation. 

“And my boy is being tried at the Old 
Bailey for murder.” 

That was what she said to herself as she 
sat by the open window. 

: She was a woman with good brains. 
Sometimes she had thought of them, with- 
out conceit, as too good. She was a 
woman who had faced life and studied it. 
She was a woman who, when all was going 
well for her, had often thought over the 
cruel possibilities of life, the terrible 
chances, and had imagined herself over- 


taken by one of them. And yet now, 
after weeks, months even, of mental and 
spiritual travail, she said to herself: 

“But—it’s incredible!” 

Incredible that she out of all the 
mothers in London should have been 
chosen to go through what she was now 
going through! Incredible that the boy 
she had given birth to, and known in- 
timately, and loved passionately for thirty- 
three years should now, at this moment, 
be on trial for murder! And then she told 
herself that she had never really faced 
life till now, that she had only imagined 
she was facing it. From afar she had 
watched its tragedies and had thought 
that she realized and understood them. 
But she had not realized or understood 
them. She had not understood anything. 

As she sat very still in her arm-chair, 
she knew, or thought she knew, that this 
bright May day had been marked out to be 
the most terrific day in her life. She was 
sixty now. If she lived for forty years 
more, lived to be a hundred, she could 
surely never know such another day of 
concentrated strangeness and anguish. 


The pain of a vital uncertainty gnawed her, 
a pain really in the mind, but which seemed 
to be also at work, as if with teeth, in 
the body. For the verdict on Clive was 
expected that day. Some time before 
nightfall she would almost certainly know 
whether the man who had been her baby 
was going to be hanged by the neck or not. 
She would almost certainly know, but now 
she did not know. Would she sleep that 
night? 

She wondered again how many of all 
those happy people in the park were 
talking about Clive, were discussing his 
character, his life, his connection with the 
dead Mrs. Sabine, his probable fate. A 
great many, no doubt. For the case had 
lasted several days and had roused intense 
public interest. Whatever happened, 
whether Clive was killed by a hangman, 
or was given his freedom, his name would 
always be known to that monster, the 
Public, and would always be inseparably 
connected with death. Wherever he went, 
he would be pointed out as “Baratrie, the 
man who was tried at the Old Bailey for 


the murder of Mrs. Sabine.” - 





“Uncertainty—that’s the horrible thing!” 


For a moment Vivian seemed desperate. 


Her face was distorted. Her fingers squeezed Archie’s hand till they began to hurt him 


And then for a moment Mrs. Baratrie 
dared something. She dared to think of 
Clive acquitted. But would not even 
that wonderful, glorious, longed-for, 
prayed-for event—would not even that 
be a tragedy? She thought intensely 
about her son, his character, his will power, 
his temperament, his philosophy of life. 
Set free, what would he do? 

There were two things a man might do, 
freed after such a trial as Clive had en- 
dured, was enduring now. He might have 
the courage to take up his life where he had 
left it off; to go on with it from that point 
as if nothing had happened; to remain 
among the people who knew him and the 
countless people who knew about him; 
to continue his interrupted work; to fre- 
quent his clubs as before; to go into 
society, tread the familiar streets; he might 
have the courage to carry on. Or he 
might not have the courage. In the 
latter event he might, though pronounced 
innocent of any crime, give up everything, 
change his name, disappear into the void 
of the unknown, an innocent coward. 
He might go to some place where he had no 
friends, no acquaintances, and begin a new 
life as some one else. 

If Clive were acquitted, which would he 
do? Would the proclamation of his own 


20 


innocence, publicly asserted by the jury, 
and thus driven into the mind of the mob, 
enable him to endure the horrible burden of 
publicity which he would have to carry 
somehow to the end of his days? Or 
would he shrink away into the shades, 
beaten by Fate? 

Mrs. Baratrie did not know. 
there was Vivian. 

When Mrs. Baratrie thought about 
Vivian, she felt that she was treading on 
firmer ground. That was strange. But 
was not almost everything in life strange? 
Vivian was so marked, so definite in her 
strong and brilliant youth. It was diffi- 
cult to doubt when thinking of her. And 
her conduct all through this hideous 
business had been extraordinary. It had 
astonished every one, even Mrs. Baratrie, 
who had always believed in Vivian’s 
strength of character and moral courage. 
A great athlete, speaking of Vivian, had 
“once said, ‘“‘That girl has the tournament 
temperament!” Vivian had shown the 
tournament temperament through all 
this tragic affair of Clive. She had 
carried on gloriously; she was carrying on 
at this moment. For she had said to Mrs. 
Baratrie on the previous day: 

“Why should I alter my life? Clive is 
innocent. I know it. I believe in the 


But— 


justice of God. I believe Clive will be 
acquitted. I would go to the Old Bailey, 
but he has begged me not to go. Very 
well! Then I shall go to King’s as usual, 
and practise for Wimbledon, and meet all 
my friends. I haven’t promised to marry 
a murderer, but an innocent man. I’m 
not ashamed of Clive because this hideous 
thing has come upon him. I shall go to 
King’s and play to win.” 

And Mrs. Baratrie was certain that 
Vivian was at King’s Club now, playing 
towin. Vivian was extraordinary. What 
would they say at King’s? What would 
Jim Gordon say? He would surely not 
believe that Vivian could do that on such 
a day, loving Clive. He would surely 
not be able to understand such a way of 
loving. He would think that he had a 
chance even if Clive were acquitted. 
And yet he must be wishing for a verdict 
of guilty. He was not a bad fellow. Most 
people would certainly call Jim Gordon 
a very good fellow. But human nature 
is human nature. He must be hoping, in 
that inmost place of the soul where all 
things go naked, that Clive would never 
come out into the free world again. For 
Clive had taken Vivian from Jim Gordon. 
Gordon and she had never been engaged 
certainly. But if Clive had not come into 
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Vivian’s life, she would have married Jim 


Gordon. Mrs. Baratrie was certain of 
that. Clive had taken her away. 

The sunlight grew stronger; the heat of 
the day was increasing. Summer was in 
the air. The heat in the Old Bailey, 
packed with staring humanity, must be 
intense. Imaginatively Mrs. Baratrie 
realized the scene and shuddered. And 
cold came upon her, the cold of a great 
fear. Suddenly she felt desperate. She 
leaned from the window and looked down. 

The room in which she was, her own 
sitting-room, was on the third floor of 
the house. Now, looking down, she saw 
beneath her brown earth and grass. Al- 
though it was brilliantly fine now, it had 
rained hard in the night. A falling body 
would make a dent in that earth, but the 
resistance of the earth to the body would 
surely be enough to make an end of things 
here for the one who fell. 

It was a temptation, a terrible tempta- 
tion. The fact that it was so seemed to 
prove to Mrs. Baratrie that she had a 
coward’s heart. And yet she had kept 
up wonderfully till this moment. Every 
one who knew her had said so, and every 
one, she believed, had honestly thought so. 
She had not shown the peculiar, dashing 
intrepidity of Vivian. But she was sixty, 
and Vivian was barely twenty-three and 
had marvellous health. She could not be 
expected to bear a burden in quite that 
young way. But she had carried her load 
without flinching. Clive had no reason 
to be ashamed of his mother. 

Nevertheless, perhaps he had doubted 
her. For he had told her that if he saw 
her in the court during his trial, he might 
lose his nerve. He had begged her to 
keep away. 

But he had also exacted a promise from 
Vivian to keep away from the court, and 
he could not possibly have doubted 
Vivian’s courage. Perhaps, though, when 
dealing with her case, he had had another 
subtle reason. He loved Vivian with the 
intensity of a secretly flaming nature. 
There is a horrible indignity in being 
caged in the dock, something almost 
animal about it! Clive was extremely 
sensitive. Perhaps he could not bear the 
girl he loved to see the poor, quivering, 
human animal set in its cage among the 
insolently free. And the memory of it 
might remain with her through all her 
life, the hateful memory—if she saw! 
He could not have doubted Vivian, but he 
had, perhaps, doubted his mother, had 
thought she might break down, make a 
scene, do something wild or tragic, show 
her motherhood suddenly naked, that 
sacred thing which should always wear 
its delicate veil even when alone with the 
son. _ Perhaps he had detected the weak 
spot in her character, the weak spot which 
now held her at gaze, fascinated by the 
look of the earth down there below her 
at the verge of the park. 

Life, which could be so happy, could be 
so horrible! And always the black night- 
mare lay at the edge of the golden dream. 
And no one ever knew how long joy, or 
peace, or even merely normal security 
would Jast. : : 

At that moment Mrs. Baratrie was 
enveloped by temptation. In her life 
of sixty years, certainly not free from 
temptations, she had never before been 
assailed as she was assailed now. Hitherto 
she had sometimes felt herself touched, 
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perhaps pulled at softly, drawn forward 
subtly, as if by a hand. But now it 
was as if strong, almost Titanic arms and 
hands grasped and held her. And an 
imperious voice in her ears said: “Go 
down! Go down, and in less than a 
minute you will be out of it all, away, 
free from it forever, safe on the other side.” 

She got up and left the window. She 
turned her back on it and looked about the 
familiar room in which she had passed 
lately so many frightful hours. Many of 
her favorite books were there ranged in 
cream-colored shelves. The upright piano 
she had carefully chosen was there with a 
“Canterbury” holding scores beside it. 
On the walls hung a few good water- 
colors. The large, inlaid, Italian writing- 
table was covered with letters and papers. 
On the floor was a dim, and very old, 
Oriental carpet. A glass case full of 
blocks of amber and jade glowed in the 
sunlight. Some roses looked innocent and 
remote in bowls of blue and white china. 
A half-finished piece of embroidery lay 
on the arm of the dull-red sofa. 

Mrs. Baratrie stood and stared at these 
things, and they seemed terrible to her, 


Mrs. Baratrie grasped the window-sill and made ready to go. 
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because of the associations she now had 
with everything in that room. It was in 
that room that she had heard of Clive’s 
arrest on the charge of having murdered 
Mrs. Sabine. And since then the room 
and everything in it had been closely 
linked with her Calvary. 

She stood motionless for a moment. 
She was struggling to escape from those 
arms which still held her. She thought of 
Clive—if she did it. She thought of 
Vivian. How horrified Vivian would be! 
But there would be contempt in her 
horror. For to Vivian suicide under any 
circumstances would mean weakness, if 
it did not mean madness. But there was 
something which Vivian did not know, 
which Clive did not know, which no one 
knew. Mrs. Baratrie alone knew that 
she had a terrible reason for going. 

But if she did that, if she went down, 
Clive might surely suspect the secret of 
which she had never spoken, at which she 
had never hinted, the secret which she 
would carry with her to the other world or 
to the nothingness in which few men and 
fewer women believe. And how terribly 
cruel it would be to leave Clive with that 





Just 
then she heard a knocking on the locked door of her room 
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suspicion. It, and her hideous departure, 
would poison his life, if he were allowed to 
live. 

Poison! Mrs. Sabine! 

Mrs. Baratrie trembled a little. Then 
she turned and went softly back to the 
window. At that moment something in 
her certainly gave way, the something 
which in the normal, sane human being 
inhibits. She went back to the window 
and leaned out again. Her eyes were 
fixed on the earth below. Her mind was 
intent on that bit of earth. How deep 
would the dent be, the dent which her 
body would make down there? 

“T shall surely be forgiven!” Mrs. 
Baratrie thought. “And if I am not, it 
can’t be helped. The arms and hands 
are too strong for me. I can’t resist them. 
They have got me, and they mean to throw 
me down. It’s their will, not my own, 
that I am going to obey. That dent— 
it must be made. And only my body can 
make it.” 

And she stretched out over the window- 
sill, At that moment it almost seemed 
to her as if already she were out of the only 
world she had ever known. There was a 
sudden, curious fading of everything from 
her consciousness. Memories seemed to 
retreat in her mind. She still knew she 
was a mother. She still knew that her 
son was being tried for murder. She still 
knew that he loved Vivian and _ that 
Vivian loved him. But the meaning of 
motherhood, honor, and love was lessened 
for her. Whatever happened here on this 
carth was not of great importance, though 
perhaps it seemed so to man deprived of 
vision. All that was really important 
lay beyond. She grasped the window- 
sill with both hands and made _ ready 
lo go. 

Just then she heard what sounded to 
her like a very distant tapping. It was 
really a knocking on the door of her 
room. Though it ggunded far off, it 
startled her and recalled her to 


After the Verdict 


had made a point of it that he should 
see you, ma’am. He really insisted, and 
as it was from Miss Denys, I didn’t like 
to—” 

“Yes; yes!” 

For a moment Mrs. Baratrie said nothing 
more. Her eyes had gone again to the 
open window. Had Kingston guessed? 
Or did he suspect? The impulse had died 
away in her. She believed that it: would 
never come back. A fatalistic conviction 
possessed her that she had been deliber- 
ately stopped from doing what she had 
been going to do. Kingston had been 
sent at the critical moment. It was 
meant that she should go through with it. 

“Tl go down to Mr. Denys,” she said. 
“Where is he?” 

“In the drawing-room, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Baratrie looked once more at the 
window and thought, “That dent will 
never be made!” Then she left the room. 

In the long drawing-room on the first 
floor she found Vivian’s young brother 
Waiting with a letter for her in his hand. 

Archie Denys was just twenty. He had 
a clear, pale complexion, large, yellowish- 
brown eyes, and thick, black hair, which 
was brushed back from his low forehead 
without a parting. Slim, fairly tall, and 
well built, he looked full of nervous energy 
and quick intelligence. His expression 
was generally gay, and he was a lively 
boy, fond of games, dancing, and athletics. 
But today he looked stiff, self-conscious, 
and indeed almost hostile, though it was 
evident that he was trying to seem natural. 


“Good morning, Archie,” said Mrs. 
Baratrie. ‘“‘Won’t you sit down?” 
“Oh, I mustn’t stay, Mrs. Baratrie. 


I’m sure you—that is—it’s only that 
Vivian wanted me to give you this person- 
ally. She said the servants mightn’t 
remember on a day like—that is, they 
might possibly forget to give it you. She 
made me promise.” 


He held out the letter. Then he added 


almost sullenly, and looking down at the 
carpet: “Vivian’s playing tennis at King’s 
with Jim Gordon, Mrs. Littlethwaite, and 
Kemmis, the California champion. He’s 
just come over, and this is his first dav on 
the courts.” ; 

“Is:it?” 

“Yes. Not that you’ll care to—I mean 
not that that sort of thing could interest 
you. 

“They’re practising for Wimbledon, | 
suppose?” 

“Ves, that’s it.” 

For a moment Mrs. Baratrie’s eves met 
the boy’s eyes, and she knew exactly how he 


was feeling. Archie adored his sister. 
And his adoration was mingled with 
pride. He was tremendously proud of her. 


Her skill in games, which was even 
greater than his own, fascinated him. And 
now that she was one of the finest 
tennis players in England, and had won 
many prizes abroad on the Riviera, and 
had been seriously written about by 
tennis experts in the big daily papers as a 
probable winner at Wimbledon, her grow- 
ing celebrity secretly almost intoxicated 
him. She was making the name of Denys 
famous. And Clive Baratrie! What was 
he doing to the name of Denys? 

“Poor boy!) What would he give if only 
Clive had never met Vivian!” thought Mrs. 
Baratrie. 

Archie was secretly writhing under the 
scandal and publicity in which his beloved 
sister was involved, and Mrs. Baratrie 
knew it. She saw it in the boy’s stiff, 
almost hostile manner; she read it in his 
eves; she heard it in his constrained, 
young voice. 

“T’ll just read Vivian’s letter,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Archie, and bit his lip. 

Mrs. Baratrie opened the letter, sat 
down, and read it. 

“DEAREST Mum: 

Archie will bring you this. It is only to 
say I shall be with you this afternoon. 
You and I must be together at 
the end. I gather that we may 








a sharpcr consciousness of herself — = 
and her surroundings. She re- 
membered that on coming into 
the room she had locked the door, __|| 
wishing to make certain of || 
solitude. | 

Tap, tap, tap! 

She drew in from the window 
and took her hands from the sill. || 
At that moment a feeling of || 
frustration combined with in- | 
tense irritation swept over her. 
But she was now definitely back 
in ordinary, horrible life. She 


The Gift 


By Lessie Stringfellow Read 


Sometimes I shut the door on all the world 
And go alone to that most secret place 
Where there is only God. 

| Just God and I! 
Together we go over subtle acts, 

Mistakes and small hypocrisies of mine. 

I strip myself from shams and shackles free 


Then 


stood still for a moment, then | And stand aghast at my duplicity 


crossed the room slowly and un- 
locked the door. 

A thin, narrow-shouldered man, __ || 
with kind, respectable, gray eyes, | 
a pointed, white nose, and smooth, __|| 
brown hair stood outside, looking | 
miserable and upset. This was || 
Kingston, Mrs. Baratrie’s butler. 

“What is it, Kingston? I said 
I didn’t wish to be disturbed.” 1] 

“I know, ma’am. I beg par- || 
don. On such a day—” 

The gray eyes examined her— | 
surely with suspicion. For a_ || 
moment she felt almost guilty. | 

“I beg pardon, but Mr. Archie _ || 
Denys has come witha message _ || 
from Miss Denys, and he begged ] 


We look, just God and I, into my heart. 
And though I shrink, we gaze there to the depth. 
And though I tremble, cowed by what we find, 

I suffer, too, a kind of poignant joy 

That I can doff that heavy coat, Pretense, 
As one relieved who slips from outer shell 
That burdens though it wraps becoming well. 


And while I find it often hard to bear, 

The burning of God’s knowing eyes on me, 

I feel me stronger grow just from their gaze; 
And my nakedness, it seems to me, is clothed 
In raiment new that is most wondrous fair. 


When next I venture forth, Sincerity 
Is the gift that God in secret gave to me. 





to see vou. He said Miss Denys | 
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know somewhere round about 
| five. But I feel that I know 
already. As I told you, I believe 
in the justice of God. Sometimes 
it may be slow in coming, but 
|| this time I am nearly sure it is 
|| not going to be a laggard. | 
|| knelt for a long time last night 
|| and pressed my hands against 
my closed eyes. And my prayet 
was only, Tell me, tell me about 
tomorrow! Then I saw strong, 
yellow light come out of the 
darkness. It was almost like 
the blaze of a sun we don’t know 
in England. And I felt—it’s all 
right. But, of course, I am com- 
ing to be with you at the end. 
Don’t shiver. Don’t be afraid. 
Don’t doubt. I am doing what 
| TsaidIshoulddo. Iam going to 
|| King’s. People will say I am 
|| heartless. They don’t know. Do 
|| they, Mum? My heart’s with 
| you and Clive. Archie brings 
|| this. Dear old Archie! He cant 
|| understand. You know what 4 
|| boy’s pride is. And he loves me 
|| ina way that’s gloriously English. 
| If he’s impossible, try to forgive 
him. 
| 
; 








VIVIAN.” 
Mrs. Baratrie looked up from 
———} _ this (Continued on page 9) 
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Elizabeth MM. Gilmer, better known as DOROTHY DIX, 


takes issue with Lanny Heaslip Lea, who chose thirty as 
the Golden Age. Through MIRANDY she speaks of 


The Joy of Being Fifty 


Y DAUGHTER, Ma’y Jane, 
was readin’ we-all dat piece 
dat Miss Fanny Heaslip Lea 
wrote in de Goop HOUSEKEEP- 

(Nc Magazine ’bout what a gran’ an’ 
glorious thing hit was for a woman to be 
thutty years old, and how she des craves 
to be thutty, no mo’ an’ no less, de balance 
of her life.” 

_ “Well,” says Sis’ Hanna Jane, what had 
jest drapped in to pass de time of day wid 
us, “well, I reckon dat Miss Lea, what am 
a smart woman and is got sense wid hit, 
has got plenty of company in wantin’ to 
stop de clock when hit gits to thutty. 
Leastways, I knows a lot of women what 
Is so pleased wid bein’ thutty dat dey 
has stayed thutty ontil dey’s a scandal in 
de chu’ch, for hit ain’t no ways becomin’ 
a Christian woman to be twinses wid her 
youngest chile.” 

_ “Hugh!” spons I, “Thutty! Any woman 
is lacking probusness dat thinks dat 
thutty is de best age for a woman. Thutty! 
Dat’s de lukewarm age when you ain’t 
neider hot nor cold. When you ain’t 
neider a chicken nor a settin’ hen. Thutty! 
Dat’s de time of life when you is done 
shed yo’ milk teeth an’ ain’t cut yo’ 


wisdom teeth, an’ you is jes got enough 
hard jolts to prone hit into you dat life is 
a rocky road to travel, an’ you ain’t been 
long enough on de path to find out dat 
mos’ly dere’s a short cut around de hard 
places ef youse got sense enough to take 
hit, an’, anyway, dere’s a lot of folks what 
is mighty good company dat is travelin’ 
yo’ way. 

“Thutty! Umph! Dat’s de time when 
a woman takes her seat on de anxious 
bench, an’ begins to act kittenish, an’ 
talk about ‘we girls,’ an’ to take mo’ 
interest in de cold-cream jar dan she does 
in her immortal soul. Hugh! I done been 
thutty, an’ I done got over hit, praise 
Gord for all his mercies, an’ I ain’t got no 
mo’ wish to go back an’ have my thuttieth 
birthday over agin’ dan I is to have a 
second attack of de measles. 

“Nawm, you take hit from me, for I is 
givin’ you de true word, no woman don’t 
know what real happiness is ontil she is 
fifty years old an’ don’t care who knows 
hit. Dat’s de gran’ age! Dat’s de 
glorious age! Fer a woman don’t have 
no peace nor comfort in life ontil she gits 
to de place whar she knows dat nobody 
ain’t gwine to take a second look at her 


nohow, so she had des as well pitch her 
complexion out of de window, an’ let out 
her siraight-front, an’ git shoes big 
enough for her feet, an’ set down an’ 
enjoy herself in de peace dat passes all 
understandin’, lak de Good Book says. 

‘“‘An’ dat’s de birthday present dat she 
gits when she’s fifty years old. Why, you 
can tell dat is de happiest time of a 
woman’s life by des lissenin’ to de way 
she laughs. Young gals giggle. Middle- 
age women don’t laugh much, an’ when 
dey does, hit’s a kind of a nervious laugh 
dat is a sort of first cousin to de high- 
strikes, but a woman past fifty has got a 
nice, fat laugh dat sounds lak hit was fried 
in lard, an’ dat makes you want to jine 
in wid hit becase you knows dat’s she’s 
done growed a funnybone an’ is done got 
so she sees de joke in life. 

“Fifty is de best age for a woman, 
becase hit takes her dat long to settle de 
man question. De first part of a woman’s 
life is full of trials an’ tribulations on 
account of her havin’ to catch a husband, 
an’ whilst I ain’t a denyin’ dat de husband 
hunt is full of thrills an’ excitement an’ de 
joy of de chase, hit suttinly is wearin’ on 
de constitution. (Continued on page 158) 


































































The strange, sweet love-story 


of a confirmed spinster— 


Miss Jenny 


ISS JENNY was thirty-two and 

a confirmed spinster when she 

fished her romance out of Lin- 

den brook. I say ‘confirmed 
spinster,’ but it would be unfair to put 
her down as a typical old maid. She was 
too vital for that. Her blood still flowed 
vigorously through her plump, shapely 
body; it was good New England blood, 
and though it had never been quickened 
by passion, it kept her flesh warm, kept 
the oval of her face apple-warm. She 
was like a sound, red apple that has gone 
the least bit dry. 

Her hair was dark brown, and she wore 
it brushed straight back from her forehead. 
She had quick, brown eyes, tne eves of a 
woods-creature; a slightly upturned nose, 
sensitive at the nostrils, and a small, 
firm mouth that gave character to her 
face at the expense of sweetness. The 
truth is that Miss Jenny’s sweetness had 
been squeezed out of her by the natural 
processes of life in Linde. village. Or else 
it had evaporated for want of normal 
indulgence. 

There had been a time in her life when, 
if she had married and had children, she 
might have been capable of sweetness out 
of the ordinary. Frequently the power to 
love lies strongest in the persons whom 
love passes by, which is both an enigma and 
a fact. Jenny Farnum, deeply conscious 
of her own passionate possibilities, had 
found no young man in Linden able to 
arouse her, to call up her heart, to draw 
her. And she had not been capable of 
compromise. 

Outwardly she wore her spinsterhood 
as a virtue, presenting to the community 
an immaculate, cold, proud spirit. The 
village folk, though they approved the vir- 
tue, resented the pride. “The men of 
Linden weren't good enough for Jenny 
Farnum,” they said. So there began 
one of those implacable, subtle duels be- 
tween an individual and a community, 
a duel in which the village waited, with 
untiring patience, for Miss Jenny’s humil- 
iation. 

Miss Jenny was strongly entrenched. 
Her father, at his death, had left her the 
Farnum homestead and an income sufti- 
cient to maintain it. The house, built of 
white clapboards, with blue shutters and 
great, wide, brick chimneys, stood in an 
elm-shaded yard not far from the wooden 
bridge that spans Linden brook. This 
bridge marks the end of Main Street and 
the beginning of the highroad, so that 
Miss Jenny lived actually on the outskirts 
of the town. 

With her lived Aunt Grace, her father’s 
sister. Aunt Grace was a tiny, shriveled 
person, a spinster like Miss Jenny, but 
with this difference: that she was almost 
seventy and had reached a point of serene, 
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virginal immunity from life, its yearnings 
and desires. Miss Jenny had not yet at- 
tained that-immunity. 

It was a fine, fair Sunday, early in June. 
The morning sunlight, falling-across Miss 
Jenny’s pillow, waked her gently, with 
a mind almost gay. She knew this gay 
mood; had fought against it frequently in 
the past, always without facing it. She 
fought against it now, fleeing from it, 
hurrying to dress 

She went to church that morning with 
Aunt Grace, as usual. I should like te 
paint you a picture of Miss Jenny sitting 
in the Farnum pew, in the old colonial 
church of Linden; Miss Jenny in a brown 
silk dress with a tight bodice, her breast 
all one soft curve, like the breast of a 
grouse, smooth and glossv; Miss Jenny ina 
black straw hat trimmed with red cherries; 
Miss Jenny sitting with her hands crossed 
—not folded—in her lap, or standing erect, 
with the worn hymn book pressed against 
her full bosom, singing in a proud, clear 
soprano the lugubrious airs that pass for 
sacred music in this, our America. 

The -minister’s sermon helped to restore 
her mind to an appropriate lethal calm. 
But after dinner, when Aunt Grace had 
gone upstairs to take her Sunday nap, the 
gay mood returned. Standing at the 
kitchen window, Miss Jenny looked out 
upon her world The willows along 
Linden brook, so delicate in their new 
green, so exquisite in their tracing on the 
sky, invited her The distant hills, 
and the white road that drew its thread 
across them, invited her She left 
the coffee-pot on the stove, the food on the 
table, and putting off her apron, stepped 
out into the sunlight. 

A strip of meadow, fringed with white 
birches, lay between the house and the 
shallow ravine where the brook flowed. 
Across this meadow led a footpath, and 
Miss Jenny followed it, with a sense of 
adventure that was strange, for she had 
walked this same path a thousand times. 
She knew that it would lead her to the 
brook, to a certain pool where the stream 
paused lazily in its progress among the 
alders. But today for some reason she 
found it new and strange; the way of the 
grass in the light wind was beautiful and 
strange; a fat toad, hopping before her, 
delighted her and made her laugh. 

Vaguely she remembered that it was 
Sunday, that she was wearing her best 
brown silk dress and her geod shoes, but 
far more important in her consciousness 
was the toad, the wind in the grass, the 
fact that she had laughed. 





She climbed down the bank and heard 
the brook chuckling over its stones. Above 
her, a little distant, the wooden bridge 
made a gray design among the leaves, an | 
across this design, like a raveled golden 
thread, a wild canary flitted. A giant 
willow stood guard over the pool. She 
came to it, put her hand against the rouzh 
bark, and leaning there, looked down 
through the screen of alders. 

A man was standing up to his knees in 
the shallow pool. His back was toward 
her, but she knew at once that he was no 
man of Linden. He stood there motion- 
less, in a kind of trance, with a flicker of 
sunlight on his shoulders. 

It was the most amazing thing that had 
ever happened to Miss Jenny, to come on 
this strange man standing up to his knees 
in the pool. Yes, he was strange and, she 
saw at a glance, shabby, but his back was 


appealing. There was something about it 
mournful, wistful—something lean and 


wanting. 

Her heart was beating as it had not beat 
since she was a girl: The blood ran into 
her face, and through her body, with 
queer, thrilling heat. She was astonished 
and a little ashamed; she did not know why 
she should feel as she did 

The man raised his head sharply; he 
was looking at the sky. She caught a 
glimpse of his face, a gaunt line of cheek 
and chin smudged with a stubble of beard. 
Suddenly, without reason, she was terrified. 
Something was going to happen. 

The man’s legs were bending. He was 
sinking to his knees; he had knelt in the 
dark water. She watched him, confused 
and appalled; there was a dreadful deliber- 
ation in his actions. Yet she did not cry 
out. 

Then, to her horror, he flung himself 
face down in the pool. The water covered 
him; eddied and flowed over his body 
He became a long, black object writhing 
in the shallow water. 

Miss Jenny was driven by forces more 
subtle and powerful than fear. She rushed 
forward, tearing her dress in the alders. 
But she brushed aside the pliant branches 
and waded out into the brook. 

She had her arms about him before he 
could even begin to drown. She dragged 
him up; his face dawned out of the water, 
pale, haggard, gasping, covered with the 
black smudge of beard. RS 

“Ah, ah, ah—gld—pfi—ah, ah, ah! 
he moaned. 

“Come up,” panted Miss Jenny. ‘Come 
out of it.” 

She pulled at his shoulders. He made 
an effort and rose to his knees, clinging to 
her. There for several minutes they re- 
mained without speaking, Miss Jenny 1 
her brown silk dress standing in the cold 
water, he kneeling, with the stream about 











OR a long time James Gruber stood silent, his eyes on the woman and the baby. “Well, there it is,” he 
said at last—“‘what you wanted.” There was something in her look far beyond him; he was scarcely in 
that look at all. “I’m happy,” she murmured, as if mentioning to herself some great, improbable truth 





his shoulders, clutching her and gasping 
for breath. 

“My God!” he said at last. 

“Come!” said Miss Jenny. 
Try!” 

Still clinging to her, for he was weak and 
dizzy, he rose. She put her arm about 
him, and together they staggered out of the 
pool, up the bank and into the meadow, 
where the sun was warm. 

“Lie down here now awhile,” 
Jenny. 

He slumped down on the grass, his 
head pillowed on his arm. Miss Jenny, in 
her dripping, torn dress, sat beside him. 


“Get up. 


said Miss 


Wherever sunshine fell, James planted flowers—cosmos and marigold, blue com- 
he, on his side, met that aloofness with humility, but also with a pride that 


After a time she said, ““How do you feel 
now?” 

He mumbled in reply, “I’m—all right 
—miissus.”’ 

His hair was matted over a high, white 
forehead. She hesitated a moment; then, 
with an odd sense of pleasure, with a sense 
of right, she brushed it back with her hand. 
That touch seemed to wake some vitality 
in him. He raised himself on his elbow 
and looked at her. 

“How was it?” he queried. 

“T saw you from the bank. 
you do such a thing?”’ 

His eves—he had pale-blue eves—grew 


Why did 


“T fell, crossing the brook. I 


evasive. 
was sick.” 

“You didn’t fall,” she retorted. 
you.” 

“Oh, missus,” said the man faintly, but 
with energy, too. “Don’t tell. I'll go 
away. I don’t belong here.” , 

“No need to tell me that,” snapped Miss 
Jenny. “And no need for you to go away, 
just yet.” 

Her voice grew kinder. “You can’t g0 
in your wet things. Why, you’re soake 
through.” 

“T don’t mind, missus.” 

“Don’t mind! Humph! You come up 


“T saw 





flowers and yellow poppies. Miss Jenny treated him with a kind of gentle aloofness, and 
manifested itself in his labor, in the unstinting gift of his genius for beauty 


to the house, and get some hot coffee into 
you. Can you walk?” 

He nodded, and rose unsteadily. Miss 
Jenny took his arm,and they walked up the 
path to the kitchen door. Her own wet 
clothes clung to her legs, and the water 
oozed from her shoes. She asked, in a 
tone not to be denied, 

“What's your name?” 

James Gruber, missus.” 

James Gruber,” she repeated, as if the 
very sound had something of wonder in it. 
Then, “Come in!” she said commandingly. 

The man entered the big, sunny kitchen. 
Miss Jenny helped him to a chair. Taking 


the coffee-pot from the stove, she poured a 
cup and gave him to drink. 

Immediately he spruced up. A kind of 
devil-may-care, gay look came into his 
eyes. His smile was attractive, winsome. 
“That’s good, missus. That’s almighty 
good. That goes to the spot.” 

“You sit here, and I’ll get you some dry 
clothes.” 

“Don’t you mind me, missus,” he pro- 
tested feebly. 

But she had already turned toward the 
door. ‘“My father left some things when he 
died. I’ve been meaning to give them 
away. You may as well have them.” 


She went through the hall into the room 
that had been her father’s. It was on 
the ground floor, just off the closed and 
shuttered parlor. The shades were drawn, 
and a smell of camphor came strongly to 
her nostrils. She threw open a window and 
let in the sun. Then she went to the closet 
and took down a suit of clothes. From a 
bureau drawer—for she was a practical 
woman—she took a package of under- 
clothes neatly wrapped in newspaper. 
Finally she picked up the box that con- 
tained her father’s razors, added this to the 
pile, and carried the whole armful back to 
the kitchen. (Continued on page 174) 
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Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, gowned for 
her presentation at the Court of St. James 


EAR PRUE, 

I have not forgotten the time 
your mother told me that she 
hoped to live to see the day when 

I would drive into your front yard again 
for the mere purpose of paying a friendly 
visit, and not because I was bent upon 
interesting her in “some worthy work!” 
And I have felt that perhaps some of you 
have begun to feel the same way about my 
letters—that you would like to have one, 
once in a while, that was concerned neither 
with the causes I was embracing, nor the 
conventions I was attending, but simply 
with the pleasures that I was enjoying; 
and I suppose there will never be a period 
in my life when it will be easier for me to 
send you such a letter than now. 

I left Rome before I wanted to—which, 
I am afraid, would be the case whenever 
I left it—and hastened to London with 
merely a glimpse of Paris on the way— 
Paris, bright with French and American 


flags hung out to- 
gether for Me- 
morial Day, and 
the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier 
massed with flow- 
ers; Paris, with the 
mourning wreaths 
which always used 
to give me such 
grave concern as a 
little girl, gone—I 
hope forever—from 
the statues of the 
Alsatian cities on 


the Place de la 
Concorde; Paris, 
with children romp- 


ing in the lovely 
playgrounds along 
the Champs- 
‘lysées, and boys 
and girls dancing 
under colored lights 
in the tea-rooms in 
the Bois de Bou- 
-  logne; Paris, with 
the doors of the 
beautiful, old house 
on the Rue de 
Varenne where 
Napoleon, as first 
Consul, met  Jo- 
sephine, and which is now the Italian Em- 
bassy, flung wide open to welcome me, 
finding Baron and Baroness Romano as 
cordial and friendly as when they were 
stationed in Washington; taking my place 
at the Ambassador’s right hand at a table 
gleaming with coroneted crystal and silver 
round which delightful guests were gath- 
ered “to meet Mrs. Keyes,” and spending 
another quiet, happy day there alone with 
the family. Then the bustling trip, with 
its three changes, from train to steamer 
and from steamer to train again—a harder 
trip, and a more complicated one, I have 
always thought, than going from Washing- 
ton to Los Angeles, though it takes only 
seven hours! —then London, gray as 
smoke, colder than midwinter at home, 
huge, unhurried, powerful 
The reason for all this haste was an 
imposing-looking envelope with my name 
written in a bold and dashing hand across 


“Going fo 
to see the 


Frances Parkinson 






Wife, writes a 


describing her pre- 


the middle of it, and the words, “Lord 
Chamberlain,” printed in the lower left- 
hand corner. Inside this envelope were 
two cards clipped together, the smaller 
one, on top, reading, “To be presented, 
Mrs. Henry W. Keyes;” while the larger 
one was engraved with these magic words: 


The Lord Chamberlain is 
commanded by Their Majesties to invite 
Mrs. Henry W. Keyes 
to a Court at Buckingham Palace 
On Wednesday the 13th of June at 
9:30 o’clock P.M. 

Ladies: Court Dress with feathers and 

trains. 
Gentlemen: Full Court Dress. 


Since “‘ccommands”’ like this are issued 
to only twelve American women at each 
court, they are not, as you can imagine, 
lightly prized or often disregarded, and the 
fulfilling of them requires a good deal more 
preparation than is necessary for atten- 
dance at the White House, or, for that 
matter, at any other Court. Any sort of 
handsome evening gown is permissible, 
but that dress must be provided with a 
Court train, hanging from the shoulders 
and lying on the floor exactly eighteen 
inches. Any kind of hair-dressing, from 
bobbed curls to psyche knots, will do, but 
on top of it three small, snowy plumes 
must wave, and over it must float a white 
tulle veil reaching to the knees. There 
must be long—very long—white gloves; 
there must be either a bouquet or a fan; 
there must be a motor provided, with a 
footman as well as a chauffeur—and the 
gathering together of all these necessities, 
before the day of the Court, is no quick 
or easy task. So, with some trepidation 
and all possible speed, I began to secure 
them as soon as possible after the receipt 
of that wonderful “command.” 

On the Monday before the Court, 
Mrs. Post Wheeler, the wife of the Ameri- 
can Chargé d’Affaires, acting in the 
absence of the Ambassadress, Mrs. Harvey, 
invited the American women who were 
to be presented to her lovely house on 
Chelsea Embankment, facing the Thames 
River, to receive their final instructions, 
practise the all-important courtesy, and— 
incidentally—have tea. It was quite @ 
merry occasion, with two willing friends 
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Keyes, the Senator’s 
delightful “etter” 


sentation at (Court 


enthroned on a sofa as the “King” and 
“Queen” and five others lined up to 
represent the Gentlemen-in-Waiting and 
the Lord Chamberlain, before whom we 
passed in mock-solemn procession, keeping 
far enough apart to be sure we were not 
treading on each others’ imaginary trains, 
and making our bows with as much state 
as we could muster. After this rehearsal, 
my sinking heart revived a good deal, 
for I found that the ceremonial was not, 
| after all, half so elaborate as I had feared; 
and, assisted by a friend who is a declared 
: socialist, but who took a very uncom- 
munistic and affectionate interest in-all my 
; finery, to the amusement of both of us, I 
arrayed myself quite happily on the all- 
‘important night in a white and silver 
| brocade dress trimmed with silver lace 
and ropes of pearls, its white chiffon train 
: edged with silver lace; white silk stockings 
| and silver slippers; had my hair done by 
; the Court hairdresser with a circlet of 
brilliants and the inevitable—and lovely— 
veil and feathers; wrapped around me a 
| white, brocaded velvet cloak with a flesh- 
; pink satin lining and mink collar and cuffs; 
| picked up my long gloves, plumy white 
| fan, and silver vanity case, and set forth 
| or Buckingham Palace in the broad day- 
i light which prevails at half-past seven in 
i the evening during an English June. 
| Early as I was, there were dozens—I 
| almost said hundreds—of motors in line 
ahead of me, and the long wait before the 
palace doors were opened was, to me, 
‘Much the hardest part of the entire ex- 
perience. For the British public takes 
this occasion to walk slowly up and down 
on either side of the waiting line of cars, 
§ Pausing leisurely before each, even getting 
up on the steps and thrusting heads in 
| Pen windows, and making such com- 
ments as it feels the occupants deserve. 
5 There is no disorder—the wonderful 
: English “Bobbies,” perhaps the most 
S efficient and respected policemen in the 
World, would take care of that in any case— 
and for the most part it is merely a display 
ot friendly interest and kindly curiosity in 
med case, sanctioned by long custom. But 
on 1S an occasional caustic remark or 
ary hry, and, even without these, I did 
= a pleasant sensation to sit, 
y and alone, between two rows of 


wandering — stran- 
gers who regarded 
my predicament as 
their lawful—and 
free!—means of 
amusement. So I 
was very thankful 
when the mounted 
police appeared 
dashing down 
the parkway, and 
gave the signal 
for the motors to 
start. After that. 
it was not so bad, 
for though hun- 
dreds of people were 
drawn up on the 
sidewalks to see us 
pass by, the fact 
that they were 
standing and we 
were moving made 
the ordeal seem 
less terrifying. 

At last came the 
halt at the outer 
gate, the inspection 
of the invitation 
which the footman 
was holding out- 
stretched in his left 
hand that it might 
readily be seen by the waiting officer, the 
entrance to the gray, inner courtyard, 
the big doorway, blazing with light, wide 
open, the huge dressing-rooms with the 
friendly attendants—“The train over the 
left arm, if you please, madam; there now, 
you have it exactly right—quite lovely, 
I’m sure. Can I do anything else to help 
you? Thank you, madam”—then at last 
the wide, softly-carpeted staircase with the 
gorgeously dressed guards in their trap- 
pings of scarlet and gold on either side, the 
misty veils and snowy feathers and fragrant 
flowers, the sparkling jewels and lovely 
gowns of the women, the black velvet 
knee-breeches and quaintly-buttoned black 
velvet coats and lace ruffles, or the 
magnificent uniforms of the men passing 
slowly up. Nothing that I saw seemed to 
me more beautiful than that thronged 
staircase, nothing that was more “courtly” 
in every sense of the word. 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Queen Mary is the guiding spirit of the most 
beautiful and brilliant Court in the world 


In the old days, the ‘“commanded”’ 
ladies had to stand, sometimes for hours, 
crowded together until their turn for 
presentation came. But now seats are 
provided, both in the throne room and in 
the antechambers and wide corridors out- 
side, so that the process of waiting is not 
only perfectly comfortable, but decidedly 
interesting. Promptly at half-past nine, 
the King, in the uniform of an Admiral of 
the Fleet, wearing the Orders of the Garter 
and the Bath, and the Queen in a beautiful, 
black pailletted dress, with a tiara and 
other ornaments of pearls and diamonds, 
and the order of the Garter, arrived, and 
the band played the national anthem. 
Then a procession was formed, headed by 
Their Majesties and preceded by the Lord 
Chamberlain and other officials carrying 
their staffs of office and walking backward. 
A progress was made through the state 
rocms to the (Continued on page 160) 
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Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


She saw anger rise in the man’s scowl- 
ing eyes. “‘Better get out of this sharp. 
We don’t want your sort around here.” 
“I’ll go when there’s some one fit to take 
my place,”’ she said. “And you’re not!’’ 


HE disaster shook River’s-End to 
its depths. This might be thought 
impossible since River’s-End had 
apparently no particular depths to 
shake—indeed would have repudiated such 
a possession as being not altogether 
respectable. River’s-End believed in its 
calm and pleasant surface. Sometimes the 
surface was agreeably rippled, but only 
by little, agreeable things. Somebody’s 
daughter was engaged to somebody’s son. 
Or they were married. Or the Mordaunt- 
Smiths had sold their old car and bought 
a new one. There was not even any 
scandal. For to have imputed scanualous 
actions to any member of the community 
would have been to cast a slur over the 
community itself. Instead there were 
tennis tournaments and dances and the 
solemn matter of one’s golf handicap. 
River’s-End was a cluster of large, red- 
brick houses on a tree-clad height over- 
looking a pretty tributary of the Are. 
Though they were red-brick and new, the 
houses were not vulgar. They were in the 
30 


WYLIE 


shows the wonder-} 


working power of love in— 


best taste, and the word “cluster’’ does 
them an injustice. It suggests a proximity 
altogether too warm. As a matter of fact 
they were separated and almost hidden 
from one another by shady gardens, each 
with its own tennis lawn and _ rose- 
covered pergola. On the other side of the 
Heights, deep down in the valley out of 
sight of the river, was Tatbury—a squal- 
idly prosperous mining town whose smoke, 
when the wind was to the east, drifted 
horridly over River’s-End and would have 
spoiled the white frocks of the tennis 
players but for the fact that it always 
rained when the wind was in the east and 
River’s-End was therefore indoors with 
closed windows. At other times River’s- 
End did not know that Tatbury existed. 

Some of the River’s-End males went up 
to business every day, but most of them 
had retired young. There were no really 
old people, and nobody was ever very ill 
or indeed very anything at all. You could 
not associate either heart-break or ecstasy 
with River’s-End. 


Then Harry Franklin was killed. Not 
in River’s-End, of course. Somewhere out 
in the wilds of Armenia where he had 
gone on business. By Turks. 
altogether violent and incredible. 


II 


RS. ELIOT and Mrs. Frances talked [i 


of it as they walked up the hil 
together from the station. They had bee 


up to town shopping, and they had met J 


accidentally. Usually, when they met 


they talked about clothes or their childres § 
or—in intellectual moments—of the lates ’ 


novel. But now they could think of noth 
ing else but the Franklins. They did no 
know the Franklins very well. Nobod 
did, though everybody knew them. The! 
were like “Ravello,” their home, the 0 
white house shining with a subdued 
radiance amidst the stolid red-brick 
aloof, different, and very beautiful. Ye 
it seemed that after all they had meat! 
something to River’s-End. 
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women spoke in undertones. 

s the summer’s dusk which 
comfortable, round bodies dig 
nity—a poignancy to their voices. . 

“Poor soul! Poor soul!” 
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"You mean —? Qh, dear, it’s terrible. I 
~ aap ( n able to think of anyt hing else. 
aul ie. I’ve been trying to imag- 
ine what it feels like to lose some one whom 
one has loved—like that.” 


*ie'6-2 


almost 


mistake to care too much 
wrong.” 
“But rather wonderful, too, don’t you 
think? So perfect.” i 
“They didn’t care for any one else. At 
first we were all rather upset -it 
so unneighborly. But then we 
didn’t anything unkind. 
they weren't good about charities—lending 
their garden and that sort of thing—but 
one always knew that they were glad when 
lt Wa 


seemed 
Saw | he ry 


Not that 


mean 


S over : 
Like young lovers.” 

“It was pretty to watch them.” 

“Do vou know—we were only acquaint 
ances; none of us was more than that to 
them—but I used to think of them quite 
a lot. Sometimes when I was depressed 
about something—stupidly depressed, be- 
cause James is a perfect dear and the 
children are the best children in the world 

-I used to look across at Ravello, and it 
cheered me—just to think that there were 
people like that—perfect people—so per- 
fectly happy in each other. It sort of 


made things worth while again After 
all, it could happen, even in this world, to 
some of us. Don’t you understand?” 

The hill had grown rather steep. Mrs. 
Frances was breathing heavily. “In a 
way, my dear—of course.” 

It was almost as though Mrs. Eliot and 
Mrs. Frances had opened their hearts to 
each other, and that even in 
River’s-End, were strange places. 


hearts, 


{iI 


\ HILE the two women climbed the 


hill, Joan Franklin was standing by 
the long window that looked down over 
the river. The river, where she and Harry 
had bathed every morning, year in, year 
out, lay under a pall of white mist. She 
could trace the shadowy garden path down 
which they had run together. She could 
see him running just in front of her, tall 
and slender and vigorous as a Greek 
athlete. Sometimes he would take a flying 
leap over a flower-bed, just out of pure 
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bodily well-being. The next instant there 
would be a header into the ice-cold water 
—a clean-cut, beautiful dive made without 
a pause. Then she came—not hesitating 
either, but with a tensing of the muscles 
and a quick catch of the breath—and they 
would race each other against the stream. 

People stared when they heard of these 
exploits on some biting winter’s day. Thev 
shuddered and groaned in vicarious suffer- 
ing, and Harry smiled his cool, illusive 
smile. He was a Spartan. His body was 
his disciplined servant, the instrument of 
his wonderful mind, to be kept keen and 
supple. 

And now— Somewhere in the world it 
had been broken. It served him no longer. 

Behind her was twilight and the exqui- 
site scent of dying flowers. On a table lay 
yesterday’s telegram. Nobody had dared 
to touch it. It lay there like a venomous 
thing, twisted even now with a grotesque, 
immobile life, poised to strike. But oddly 
enough, when a breath of wind stirred it, 
one saw that its fangs were drawn and that 
it was dead, too. 

The room was their library. Harry had 
loved it best. Into its stately dimensions 
they had brought their greatest treasures. 
It was rich with oak—mellow Elizabethan 
oak that shone with an unquenchable vi- 
rility, chill, gray Gothic from which the 
living flesh had long since fallen, leaving 
a noble skeleton. Each piece was a 
museum piece. Each had been tracked 
down, sometimes over the length and 
breadth of England. They had been like 
hunters, patient and untiring. Harry had 
never been prouder than that day when 
they had brought home the Tudor chest 
that stood close to the window. She 
remembered how he had teased her, in a 
mood of almost boyish light-heartedness, 
saying he loved her only because her dark, 
fragile loveliness set off 


The Perfect Marriage 


and rider with a sort of radiance. And 
at the end of a hard gallop he would turn 
to look at her—she shut her eyes now, 
feeling the old fire burn terribly in her 
veins—not appraisingly, but worshipingly, 
as at some perfect creation of the gods, and 
had smiled, his own handsome face alight. 
And she had looked back, not smiling, but 
subdued by the wonder of their unchanging 
love for each other. 

At night he read aloud to her. He had 
a rich voice, manly in its metal, and read 
well, and his choice of reading was the very 
expression of himself. All that was nobly 
and rarely thought he made his own. He 
shrank from ugliness. 

Nothing ugly had ever touched their 
lives. Not from the hour of their first 
wonderful meeting, when he had broken 
upon her girlhood like romance itself out 
of a dream, with panache and knightly 
splendor, through their courtship and 
union in that Italian palace of which this 
home was the remembrance, to the hour 
of their first and final separation. Even 
the years seemed to have passed them by 
unharmed. They had kept their golden 
vouthfulness. He had been forty-five 
when he had left her, and he had had a 
boy’s clear glance and clean skin and 
gallant joyousness with his man’s dignity. 
And he had been proud that she was still 
a fragile girl, delicate and unsoiled, calm- 
eyed, knowing no harm. Indeed no harm 
had come near her. His austere passion 
had burned about her, guarding her like 
some happier Briinhilde on their enchanted 
isle. 

And then that letter. Business. He had 
never had anything to do with business 
His people had been rich for generations. 
Now somewhere out in the wilds a source 
of wealth was threatened. It seemed he 
had to go. She had seen his face shadowed 





Even their parting had been perfect, 
Nothing to be regretted. Nothing left 
unsaid, or said too much. Without 
clamor they had laid bare their hearts to 
each other... 

She closed the window against that 
cold, gray mist. And, closing it, the 
house became a tomb. She went slowly 
like a sleep-walker to the mantel shelf and 
lit the candles in the branched sconce (for 
they had justly condemned electricity in 
such a setting). The steady, golden light 
awoke shadows. So easy to see him sitting 
there. She took the book from which he 
had read to her that last night. The 
marker lay in its place like a finger of 
finality. : 
‘“‘Peace—peace—he is not dead, he doth 

not sleep. 

“He hath awakened from the dream ‘of 
life.”’ 

She read on steadily to the end—as he 
would have done, as he would have wished 
her to do. The high oak chair held her 
upright in an austere hand. She did not 
cry, though her heart lay stunned and 
bleeding in her breast. She knew that the 
first tear would let loose a storm whose 
havoc she dared not contemplate, whose 
violence would be an insult to the dignity 
of their loving. 


IV 


IVER’S-END understood. It would 
have been more typical of them if 
they had condemned, but for these two 
lovers they had always displayed an un- 
expected delicacy of perception. As Mrs. 
Eliot said, ‘It wouldn’t be our way, of 
course, but then they were always.differ- 
ent.’”’ And she said it with an odd humility. 
So from a respectful distance River’s- 
End watched Joan Franklin carry on the 
pattern of her life. Early 
in the morning she ran 





old English oak so per- - 





fectly. 

How serene and ex- 
quisite their life had been! | 
Not idle, but vigorous, || 
well spent. (it was ter- | 
rible how calmly she _ | 
could think of it.) Every | 
morning after they had | 
glanced over the papers = | 
—a perfunctory glance, | 
for had they not said 
laughingly to each other 
that they were like two 





Tell the Kiddies | 


that the cutest doll cut-outs we have ever 
seen are coming next month. They walk 
and dance and do ’most anything. 
|- for the first one on the next page in October 


Look 


down alone to the river's 
edge and plunged in_as 
gallantly as though he 
watched her, and swam 
against the stream, listen- 
ing with closed eyes to 
the strong, clean stroke 
of an unseen swimmer. 
After breakfast she 
glanced through the pa- 
pers—an almost unseeing 
glance, for the world was 
further off than it had 

















people on an island para 
dise to whom the noisy 
sea meant nothing? — they had given 
themselves to the real work of the Cay. 
Catalogues, price lists, notices of sales, 
books of reference were spread out: in 
orderly disorder down the refectory table. 
For it was not only oak that Harry loved. 
He had the most valuable stamp-collection 
in England. It had been begun in his 
boyhood, and it was typical of him that 
he had become an expert, so subtle that 
he could tell a forgery blindfolded, by the 
very touch. He had taught her all that 
she could learn, but he had instinct for 
rightness beyond learning. 

In the afternoon they had_ ridden 
together along the crest of the pine-clad 
hills. She could see him now like a vision 


against the dusk, long-limbed and grace- 
fully at ease on his golden chestnut; the 
sun had shone down on them both between 
the red-brown tree stems, clothing horse 


with distaste, weariness—almost with 
disgust. 

“Why should one have to do these 
things?” he had asked. 

She had wanted to go with him, but 
there his fastidiousness had revolted. It 
would be a rough trip at best, and the 
thought of her exquisite delicacy pitted 
against dirt and discomfort had made him 
relentless. And in three months he would 
be home again. 

They had said good-bye to each other 
not in the turmoil and torturing constraint 
of a station, but in their garden under the 
pale shadow of an almond tree, flushed 
with an early spring. They had clung to 
each other like young lovers. 

“Nothing shall change,” she had whis- 
pered. ‘Every hour you will know what 
I am doing. I>shall carry on our life 
together until you come.” 


——' ever been. Then came 

their work. , There were 
the stamps that he had left unclassified: He 
had been very proud of his stamps. There 
were seven volumes of them in a specially 
constructed case. Like the Elizabethan 
oak, they would come one day to a mu- 
seum. For there was no one to inherit. 
Some of the River’s-End people—the 
unmarried ores  chiefly—thought _ the 
Franklins’ childiessness must be a great 
sorrow to them, but they themselves had 
never felt it as such. Perhaps at the 
bottom of their hearts was a secret thank- 
fulness that no one had ever come be- 
tween them. 

In the afternoon she rode his mare 
Rosita along the river heights, and at 
night she read. She read over and over 
again the things that he had loved best. 
She did not want to read anything else. 
She stood still where her guide had left 
her, looking back (Continued on page 206) 











RIVER'S END heard and did not believe. And then it had to believe. Mrs. Franklin was living in Tatbury—in 
a miner’s cottage, nursing, organizing, running cheek by jowl with a vulgar demagogue. ‘She has forgotten her 
husband already,” they said. Only Mrs. Eliot stood up for her. “No—no—it’s her way of remembering,” she pleaded 
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There are traps set for every woman 
who has money: she should read 


etters from the 


U N:K NO. W 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


EAR Bess AND Dorotuy: 
While these letters are not part 
of my will in a legal sense, I know 
Ae: you will consider them even more 
intimately connected with myself. A will 
is cold and dictatorial, but these are 
simply talks from a father to his daughters. 
The variety of the counsel I should like to 
give makes me realize I must select my 
topics and hew to them; and so for the 
present I have chosen the one that seems 
most urgent—the thing most likely to claim 
your immediate thoughts when I have gone 
into the Unknown. 
I mean the money I am leaving you. 
Do not think that I set up money as the 
most important thing in life. But as 
orphans you would be called on to keep and 
manage an estate, not large, but essential 
to your welfare and to the good I want you 
to do in the world. 


You are puzzled to understand why I 
left each of you a certain sum outright and 
then created two trust funds, stipulating 
that the bank should manage these funds 
for ten years and pay each of you the 
income only. 

I had in mind your character develop- 
ment. I could have left my whole estate 
to you in trust, relieving you of all responsi- 
bility for ten years—or for life. But you 
know that in my business I have seen men 
and women developed mainly because 
responsibility was placed upon them. I 
might have followed out this logic and 
left the whole property to you girls to 
do with as you liked, but I feared to 
take the chance. You are still too young 
and credulous. I could not risk the 
possible disaster. 

So each of you now has capital to man- 


age—to keep or lose; to build up, perhaps. 
The larger you make it, the more benefits 
you can bestow on struggling people. If 
you manage these personal funds success- 
fully, you will be competent to receive the 
trust fund in ten years. 

Various men will tell you how easily 
money can be made to pay ten percent or 
more, provided you seize the opportunity. 
In all such cases my advice is Wait. 

You remember your mother’s friend, 
Lola Merriweather. Her money was idle, 
and she bought two hundred shares of 
stock in a new cemetery corporation. Its 
promoters had pages of statistics to prove 
that every five years for two decades 
the price of cemetery lots could be 
doubled. And meanwhile the enterprise 
would pay fifteen percent dividends. 
The stock would (Continued on page 166) 
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The White Flag 


eAd serial that every one loves because every one loves the 
author—the best-selling woman writer in the world today. 





You will read its tremendous conclusion in November 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


HEN Mahala reached 

home, she was hungry 

and tired. With inborn 

fastidiousness she bathed 
and changed her clothing. She 
sat beside her mother’s bed and told her of 
the day. She tried to paint the desper- 
ate, old house and stable as they were, 
but she found herself saying that the 
beams and the partitions were of sub- 
stantial wood, that the foundations were 
solid. When she came to the orchard, she 
realized that she was talking more of the 
bluebirds that twittered through the 
branches than she was of the cavities in 
which they were nesting. She was more 
concerned with the hair-like grass carpet- 
ing its floor than she was with the borers 
burrowing in its branches. She realized, 
too, that she was talking more of the many 
kinds of dear home flowers that marched 
in procession, hugging closely to the old 
house, than she was of the building itself. 
She realized that she was embedding in 
her mother’s brain the thought that here 
was a refuge, that here was a home that 
might be made into a sanctuary for them; 
that she might end her days among the 
bluebirds in the shelter of the old orchard. 

For the first time since disaster had laid 
violent hands upon her, Elizabeth Spellman 
realized that she was not an old woman. 
She was scarcely middle-aged. She had 
been much younger than the husband upon 
whom she leaned so confidently. The 
thought that there was something in the 
world that was really theirs, to which they 
had a right, was the first heartening thing 
that had happened. The hope that she 
might once again preside in a home of her 
own, provided by Mahlon, beautified by 
even a few of her former possessions, was 
such a tonic as nothing else in the world 
could have been, short of resurrection and 
complete repossession. 

When at last she had composed herself 
for sleep, Mahala slipped from her mother’s 
reom, and going to her own, she threw 
herself upon her bed, and without knowing 
exactly why, for the second time that day 
she indulged in the luxury of unrestrained 
tears, tears that made her realize that 
Rebecca’s words had been true. Tears 
were a blessing; they were a relief; they 
did wash the ache from the heart, ease 
brain strain, and encourage the soul. They 
were a soothing balm devised by a Great 
Healer for the comfort of earth’s creatures. 

Exhausted, she arose and began undress- 
ing, when she heard some one knocking at 
the side door. She remembered that 
Jemima had gone to attend the evening 
church | services and probably was late 


Illustrated by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


visiting with some of her friends. She 
tried to think who it might be that was 
knocking at her door-at that hour. The 
thought came to her that possibly some of 
the friends who had deserted her in her 
extremity might have regretted it. Maybe 
Edith Williams had remembered her and 
slipped to the side door to avoid disturbing 
the invalid. Maybe Susanna had come to 
extend to her a few words of love and 
loyalty. 

The knock grew louder, and thinking of 
her mother, she dried her eyes, whisked a 
powdery bit of chamois skin across them, 
ran a comb through the waves of her hair, 
and hastening to the door, she opened it 
to be confronted by Junior Moreland. 

When she saw who it was, Mahala 
planted her figure stiffly in: front of the 
doorway. Emphatically she shook her 
head. She said tartly and with stiff lips, 
“No Moreland is welcome in this house,” 
and started to close the door. 

Junior caught it, pushed it open, and 
stepping inside, he leaned against it. He 
had dressed himself with unusual care. 
Looking at him with searching eyes of 
wonder, Mahala saw that never in her life 
had he appeared to her so unusually hand- 
some, so attractive. But when he opened 
his lips, he said to her sneeringly, 

“Had enough yet?” 

She stepped back, looking at him in 
amazement, and then she said deliberately: 
“You Morelands tortured my father, for 
how many years I do not know, and then 
murdered him deliberately. You are now 
engaged in the process of killing my 
mother by slow degrees. For all I know, 
you may be able to do the same thing to 
me, but you shan’t do it under the pretense 
of loving me. If you have determined to 
do it, if you are strong enough to do it, 
every one shall know that it is cold- 
blooded.” 

This made Junior furious, but he did 
try to control himself. He said to her in a 
voice meant to be conciliatory: “Your 
father was naturally a bookworm. He 
never should have tried to run a business. 
Every one who knew him knows that he 
had no business ability whatever.” 

To his surprise Mahala nodded in 
acquiescence. She said slowly: “I think 
you are quite right, else your father would 
not have been able to complicate his 
business matters as he did. But my father 
was not the only man to suffer, since the 


name of Martin Moreland stands 

for more distress in Ashwater, 

and throughout the county, than 

the names of all of the remainder 

of the wicked men put together,” 
Before she knew what was coming 
Junior had seized her in his arms. He 
gathered her to him roughly, repeatedly 
kissing her, her hair, her shoulders, the 
hands she thrust out to push him from 
her. Finally she broke from his hold 
She stood before him, looking at him in 
scorn. 

“T wish you could realize,” she said at 
last, “‘that your touch is hateful. I fee 
positively soiled.” 

Then Junior lost his self-control. He 
said to her: ‘If you won’t marry me, I'l 
teach you what it means to be soiled in 
reality. Ill put you where the dog 
won’t bark at you when you pass.” 

Terrified at his strength and at so dire 
a threat, Mahala stepped back and § 
pushed a chair between them. Under 
cover of this, she lightly ran through the 
house, opened the front door, and stepped 
upon the walk where she was in ful 
view of the street, so that Junior was 
forced to leave the house. 

He came near her in passing, and he 
said to her, 

“Aren’t vou afraid to refuse me?” 
Mahala studied him intently for sever 
seconds, and then she said deliberately 
“What you threatened is consistent with 
Moreland character. As I understand it, 
I realize that, if it is in your power, you 
will break me, even as your father broke 
the heart and the brain of Becky Sampson 

when she was young and helpless.” 

At that Junior became furious. He 
advanced upon Mahala threateningly, his 
fists doubled, his eyes blazing. 

“I won’t take that even from you,” he 
cried. “You lie! My father never knew 
Becky Sampson!” 

Goaded beyond 
laughed at him. : 

“T dare you to ask Becky!” she cried. 

Forgetting everything else in his rage 
Junior once more hurried to his old 
refuge. He told his father what had 
occurred. The elder Moreland scorned the f 
accusation. ' 

He said to Junior: “I hope that at last 
you are thoroughly cured, that hereafte' 
you'll devote your time to the winning” § 
a girl worth while. Why spend any mor 
time hanging around an evil-tempered, 
little pauper?” 

Junior thought this over; then he 
agreed; but as he turned from the roo! § 
he said to his father: 


endurance, Mahala 
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| oe agony Marcia slid to her knees on the floor, laid her head in the lap of Nancy Bodkin, and 
with her arms around her, purged her soul. Then in torture she cried out, “I am tempted 
to walk into the church, and stand up before the minister and all the people, and proclaim myself” 











“Pauper? Yes. But the pret- 
tiest girl God ever made, and 
the prettiest pauper Martin 
Moreland ever made!”’ 

Martin Moreland was pleased. 
He rubbed his hands together 
and laughed in high glee. Junior 
stood a few minutes, thinking 
deeply. Then he disappeared. 

The next morning Junior 
asked his father for the use of 
their best carriage for the day. 
In the middle of the afternoon 
he presented himself at the 
Moreland front door with Edith 
Williams on his arm, and to his 
astonished mother heintroduced 
her as his wife. She had con- 
sented to go to Bluffport with 
him and to marry him while her 
aunt thought that she had gone 
into the country for a drive. 

Exactly what had been in the 
heart of Edith Williams, who 
had adored Junior from child- 
hood, when he suddenly ap- 
peared in her home and asked 
her to marry him, no one ever 
knew. The nerve strain had 
been so great that Edith was in 
a state of collapse when Junior 
brought her into his home. 
Mrs. Moreland immediately 
sent for Dr. Grayson and for her 
husband. | 

When Martin Moreland 

reached home and was made to 
understand what had happened, 
he was delighted. He did not 
share his wife’s terror that 
Edith might die on their hands. 
He laughed when she suggested 
the possibility, and shocked her 
soul into a fuller realization than 
it ever before had known con- 
cerning the inner workings of 
his mentality when he said 
scornfully: 

“Whatever she does, the 
license is perfectly legal. He 
is now her husband, her only 
heir. Let her die if she wants 
to!” 

While his wife was judging 
him with the severest judgment 
she had ever measured out to 
him, she came to an abrupt 
stop as she observed that he was 
lavishing every attention upon 
Edith. He was doing every- 
thing in his power to quiet her, 
to humor her, to ingratiate 
himself. Then Mrs. Moreland 
thought that possibly he had 
fortunate in expressing himself. He really 
did have a tender heart; he really was 
delighted to have Junior safely married 
to a girl they knew. She immediately 
set herself to follow her husband’s example. 
She began doing everything to humor and 
conciliate Edith, while Edith proved 
herself to have been wholly spoiled. 

She hated the dark, forbidding house. 
The home in which she always had lived 
had been filled with light and sunshine and 
beautiful things of attractive coloring. 
She thoroughly disliked the somber Mrs. 
Moreland with her sad face, her deep-set 
eyes, her sallow complexion. Beyond 
words | she hated Mr. Moreland. She 


could not endure his touch. The only 
thing in her surroundings she did not 
dislike was Junior. She had no hesitation 
about finding fault and complaining. 
Nothing pleased her, nothing was right, 
but she had no complaint to make con- 
cerning Junior. Both his father and his 
mother realized that to the furthest extent 
of her nature she was in love with Junior. 
She insisted that he should carry her to his 
room in his arms, and this he did. He 
helped his mother to put her to bed; he 
waited upon her like a servant. Junior, 
who never had performed for himself even 
the slightest service he could avoid, 
dumbfounded his parents by accepting the 
role Edith laid down for him. Instantly 
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he did exactly what she asked, until his 
father remonstrated. 

His face bore a look of shock and then 
of gratification when Junior said to him: 

“Can’t you see that I’ve got to? She 
hates this house. She hates you and 
mother. She’s worth all that stack of 
money her father left. If I don’t keep her 
in a good humor with me, she’s got just 
three blocks to walk to go back to her 
uncle. Until I get her money in my 
hands, haven’t I got to keep her pleased 
with me?” 

This was the point at which the eldet 
Moreland smiled—a sardonic smile, 4 
smile that set upon his face the most 
agreeable look of which it was capable. 
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The officer deliberately tightened his grip until he felt Mahala wince. In 


despair she cried out: “Jason! 


quickly to Albert Rich’s office and ask him to hurry to the police station 


He nodded in confirmation. He rubbed 
his slender hands in high glee. He told 
Junior that he was exactly right, to spare 
neither money nor pains to pamper and 
to please Edith. He set about spend- 
ng money upon her himself. He bought 
her more expensive gifts than either her 


father or her uncle ever had given her. 


ery shortly after the marriage, he carried 
to her a book of plans. He told her to 
Ook over them at her leisure and select 
the kind of house she would enjoy living 
in. He suggested that Junior take her in 
the carriage, drive slowly over the town 


and the immediate surroundings, and let 
= choose any location she pleased upon 
Which she would like to live. 


Run 


Fr 


Junior has made trouble for me. 


This diverted Edith’s attention from 
herself. She delighted in taking these 
drives with Junior. She studied the 
residence locations of Ashwater with 
careful scrutiny, also attractive locations 
in the outskirts. Since the elder More- 
land was complacent, since he had prom- 
ised her a home for her wedding gift from 
him, she meant to see to it that she had 
such a home as would completely over- 
shadow any other residence in the county. 
She was looking for an eminence, some 
place to set a house carefully planned and 
built, from which she could look down 
upon the remainder of the town. She 
meant to show every one that she had the 
finest, the most attractively furnished and 


located home among them. 

She was never so happy as 
when she rode beside Junior, 
or walked with him upon the 
streets, and her face flamed 
with gratified pride if she could 
drop a handkerchief or a pair of 
gloves and let people see Junior 
snatch them up andreturn them 
to her. Her vanity was fed by 
his solicitude in public. She pre- 
tended to be more helpless than 
she was, because she adored 
having the strong, handsome 
young man to wait upon her. 
Up and down the length of 
Ashwater, she metaphorically 
trailed Junior at her chariot 
wheels. 

Junior kept his body straight, 
his head high, and with a 
prideful flourish introduced 
Edith as his wife everywhere 
that she was not known. 
There were two things of which 
he could be reasonably proud. 
The one was the amount of her 
fortune, which she began trans- 
ferring to his hands as speedily 
as she could get it into her 
possession, while the other. was 
her appearance. She was still 
the frail, delicate girl she 
always had been, but having 
hypnotized herself into the 
belief that Junior had been 
overpowered by her beauty 
Commencement night, that he 
had truly been so attracted 
by her that he had forgotten 
Mahala, she blossomed into the 
wide-open rose of love. She 
was a handsome woman whom 
any man might have been proud 
to be seen with, while Junior 
was a man to whom anything 
that he possessed multiplied 
immensely in value, merely be- 
cause it was his possession. 


Chapter XIV 
The Cloud That Grew 


N THE room over Peter 

Potter’s grocery, every day 

growing taller, stronger, and 

developing in mentality, Jason 

planned for spare time that he 

might spend at his books and in 

taking care of the things that he 

and Peter had salvaged for 

Mahala without her knowledge. 

As he had advanced in his work 

in the grocery, and his benefit to Peter 

in his business had become pronounced, 

Peter had generously recompensed him. 

In the new building, the front room over 

the grocery had been designed for Jason’s 

needs. He now had a living-room and 

a small, separate bedroom. He had good 

lights, a table at which to work, a car- 

pet upon his floor. This room was a pri- 

vate place, a personal possession of his. 

With the exception of Peter Potter and 

his wife, no one ever had entered it. 

Jason had no intention that they should. 

There were many things in it which most 

of the people in Ashwater would have 
recognized. 

Here Jason (Continued on page 140) 
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OU bring um squaw to Peach 
Dance.’”’ This coveted invitation 
from Wattahomagie, head man of 
the Supai Indians, sent the Chief 
and me rushing about in preparation for 
the long trek to Havasu Canyon. It is 
not often that a white man, much less the 
mere wife of a white man, is invited to the 
canyon fastness where this dying nation 
makes its home. And to see the mysterious 
Peach Dance! We went—and saw. 

It’s a long trail, winding through forest 
and desert, up hill and down, skirting 
sheer precipices and creeping through 
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GOME freak in the 

formation of the 
canyon has made great 
sounding-boxes that 
gather the noises of the 
water and the wind and 
return them again in 
shrieks of demoniacal 
laughter, barking of 
dogs, and sounds of 
talking and singing. It 
is startling, to say the 
least, and no amount 
of explaining would 
convince the Indians 
that it is not the revel 
hall of departed 
spirits. The sun is lost 
to view at midday, and 
darkness settles down 
on the valley soon after 






























tunnels that we followed. And at the end of the 
trail one stumbles on to the tiny, hidden village 
where the last handful of a once powerful nation 2% 
sought refuge. Half-clad, half-fed, halt-wild one 
might say, they hide away there in their povert) 
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ignorance, and superstition. But oh, the 


road one must travel to reach them! I° 


hadn’t anticipated Arizona trails when 
I so blithely announced: ‘Whither thou 
goest, I will go.” Neither had fF slept in 
an Indian village when I added, “And 
where thou lodgest, there will I lodge 
also.” We loaded our camp equipment 
into the Ford, (Continued on page 196) 
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A trail of unbelievable hardship separates the Havasupai Canyon from the 
world, but once that barren wilderness has been traversed, the narrow val- 
ley is fertile, and watered by a stream fed from five magnificent waterfalls. 
The last remnant of a vanishing race knows little of its past. All they can 
tell is that they once lived in cliff dwellings, but were driven onward by other 
Indians, by Spaniards, by Americans, until they sought refuge in the canyon 
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ROM the viewpoint of the pos- — These criticisms apply particularly ornam 
sibilities of artificial lighting, we to the living-room and are of minor im- if it i 
have only recently emerged from This arrangement in our own Studio portance, or do not apply at all in other There 
the dark ages. Throughout un- places the light at the left of the writer rooms. For example, in the dining- dense : 
counted centuries mankind obtained room, which we shall discuss in the next ward | 
artificial light directly from burning article, we havea fixed setting, to some bracke 
materials. Such light sources were either times when it must be gay. To provide extent symmetrical. The ceiling fixture it for 
feeble or unsafe, and could not be equipped only the monotonous lighting from a ceil- over the table is logical, for it completes the second, 
with devices which exercised any real ing fixture is to decline the aid of light in “pyramid” of the setting in the center of obtaine 
control over the light. When we stop to providing variety and in creating moods the room, but even here many people 
think that the same power that enables our appropriate to various occasions. Aftera object to the pendant fixture. 
lighthouses to throw concentrated beams of room is decorated and furnished, lighting In exceptionally large living-rooms a Since 
light of millions of candle-power, can be isthe only element having sufficient mo- ceiling fixture may become a very real vantag 
controlled to give the tiny spark fora night- bility to provide real variety. necessity. Where it is used, it should be primari 
light at the bedside, we realize something of ik ; either as inconspicuous and as close to the seconds 
the wonder of modern lighting. Ceiling Fixtures ceiling as possible, or an ornamental From e 
From the standpoint of decoration its In the living-room the omission of the fixture which, while giving light, adds a are the 
possibilities are limitless. Remember the ceiling fixture is a matter for serious decorative note in keeping with the room. living-r 
varying expressions of a landscape during consideration. It serves well in providing For instance, in rooms with a French or an an enol 
the day—its beauty and interest on a general lighting, but this can be obtained 18th-century feeling, a crystal chandelier signs a 
clear day, the romance of the lengthening in other ways. A ceiling fixture is generally may be used; in an Italian room one of old furnish 
shadows at dusk, and the sadness that per- in the field of view, and it is difficult to iron with electrified candles would be in occasiol 
vades it on a dull day, and be convinced avoid discomfort entirely, unless the light keeping. In the average living-room, by obse 
of the effect of lighting on the mood or sources are well shaded and the light is however, portable lamps relieve one of all portabl 
expression of a given setting. Indoors, well diffused. Even a large expanse of these perplexities and uncertainties. crownec 
with artificial light, we can have much bright ceiling will eventually tire the eyes. design ( 
greater changes, because of the greater This is a serious matter in the living-room Wall Brackets distribu 
changes possible in direction, distribution, because it is occupied under artificial From the viewpoint of ornament, wall it will 
and tint of light. lighting much more than any other room. brackets can not be criticized as being out tion of 
The lighting of the living-room is one From an artistic point of view a flood of place, but from the viewpoint of ocular one vic 
of the most important problems the home of light and a symmetry of lighting on the comfort they are at their best only if they equippe 
maker has to work out. The living- ceiling are not appealing. In fact, light- are subdued in brightness. If several Toom il 
room is the center of family life, and its ing effects must generally be unsymme- wall brackets are lighted in a room, it Viting ; 
lighting should be flexible enough to trical to be artistic, except in those rare generally impossible to escape having ome These ch 
satisfy the various moods, activities, and cases when symmetry is a dominant note or more in the field of view. They should of rest~ 
needs of several different types of people in the setting. To some extent the ceil- be equipped with small lamps and dens Present 
and many different occasions. There are ing fixture may be criticized as being shades. This eliminates the wall bracket Ina] 
hours when one wants to be quiet and “ornament out of place”; furthermore, as a fixture for furnishing primary lighting = lamps 
it reduces the apparent size of the room. in the living-room; though as vitali Present 


restful, when the light should be soft and 
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ornament it has much to commend it 
if it is treated as described above. 
There are special cases where large, 
dense shades, turned upward or down- 
ward as desired, make of the wall 
bracket a useful fixture, and by using 
it for indirect lighting some novel 
secondary lighting effects can be 
obtained. 


Portable Lamps 

Since the ceiling fixture has its disad- 
vantages and the wall bracket is 
primarily an ornament or a device for 
secondary lighting, what shall we use? 
From every viewpoint portable lamps 
are the best lighting devices for the 
living-room. They can be obtained in 
an enormous variety of sizes and de- 
signs and are so mobile that they 
furnish light for every mood and 
occasion. When the householder learns 
by observation and experiment that a 
portable lamp is not merely a pedestal 
crowned with a shade, but that its 
design can be so varied as to provide any 
distribution and quantity of light desired, 
it will be welcomed as the best solu- 
tion of lighting in the living-room. As 
one views a well-appointed living-room 
¢quipped with appropriate lamps, like the 
toom illusirated above, the restful, in- 
viting atmosphere strikes one forcibly. 
hese charming spots of lighting are havens 
of rest—they are the “home-fires” of the 
Present age. 
: In a later article the design of portable 
amps will be discussed, therefore the 
Present article will be confined to some 


’ Authorities 


such as Mr. Luck- 
iesh, Director of the 
Laboratory of Ap- 
plied Science, Na- 
tional Lamp Works, 
General Electric 
Company, write 
regularly for this 
Department, and 
expert advice on all 
that pertains to 
decorating is avail- 
able to our readers 


major points pertinent to lamps in the 
living-room. In purchasing a lamp one 
should experiment by sitting in a chair 
beside it, or at a table, according to the 
purpose for which the lamp is intended. 
The spread of direct light should be noted 
if the lamp is to be used for reading, 
sewing, or any other specific purpose. 
Of course, lamps have a right to exist 
primarily as ornaments, but even these 
should be so designed as to shade and 
diffuse the light properly. The utility of a 
lamp is determined by its dimensions. 
The pedestal should be of the correct 


ff 


height, and the shade should be of 
proper width and depth. Only ex- 
periment will determine the satisfac- 
tory dimensions for a specific purpose. 

Table lamps and floor lamps have 
their own peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages. The floor lamp can 
be moved without regard to furniture, 
and for close work, such as reading 
and sewing, a person can usually get 
closer to a floor lamp than to a table 
lamp. 

Portable lamps are usually chosen 
from the viewpoint of appearance 
rather than of utility. A beautiful 
lamp can be very useful or merely an 
ornament, depending upon the attention 
which has been given to utility in 
designing it. Making a lamp useful 
need not interfere with making it 
beautiful. In choosing lamps for the 
living-room it should be remembered 
that each can contribute part of the 
light, for general lighting. Ifthe shades 
have openings in their tops, consider- 

able light will escape toward the ceiling and 
upper walls, thereby insuring against 
dinginess, which often results from the use 
of shades with closed tops. The wide 
top shade gives almost an effect of indirect 
lighting, and comfortable lighting in the 
living-room is made up of a combination 
of direct light and a certain amount of 
general light scattered over the room. 
The correct balance depends upon the 
degree of reflection from the walls, dra- 
peries, etc. Itcan best be determined by 
experiment in any given case. When read- 
ing near a lamp, you (Continued on page 114) 
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HE mid-Victorian era produced a 
sumptuous variety of chairs that 
present a difficult problem in 
modern decoration. Many of them 
are so overgenerous of design and so lack- 
ing in purpose that they appear utterly 
hopeless in a modern interior, but often 
a certain sentiment stands in the way of 
disposing of them altogether. If a little 


The miracles 
that are accom- 
plished by the aid 
of a little paint 
and_ upholstery 
areillustrated by 
the two draw- 
ings on this page, 
which show, 
side by side, the 
very same chair 
before and 
after treatment 


DISGUISES. fa 


Uely CHAIRS 


Editor’s Note: 


time and trouble 
’ arespent in their re- 
demption, however, 
they can be made 
attractive and use- 
ful pieces of furni- 
ture, for the saw 
and paint brush, 
allied with a little 
upholstery, will do 
marvels. 
With a few ex- 
ceptions, chairs 
group themselves into types. When one 
is called on to redeem one of bad design, 
select a chair that nearest approaches the 
one to be remodeled, and attempt to pro- 
duce the same effect. Sometimes a coat of 
paint and a gay stencil will serve to bring 
it into the picture, but frequently more 
heroic methods are needed. To change the 
offending woodwork and finish, no matter 
what the attached sentiment, is no longer 
a desecration, but a duty. 

The familiar slip-cover is the simplest 
solution for most bad chair problems, 
cloaking a multtitude of sinful backs, 
grotesque feet, and heavy arms. Do not 
be discouraged by the irregular backs and 
arms that sometimes confront you, for 
though the covers are a little more difficult 
to make, they appear very effective when 


“How to Make Slip-Covers,” “How to Paint Furniture.” 
and “Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes” are amon 
the folios of the Studio of Furnishings and Decorations 


By Lillian Sheridan 


To help you buy right is our first aim; 
help you make right is our second. What is newest in decor. 
tion 1s presented on these pages, and our illustrated folios 
(25¢ each) will help you carry out the ideas for yourself 


finished. At the top of this page is what 
appears to be a modern and charming w- 
holstered chair, but in the circle, below, 
its secrets are laid bare. It was originally 
a heavy, tufted, platform rocker up 
holstered in green velvet, and the trans- 
formation was effected by cutting off the 
rocker and having a carpenter put plain 
legs on the base. The slip-cover was of 
figured chintz with a plain, colored piping 
to match the color scheme of the room, and 
one must agree that the slight expenditure 
justified the result. 
The illustration at the foot of the page 
tells what good results can be obtained by § 
surgery allied to upholstery. The chai § 
in the circle at the right was of “golden § 
oak” upholstered in imitation leather, 
a type that is mercifully growing rare. § 
In this case the superfluous ornament wa F 
entirely removed from the back, leaving 
a plain, curved-back chair. A tight 
fitting, sack-like slip-cover, which fit 
smoothly, was then slipped over it. The 
seat may be provided with a pad, 4 
plain slip-cover as illustrated, or materia 
carried under the frame and tacked. Such 
wood as still shows may be painted o 
stained a dark tone, and the result is 2 
charming piece of furniture. For the 
sitting-room it may be painted a soll 
color and finished with an antique finish 
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The DRESSING 
of the BED 


By Eileen Cumming 


ODERN living conditions have 


‘wes decreed that the bedroom is 
“gj more than a place to sleep. 
folios Where the family is large, it is 
urself probably the only room where the owner 
ture,” can read or write in absolute privacy. 
among The well-planned bedroom, therefore, is 
“ations equipped with a writing table and at least 
one comfortable chair, and if the bed is 
sie dressed in an attractive manner, a good : ’ ; 
ng up substitute for a sitting-room is easily the kind of bed. One would not put a the edge. To preserve the strictly tailored 
hale accomplished. _ gr P frilled taffeta cover on a heavy Colonial appearance of the illustration, a perfect 
ginally From the point of view of decoration, bed, or a demure, little, candlewick bed- square should be cut from the corners 
t up the bed cover offers a delightful opportunity spread on a painted F rench bed. where the post interferes. Another type of 
‘ti. for the introduction of color, but it must One of the simplest types to make, as tailored spread is made like a slip-cover, 
off the well as one of the most effective, with a three-inch cuff to which is attached 
: all is a tailored cover of the type a box-plaited frill. As it fits the bed close- 
ed illustrated at the top of this page. ly and remains in place when the bed is 
clam It may be made of practically any lounged on, it is particularly practical for 
i material, and is especially effective day-beds or nurseries. 
: in chintz. The ‘“‘toile de Jouy” de- Upholstery sateen is one of the materials 


iditure 


signs (the lovely, pastoral motifs 
in gray, blue, or rose on a cream 


that is being a good deal used by the New 
York decorators for bed covers, as it is 


os background) are charming for procurable in a wide vatiety of shades, is 
aa this purpose, though any quaint, inexpensive, and launders well. One smart 
golden flowery chintz that is not too coverot this type was of clear yellow sateen 
lO dominating in color, or straggling with pipings of dull blue which matched 
ig in pattern, can be used. The the hangings at the window. : 
a colors chosen for a bedroom are With the return to favor of the simple 
coven usually more on the pastel shades, Colonial Styles has come a revival of 
tight: : and those on a cream or pale- interest in the charming old designs of 
h fits I tinted background are the most the candlewick bedspreads. Most of 
The effective. these are of unbleached muslin with the 
ks _ Where the material has to be design either in white, or in colors to match 
stored Pt: joined, the center strip should be the decorations, but some of the newest 
Such be remembered that it is a large mass and the full width and the joins made on_ reverse the order and are of yellow, pink, 
lg must not overshadow the rest of the either side—seamed flat or joined with or blue cotton with the design in white. 
tisal decorations. he color must not be too a piping or braiding. The side pieces An added reason for their popularity is 
the dense, or the design too large. which start flush with the edge of the that they offer a delightful opportunity 
am The type of cover chosen will depend to bed are joined in the same way, and for hand needlework, and for this reason 
finish a great extent on the type of the room and_ piping, or cotton fringe or braid, finishes we have arranged (Continued on page 195) 


To be very simple, very gay, or 
very tailored is the choice of bed- 
spreads, according to the type of bed 


Flounces are particularly charming for plain 
materials, such as satin, taffeta or sateen 





cAnd the 


greatest of 
these is the 
last one—which 
makes this a 
real love-story 


By 
Mary Synon 


Illustrated by 
William Meade Prince 


ETWEEN the Gold Coast of the 
city’s wealth and the No Man’s 
Land of the city’s poverty runs 
Dearborn Avenue, highway of 
despair and of hope, of past and of future. 
Passing river and jail and dingy dives, 
gloomy warehouses and shady hotels and 
down-at-the-heel apartments, it swings 
beyond churches and clubs and the sand 
stone square of the Library, beyond old 
houses which still hold their front of 
haughty rectitude despite the edging 1m- 
pertinence of shabbier neighbors, and 
comes, ere it ends, to that outpost of youth 
and endeavor, that Mecca of aspiration 
and ambition, the Egyptian pile of the 
Three Arts. 

To the world, rolling by in long-lined 
limousines toward solid, sumptuous houses 
which border the park. to the north, or 
scurrying before the wind toward yellow- 
lighted basements of boarding houses to 
the south, the big building which shelters 
ten-score neophytes straining for foothold 
upon the slippery path to Parnassus must 
seem neither more nor less than a quiet- 
enough club for girls, students of music, 
and painting, and drama, who have chosen 
Chicago for their proving-ground; but to 
those who know it, the Three Arts is the 
stage where are played the destinies of girls 
from Minnesota and girls from Kentucky, 
girls from Kansas and from Oregon, from 
Gulf Coast and sunset slope, from here, 
there, and everywhere. In front of its 
settings of spacious halls and little cubicles 
of rooms where girls sleep, and study, and 
gossip, and intrigue, and dream, the play 
runs, sometimes in quiet progress, not 
always with soft music, and once in a 
while rising to heights that made vivid the 
passage of Ellen Kent, of Tom Marsden, 
and of Cary Deane. 

Ellen Kent had come to Chicago to 
study singing. Cary Deane said that she 
strove to learn the technique of acting, 
though some of the many maidens who 
neighbored her room intimated that she 
was already past master of the art in her 
social relations. Tom Marsden arrived, 
like Whittington, to win the smile of 
fortune. He met Ellen Kent at a dance 
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Three Arts|_ 


Because it suited her purpose, Cary Deane led Tom off toa 
score of girls were already commenting upon Cary’s ability to 


in the club into which he had _ been 
gold-bricked by a girl from his home 
town of Hudson, Wisconsin, and fell in 
love with her in lusty Romeo fashion. 
He devoted himself to her for seven 
dances to the unconcealed disgust of the girl 
who had asked him and wallflowers from 
seventeen other states, none of them 
accustomed to the woes of interior dec- 
orating. Then he saw Cary Deane and 
lost his head almost as surely as he had 
lost his heart. 

If Ellen Kent was a prairie rose, Cary 
Deane was a magnolia bud. She said— 
people either had to take her on trust or 
not take her at all—that she sought a 
career because the war had swept away 
the Deane fortune. They had _ been 


planters in Barbados, and the German 
submarines had sent their property to 
Davy Jones’s locker. The blow had killed 
father. She didn’t mention any one else 
in the family, withdrawing—when con- 
fidences waxed on dull evenings—back of 
a screen of sadness and mystery which 
suggested hibiscus, and poinciana, and 
passion-flowers, and pirates of the Spanish 
Main, and moonlight trysts with ardent 
adorers, and a hundred other adventures 
which her fellow-students at the Three 
Arts would never attain. She manag 

to intrigue and thrill Tom Marsden as he 
danced with her, until he saw himself 4 
valiant hero of high romance and Cary 4 
lovely heroine, but he caught sight of 
Ellen just as Cary was sighing softly, an 
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window-seat, while she talked of her girlhood in warmer and happier lands. Tom could not know that a 
snatch him: could not know that Ellen’s heart ached with hurt, and that Cary’s beat high with triumph 


the pounding of his heart cleared the smoke 
Irom his brain. 

When the dance ended, he left Cary, 
hot even rising to the languishing glance 
she gave him, and extricated Ellen from a 
crowd of bored but still hopeful young 
women. She hadn’t known him long 
rg to realize that his excursion with 
er ge been unfaithfulness to herself, 
pe € = know that she was glad of his 
2 . ; le maneuvered her into a dusky 
omer and proceeded to tell her that, 
am found her in this vale of tears, he 
eh going to lose her again if he could 
srl wh Rar a perfectly healthy, happy 
ner seme heard more than her share of 
che ~ 1es, Ellen Kent laughed, but 

colored, too, under the ardor of young 


Marsden’s gaze, and her eyes were shining 
more brightly than she knew when she 
bade him good-night. 

She knew in the way of girls that it 
wasn’t going to be good-by, although the 
girl from Hudson came up to her room to 
tell her that Tom Marsden was a nice boy, 
but fickle. Cary Deane came, too, her 
eyes narrowing as she listened, but they 
both left Ellen without having detected 
or silenced the joy that pulsed in her spirit. 
With starry eyes she looked at herself in 
her mirror, just as girls stepping into love 
have done since God made love and woman 
found a pool for reflection, and although 

sarned swiftly for transcendent love- 
ss, she recognized in her image a subtle 
change that made her more beautiful than 


the Ellen she had been a few hours before. 

‘“I—I know he does,” she told herself, 
and smiled at her own temerity. “Silly,” 
she chided the girl in the glass, but when 
she turned out the lights, she knelt beside 
the window and sent a prayer out over 
the city for Tom Marsden. 

Then she plunged into bed, wished for 
a moment that she might cuddle up against 
her mother and tell her how absurdly 
happy she was, and fell asleep without any 
other thought at all. 

She had a lesson the next day, and as it 
didn’t go well, she worked all afternoon 
on scales and exercises. At dusk, when 
the orchid-hued smoke of spring hung 
over the houses to the west, she went for 
a walk in the park. It was part, of her 
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dream that she should meet Marsden, 
but her actual coming upon him at 
the sea wall was a reality which held 
surprise. 

“T thought you’d come here,” he said. 

“Do you live here?” she questioned, 
dimpling at the thought of any one finding 
residence within a mile of his vantage 
point. 

“T will, if you'll come by every day. 
As a matter of fact, I’ve been here twenty 
minutes. Won’t you come for a ride 
with me?” He nodded toward a road- 
ster parked near them. “Game?” 

“Game,” she said, and knew it for a 
pledge of trust in him. 

He struck out northward, joining the 
homeward procession of motorists and 
passing long miles of houses which gleamed 
in welcoming lights. “It’d be kind of 
nice to be going home, wouldn’t it?” he 
asked her with a daring flash in his eyes. 

“T rather like it here,” she said softly, 
deliberately misunderstanding his import. 

“T don’t mean Indianapolis, or Oska- 
loosa, or wherever it is you come from,” 
he declared. 

“Tt isn’t Indianapolis,” she swerved the 
topic from danger, “and I like Chicago.” 
“So do I,” he said, ‘‘since I met you.” 

“What do you do?” she asked him, and 
he plunged into the fascinating narrative 
of his ambitions, his opportunities, and 
his daily labor. 

“I’m getting on,” he boasted with some 
pride that was pardonable under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“That’s fine,” was all that Ellen said 
in words, but her eyes flung out banners 
on the walls. 

“T could kiss you when you look like 
that,”’ he broke off his recital to say. 

“Then I must change my look,” she 
declared, hoping that he might not see 
the fluttering in her throat. “I—I think 
we'd better go back now,” she told him. 


GHE was glad that he did not urge her to 

linger. The very shortness of their time 
together double-distilled its sweetness. As 
they returned through the darkening park, 
they drifted from their mood of bright 
gayety into that exquisitely poignant sad- 
ness of youth which joined them in spiritual 
communion to each other and the world 
of their dreamings. Once, as a turn of 
the road flashed before them the golden 
shaft of a lighted tower down the boule- 
vard, Marsden put his hand softly upon 
Ellen’s, and she let hers rest under it for 
a moment. 

“T wonder,” he said, “if you'll ever like 
me half as well as I like you already.” 

“Do you want to stay around—and 
see?”’ she retorted, feeling her safety lay 
in persiflage. 

“That’s a dare,” he triumphed, as he 
drew up at the Arts, blossoming in lights 
like poppies on a hillside. ‘‘And I never 
yet passed one,” he called to her as she 
went within the tall portals. 

Above the clatter of high-pitched voices 
she could hear the beating of her heart as 
she went to her table in the big dining 
room. Not until she caught Cary Deane’s 
cool, calculating glance bent upon her did 
she realize that her excitement glowed on 
her cheeks. Then she strove to check the 
exultant joy which swept over her in 
tumultuous waves, but her eyes were still 
star-like in expectant happiness when she 
found Cary waiting for her in the hall. 


‘Did you enjoy your ride?” the other 
girl asked her. 

“TImmensely,” Ellen said, wondering 
where Cary had seen her with Marsden. 

“Tt was nice that you could go,” Cary 
told her. ‘Mr. Marsden asked for me 
when he came, and I’m so glad he wasn’t 
entirely disappointed that I wasn’t in. 
Did he call for you, or were you down 
here?” 

For an instant the carelessly-spoken, 
carefully-considered words stunned Ellen. 
Under their import all the happiness of the 
last hour fled, and the cruel gloom of doubt 
crept out of the shadows. ‘Then her quick 
brain caught at the twist of fact in Cary’s 
statement. Marsden hadn’t come to the 
club at all that afternoon—unless he’d been 
there before he had waited at the sea wall. 
Not from vanity, but out of a real faith in 
him, she took the chance that Cary lied. 

“No,” she said, “I wasn’t down here 
when he came, because he didn’t come. 
What makes you think he did?” 


GHE looked Cary squarely in the eyes, 

and the other girl’s glance went down 
in defeat. She shrugged a little as she 
turned away, and crossed the reception 
room to an embrasure where she sat 
watching the street moodily. The girl 
from Hudson, passing her, laughed and 
came to Ellen. 

“There’s a hurricane blowing up in the 
West Indies,” she said lightly. ‘Look out 
for squalls over your boat.” She flung 
herself into a chair beside Ellen. “I was 
a cat to say what I did last night about 
Tom Marsden,” she acknowledged, run- 
ning her hand through her bobbed hair. 
“He’s a bully boy, and you needn’t be 
afraid of him.’’ She squinted back at the 
lowering Cary. “Isn’t she a short sport?” 
she demanded. “She’s been  thunder- 
clouding around ever since I told her that 
I saw you with Tom. You’d think she’d 
been the one who knew him since he was 
in knickerbockers. Can you beat her?” 

“Why does she do it?” Ellen puzzled, 
still pondering Cary’s lie. 

“Because she’s in deadly earnest,” the 
girl from Hudson diagnosed her. ‘You 
and I take our good times as side issues. 
Maybe we'll meet the real thing, and may- 
be we won’t, while we’re here. If we do, 
wedding bells. If we don’t, the old home- 
stead for a while. But there’s no old 
homestead for little Cary off in the Carib- 
bean—if there ever was one. This is one 
good chance for her, and she isn’t over- 
looking any bets.”’ She brought her sharp 
scrutiny back from Cary to Ellen. ‘The 
Tommy Marsdens look pretty good to 
her,” she went on, “and so, if you want to 
play with him, get up about an hour 
earlier than our fair friend from the land 
of loveliness—and mystery.” 

She whirled off to put in a telephone call, 
leaving in Ellen a swift resentment against 
her well-meant patronizing. Why had 
they sought, out of envy or out of common- 
placeness, to tear the veil of her dream? 
Why did the world always seek to rub the 
bloom from the rose? She yearned to be 
alone that she might reconstruct that hour 
of joy with Marsden, but as she went 
toward the elevator she saw Cary Deane 
rising to follow her, and she swiftly changed 
her course and included herself in a crowd 
of girls who were going to a neighborhood 
movie. The girl from Hudson, seeing the 
maneuver from the vantage point of a 


Three Arts—and Another 


telephone booth, signaled her approval 
but Ellen kept her course with a sense 
that she had found and lost the treasy, 
of happiness. 

The surge of elation swept over he 
again, however, the next day, when ther 
came to her a box of violets. They bore 
no sender’s card, but to Ellen they needej 
none. Every one of them )rought her 
message which thrilled her to ecstasy 
even when she sought to assure hers 
that they didn’t mean anything at gl 
“He’d send them to any girl he happene 
to like the least little bit,” she tried t) 
think scornfully, but something kept tel. 
ing her that Tom Marsden had in hin 
something of that quality of constancy 
to one ideal which had been her fathers 
unvarying tribute to her mother. He 
cheeks burned at realization of the com. 
parison’s portent, and she buried her face 
in the fragrant blossoms. 

“T love him,” she told them, then looked 
around in startled dread lest she had been 
heard in the confession. 

Her eyes were still telltale of her emotion, 
though, when the girl from Hudson sighted 
the flowers. 

“If you’re going to let him rush you,” 
she advised, ‘“‘you’d better meet him at 
the drug store on Clark Street or up at the 
Plaza. The mob downstairs’ll grab him 
while you’re putting on your hat.” 

The wisdom of woman, as well as some- 
thing of new shyness, urged her to follow 
the course of discretion when Mardsen 
telephoned her a request that she dine with 
him that evening. He chuckled at th 
terms of her acceptance, understanding 
her desire to avoid the eyes of the ta 
score, but not. knowing the implication 
back of the desire. 

“That goes double with me,”’ he told her. 


SHE found him waiting for her in radiant 

watchfulness, and some of her hesite- 
tion fell away in the knowledge that k 
was really more timid than she, for alll hi 
buoyant speech and manner. Under his 
worldly cocksureness he seemed almos 
absurdly little-boyish, and her heat 
ached over him for the blunders he woull 
make and the hurts he would unwitting) 
give to himself and those who loved him 
Gradually, as they dined beside a windor 
that overlooked a moonlit expanse d 
lake, Marsden’s daring of manner evapt 
rated under the sunshine of Ellen 
sympathy, and he was a wistful boy, set 
ing her approval for his dreams as wells 
his achievements. Out of her love, nef 
born though it was, she gave it to his 
royally, and he thanked her, not by worts 
but by a shining tenderness. “I met yo 
night before last,” he said over thei 
coffee, “‘and I feel that there’s never bes 
a time when I haven’t known you. 

“T suppose people do feel that way- 
sometimes,” she conceded. . “Perhas 
we’re both just a little bit lonesome ™ 
home, after all.” 

“T wasn’t,” he said a little shamefaced! 
“T should have been, I know, for I 
had a mighty good home, but somebe 
I got so tied up with the work I was dow 
that I haven’t thought much about % 
folks except to run up twice a year ® 
them. I got thinking about it last me? 
though. Say, I wish you knew ® 
mother!’ He beamed at her with artes 
admiration of probable possessivene 
“She’d like you.” (Continued on page™ 
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ITH starry eyes Ellen looked at herself i., the mirror, just as girls stepping 
into love have done since God made love and woman found a pool for re- 
sessivene flection. ‘I—I know he does,” she told herself, and smiled at her own temerity 
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Not every one realizes the stupend- 
ous importance of knowledge: that it 
is the thing that lifts us up from the 
level of the beast to the enjoyment— 


EW who are in the process of being 
educated stop to think what it is 
all about. Even teachers and 
parents are often at a loss to 
describe just what it is they expect educa- 
tion to do for their children. Yet mean- 
while the schools go on, like Tennyson’s 
brook; and forever flows the stream of 
living human material from their portals, 
made over to the pattern of—what? The 
aims in education vary according to the 
form of government and the social and 
religious ideals of the time. Would it 
not be worth while, then, facing the 
opening of another school year, with a 
new, more cooperative humanity in the 
making, in this democracy of ours, pregnant 
with world possibilities—to face this 
great problem of education, and resolve 
into a few simple topics, if possible, the 
complexities of learning in our day? 

As I meditate on education and what 
it is for, it all seems to gather clearly 
under six different headings, which I shall 
endeavor to unfold as simply and briefly 
as possible; for my purpose is to help the 
average person, student or teacher, child 
or parent, to. get a more clarified, a more 
vivid, and a larger vision of the meaning 
and value of education. And if I succeed 
according to my desires, education will 
seem the most important, the most vital 
thing in life. And every teacher reading 
this article will rejoice that he is a teacher, 
or that she is a teacher; and every student 
reading it will be grateful for the privilege 
of attending school this autumn; and 
every parent reading it will thank God 
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YOU know how to do it? 


Do 


Every parent, 


for living in this enlightened age, in which 
education is given free and without charge, 
like the healing of Peter. 

What is education for? In the first 
place, it is to give us knowledge. This 
occurs, naturally, to every one, as the first 
and primary purpose of education. But 
not every one realizes the stupendous 
importance of knowledge: that it is the 
thing that lifts us up from the level of 
the beast to the enjoyment of twentieth- 
century civilization; that it is knowledge 
which has made possible all our comfort- 
bringing inventions, all our luxuries of 
living, all our marvelous, modern power 
of wresting from the soil nature’s resources, 
whether agricultural or mineral. It is 
knowledge that keeps our houses warm 
when all outdoors is cold and freezing; it 
is knowledge that has made it possible for 
us to travel swiftly and comfortably over 
distances which cost our ancestors days, 
weeks, and months of struggle and hard- 
ship; it is knowledge which has brought 
transportation to our doors in luxurious 
automobiles, and which has enabled us 
to conquer even the air on magic wings; 
it is knowledge which has made it possible 
for us to project our thoughts or our voices 
to a great distance in a second of time, 
and which now even carries music through 
the air from wireless to wireless. All 
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pupil, should 


these blessings were won for us by men 
who sought and found knowledge. Other 
blessings await the world, to be discovered 
by youths who are at present diligently 
acquiring knowledge. Without knowledge 
there is no civilization possible; there are 
no comforts, no arts of living. 

Knowledge benefits the world; it also 
benefits the individual, because it raises 
him to a higher profession and a higher 
standard of living, winning him more 
happiness in life, and more respect from 
his contemporaries, without which no 
man can be content. My heart goes out 
to the burden carriers of the world, to the 
laborers heavy laden and bowed down with 
tasks and ignorance. If they were more 
intelligent, they would not work. thus, 
and human ingenuity would find, other 
methods of invention, machines that groan 
not and never tire. Knowledge gives 1 
telligence. Intelligence gives greater labor- 
value. And so by knowledge one mounts 
the ladder of life. 

Knowledge, however practical its value, 
is not the sole aim of education. We not 
only think, but we live and feel. We are 
beings with emotions; we crave emer 
tainment for our leisure hours. There 
fore, education is to develop in us cullur 
tastes. : 

And youth is the important time fot 
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Ladder of Life 


Stanwood Cobb says by Education 


read this article 


developing our tastes. It is hard to 
change one’s tastes and mode of living 
thereafter. The kind of clothes we like 
to wear, the furnishings with which we 
would fit out our homes, the literature, 
the art we like, the people we gravitate 
toward—all these things are practically 
determined before we reach the age of 
thirty. What a grave task confronts the 
teacher, then, of forming in the child com- 
mitted to his care tastes that will be the 
means of happiness thereafter; of develop- 
ing the growing boy and girl into a culture 
which shall be of more worth in later life 
than diamonds and rubies. How im- 
portant that our teachers should be 
beautiful in dress and manners, and 
Possessed of a rich culture! How im- 
portant that our schoolhouses and school- 
rooms should be beautifully planned and 
beautifully decorated! Alas, we too little 
realize the impressionable, the tender soul 
of childhood, seeking its natural birth- 
right of joy and beauty, and finding in the 
schoolroom often only prison walls! 

If appreciation and enjoyment of the 
cultural is not implanted in youth, it is 
usually lost to the adult. How frequently 
the self-made business man, too early 
having taken up the task of life, seeks 
after making money to delight his later life 
with travel and with leisure, and seeks in 


before 


school opens 


vain! Therefore, be loath to leave off 
education over-early. 

However, not only are we individuals 
seeking a richer personal development, 
but we are also citizens of a democracy, 
and we must consider our value to our 
country, as well as the value of our 
country to us. The higher the training 
and intelligence and idealism of the 
average citizen, the greater will be the 
country as a whole, and the more desirable 
to live in. Therefore education should 
train us to be better citizens. 

How can the schools accomplish this 
most important task of training for 
citizenship? There are various means. 
In all the public schools now some form of 
civics is taught. Children learn the 
methods of organization of their city or 
town, both by textbook descriptions and by 
actual visits to the legislatures, the 
courts, the prisons, the fire-department, 
etc. In school debates they argue out 
some of the problems of government. 
And a great movement is now on foot, 
spreading rapidly throughout our private 
and public schools, of student self-govern- 
ment. Here, better than in any other 
way, boys and girls learn how to rule and 
to be ruled; how to organize and conduct 
any school enterprise; how to meet the 
problem of crime, which every community 
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of twentieth-century civilization; 
that it is knowledge which has made 
possible all our comfort-bringing 
inventions, all our luxuries of living 


faces, and which exists, in a mild form, 
even in the communities of children which 
make up our schools. For in its simplest 
terms, crime is the disobedience of law, 
and human nature is prone to disobedience, 
at all ages, and under all conditions. 

To obey the laws cheerfully—that is 
the first duty of the citizen of a democracy. 
For since laws, in a democracy, are or- 
dained by the majority, obedience to the 
laws is simply the acceptance of this will 
of the majority. Without such acceptance 
democracy as a form of government is 
impossible. 

In student self-government, children 
learn not only how to obey laws, but how 
to encourage and even oblige others to 
obey laws. And that is the second duty 
of the citizen of a democracy. We can 
not overlook wrong-doing in our neighbors 
if we would have a community clean and 
self-respecting and worthy to live in. 
There are not enough policemen in any 
community to hold that community to 
right doing. That is not the province of a 
policeman. He can only check wrong- 
doing when it becomes so open and 
violent as to challenge attention. But 
it is the ideals and example of the leading 
men of the community, and their prompt 
and courageous disapproval of wrong- 
doing in their midst, which keeps a com- 
munity righteous. 

If the daily duty of a citizen is to obey 
the laws, his great privilege in a democracy 
is to help make the laws. This is not only 
a privilege, but a duty; a duty too often 


neglected. The (Continued en page 172) 
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The New Coats Are of Three-Quarter Length, 
Hats Are Often Slightly Upturned 


Inset.straps trim one of these black cloth coats; 
ermine collar and cuffs, the other. Each is 
an exponent of the slim, wunbelted line 


A new fur hat (left) has a black felt brim and 
ermine crown and peak, while a black felt hat 
(right) is cut out over patches of ermine 





FASHION 


Winter Fashions Favor Shades of Brown, ‘Red, 
and Purple in Frocks of Slender {ynes 


Helen 


eight to ten inches from the ground 
for day frocks and as much longer 
in the evening as the wearer may wish. 

Many coats are three-quarter length, 
and the waist-line—after trying to decide 
whether to be high or low—now shows a 
tendency to disappear altogether. 

These are among the outstanding fea- 
tures of the winter fashions, which, taken 
generally, are restrained in line and color. 
The chief difference in line is apparent 
in the placing of the waist, which shows 
a very interesting change. In many of 
the new models the waist is no longer 
apparent. This is sometimes accomplished 
by draping and sometimes by skilful cut- 
ting, which gives a sheath-like effect. 


Miche are still of medium length- 
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Edited by 


An examp!e of this line is seen in the coat- 
dress shown at right of the group above. 

Handled in a certain manner, it is a line 
that is often becoming to the older women. 


S 


as there is nothing to break the line 
from neck to hem. This naturally results 
in a greater appearance of slenderness. The 
more sheath-like models, are, of course, 
suitable only for the very slender and are 
not recommended to the very tall woman. 

Another question that looms large is just 
where the drapery will be on the new 
frocks. Will backs still be straight and 
flat, or will they follow the lead of the few 
bustle models that made their appearance 
in the spring, and carry drapery? The 
answer is noncommittal, to say the least. 
Many will be draped in the front, while 
others will reverse the order. One well- 
known designer claims that most of his 
models can be worn either way, according 


to the figure of the wearer, and to prove 
31 
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While keeping to the slim silhouette, The slim, beliless line is observed in 
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Martial et Armand put circular flounces this black satin coat, with a black cloth “7 
across the back and side of this coat fold attached under cords to the edge 
A loose, short jacket of gazelle is worn Premet begs the question and presents a Mo 
over a rep frock with fan-plaited gores coat that adheres to the straight line in gra 
in the skirt starting from the knee back, but has a circular ruffle in front as 
DOEUVILLET 
G 
MARTIAL ET 
ARMAND 
Circailar Tendencies Appear 
; f Wi 
im Winter Wraps 
MOLY 
= 
EMET 
i 
} 
gow’ 
; : , quee 
it his models wear them either way. The one of the most important events of the ing. 
godet—usually shallow—persists in Paris season. This year it was an Eastern well 
flounces, skirt panels, and in skirts, but the pageant, and the Chinese costumes, which won 
folds always fall softly, preserving a were particularly gorgeous, have had a dis- duce 
straight effect. Recently a single circular tinct influence on designers. Now we shall : suits 
flounce across the front or back only doubtless see Chinese coats and cloaks, clot] 
made its appearance in long, slim cloaks tunics designed in the Oriental fashion, is in 
for early autumn, such as the Premet coat embroidery, tassels, and girdles of all sorts. linge 
shown above, with a flounce only in front. Circular effects, which have always been also 
: : ; more or less a feature of Oriental dress, 
The Oriental Note in Fashion will be apparent, and we shall see more ol 

There is an indication that the Orient the applied trimmings which have been so BI 
will influence the later fashions. If this remarkable of late, particularly the em- : of Ie 
prophecy proves to be true, and we have broideries in relief. The cloaks illustrated extel 
every reason to suppose it will, sleeves will on page 55 show this influence. vely 

zrow wide ¢ ser the y appez ‘ T 
grow wide and loose r th in they ippear on What Color is the Mode great 
these first models. Fashion is so elusive a ie stan 
thing that it is interesting to try and trace For daytime wear, all the shades of beige a gre 
the reason for its whims. There is no . iaiatinade and brown that have been so popular color 
doubt that the feeling for Chinese fashions ' will remain in favor, and red and violet in y 






was stimulated by the Bal du Grand Prix, us will be worn a great deal for afternoon 
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Scallops, stitched flat, form the only 
trimming of this smart frock of 
a gray-green, mixed weol fabric 


Most stunning is a suit of black, 
gray, and white plaid. The coat has 
a scarf collar; the skirt is plaited 


Made like a smock, this coat of bright 
red velvet is banded with castor and 
worn over a skirt of black crépe satin 


Plaits and plaid both are brought in- 
to a sports costume with a sleeveless 
plaid coat over a plaited beige frock 


Sports Fashions Favor 


MOLYNEUX 


“eh... 


gowns and evening frocks. There is a 
queer shade of petunia that is very charm- 
ing and suits the dark or fair girl equally 
well. For sports wear, plaids will be 
worn a great deal, and will also be intro- 
duced in tailored suits and three-piece 
suits for street wear. The first autumn 
clothes carry a great deal of yellow, which 
is introduced into hats, gilets, frocks, and 
lingerie. Many black frocks and cloaks are 
also seen embroidered in yellow. 


The Vogue of Black 


Black, which has lost much of its vogue 
of late, will return to popularity to some 
extent, and frocks of black cloth, rep, satin, 
velvet, lace, and mousseline will be worn a 
great deal. Velvet will be one of the out- 
Standing features of the new season, and 
4 great deal of printed velvet in rather gay 
colors will be worn. These velvets come 
In very different combinations. At the 


Plaids and Plaits 


JEANNE BARON 


MOLYNEUX 


races, a white velvet dress was seen printed 
in black, but the favorite tones for the 
autumn will be browns and blacks printed 
in warm, rich colors. 


Millinery Modes 

The small hat still carries all before it, 
but there is a subtle difference between this 
season’s small hat and the close-fitting 
“poke” shape that was popular last season. 
There is a tendency for the brim to roll off 
the face, and it is apt to branch off in 
unexpected directions. Reboux is featur- 
ing a hat that turn: up at the back, and if 
this style becomes popular we may expect 
to see the ‘‘shingled” bobbed heads disap- 
pearing. 

This style of wearing bobbed hair is 
practically the only smart one today, and 
there is no doubt that long hair has come 
into its own again after the bobbed era, 
for which we are all thankful. 
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The Waist-line 
is Fery Often 
Undefined 








MOLYNEUX PREMET 
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With the idea of practicality in mind, Molyneux 
made a traveling coat of beige wool canvas. 
The jaunty cape and smartly tucked sleeves 
keep it from being too severe in appearance 








An unusual trimming is seen on this frock 
of black crépe de Chine (center, above) with a 
design in brown appliqué. The hat worn with 
it 1s of brown crépe encircled with silver ribbon 
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PHILIPPE ET 
GASTON MODELE DEPOSE 










Premet shows a new autumn coat of black cloth An interesting note in this tailored frock by I 
trimmed with a collar and pocket of chinchilla Philippe et Gaston is the bringing of the fulness il 
squirrel. The back is flat, keeping to the over the hips, while the front remains quile " 
straight lines, the godets appearing only in front straight. It is trimmed with soutache braid ti 
Entre-deax of openwork and an odd collar of Drecoll shows a very smart version of the coal T 
fluted ribbon form the interesting decoration frock with an unusual flounced skirt. Also Ci 
of a black crépe marocain frock by Philippe of note are the sleeves, with the new, deep arm- u 
ct Gaston, which is slimly straight in line hole from which the sleeve narrows to the wrist ‘ co 





PHILIPPE ET GASTON 


Heavy gold brocade matelassé was used for 
the coat at left above, and it was trimmed 
with heavy bands of brown fox. Gold and red 
lassels, for securing it, gave added color 


To enhance the white loveliness of a double- 
caped ermine cloak, a lining of silver and 
white silk was added. The deeply rolling 
collar was made of ermine and white velvet 
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Evening cloaks are taking unto themselves all 
the color and design of the season. Of these 
a cloak of red velvet, above, ts covered with 
gold embroidery and banded with “blond” fox 


With cloaks so sumptuous in appearance, gowns 
tend to simplicity. This frock at center above was 
made of white moiré, and with it was worn a tiara 
of brilliants. Silver slippers completed the costume 
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Evening Fashions 
Adopt Metal 


_ Brocades 


DOEUILLET 


A riot of color is seen in the red, rose, 
mauve, blue, and black brocade coat, above, 
which contrasts vividly with the broad, 


flaring bands of kolinsky fur that ‘vim it 


This Doeuillet frock is made of printed 
mousseline, in all shades of rose, and shows 
the forward draping of the skirt taat is 
popular, as well as a circular fiounce 












These silks augur a new reign of 
color for autumn fashions, with 
design playing an important part 
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HE temper of the world is 
reflected in its clothes. In spite 
of whispers that bright color, gay 


patterns, and embroidery were doomed to 
die of their own popularity, we find the new 
season’s fabrics as gay and vivid as ever. 
This is, of course, particularly true of silks, 
for woolen fabrics must of necessity be 
more somber. Even they, however, carry 
a hint of design in some of the jacquard 
fabrics, such as Doesette Jacquard. In 
tailored dresses, the favored fabrics are 
those in the rep family—-Repcloth, Casa- 
cloth, Twill Cord, Charminette, or Char 
meen. The last two are new this season 
and have almost the lightness of silk. 
These light-weight fabrics will be much in 
demand tor the early autumn, when we 
may expect to see a great deal of tucking, 
plaiting and shirring on the frocks. As the 
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season advances, velvets will be 
popular both for day and evening 
wear, and duvetyn and some of the 
soft-pile fabrics will be worn, par- 
ticularly for coats. 

All shades of brown, from the 
deep tobacco shades and the cocoa 
tones to those indefinable shades 
that verge toward gray, will be 
popular. Next to the brown shades 
come the grays, and these some- 
times can not decide whether they 
belong to the gray or the tan side of 
the color card, but they are vastly 
becoming. Of the more decided 
grays is Squirrel gray, a clear, 
youthful color, and Kit Fox gray, 
which is deeper in tone. Midnight 
blue and navy blue, which used 
to be considered spring colors, will 
























CORTICELL! SILKS 


be worn in autumn tailored frocks more 
than they have been for some time past. 

After the long reign of dull crépes, the 
return of satin and other shiny fabrics to 
favor is very interesting. Last season, this 
tendency was indicated, but has now 
reached its zenith. For evening wear the 
foremost feature is the brilliance of bro- 
cades and metal laces. 

When it comes to a question of design, 
the outstanding tendency is toward the 
Chinese. This is particularly noticeable in 
the Corticelli Hindu-chi—a silk and wool 
crépe whose design on Chinese lines gives 
the effect of stitchery. Plain fabrics, of 
course, will still be worn; among the most 
noticeable from this firm are Crépe Sa-on, 
a heavy quality satin Canton, and Crépe 
Koran. Duveen is the latest development 
in silk duvetyn, (Continued on page 188) 
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RRANGING the hair! The 
prettiest woman may be made 
¢ or marred by the arrangement of 
her hair. In fact, I have seen many a 
plain woman—a really plain one—who, 
because she studied her type, dressed her 
hair in the fashion, wore her clothes well, 
and carried herself with an air, became an 
attractive person in appearance and out- 
shone a far prettier sister. On the other 
hand, a pretty girl or woman with uncared 
for hair, arranged without regard for 
style or a becoming line to the head and 
features, loses her chance to be charming. 
There are two standpoints from which 
to consider the arrangement of the hair— 
becomingness and style. It is far better, 
however, if you would be a smartly turned 
out person, to make these two standpoints 
one and arrange your hair in style, be- 
comingly. If a new style is very un- 
becoming, study your face to find what is 
becoming, and arrange your hair in this 
way even though it is not the prevailing 
mode. As a rule, however, a style may 
be modified a little and made becoming. 
There are some styles, of course, which 
belong only to girls and young women, and 
one is bobbed hair. Some white-haired 
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women have tried it, but hardly wisely. 
The new line for bobbed hair is shown 
above. It follows the outline of the head 
at the back, is slightly puffed at the sides, 
and to be quite new should be parted in the 
center, instead of on the side. In fact, 
hair parted in the center is distinctly the 
new mode, waved softly to show the outline 


of the head and wound into ‘a knot at 

the base of the neck, as shown below. 
Wearing the hair in style is quite as 

important as wearing clothes which are in 


style. Of course, at first it is difficult to 
change an arrangement—hair does not 
respond at once. Few professional hair- 








The new line for bobbed hair is 
shown here; at bottom, the new mode 
of hair parted in the center and waved 










dressers can arrange your hair as well as 
you can yourself, after you learn how. 
They can show you how to dress it. If 
the hair is waved, wave it in the new 
manner—then adjust it to your face. If 
there is a natural curl in your hair, it will 
require training, a great deal of patience 
and an eye for line. Of course, some 
women with classical features always wear 
their hair in a distinct fashion of their 
own. In such cases, the result justifies it. 

And now just a word about the touch 
of semi-precious jewelry, beads, and ban- 
gles which add charm to the personality. 
Don’t be too severe with yourself. The 
fashion of the day calls for necklace and 
earrings, bracelets, bags, and fans. Follow 
it. With the small street hat, let the ear- 
rings be small (smaller than in the picture— 
artists will take liberties), and a necklace 
which fits the throat. Crystal and amber 
beads, as well as those of enamel, or 
colored to suggest amethysts or sapphires, 
should be chosen to give a harmonious 
note ora contrast to the costume. With 
the brown of the season—amber; with blue 

-green or lighter blue; with black—crys- 
tal. For the afternoon, longer earrings and 
longer chains are effective and ore. 














The National Shopping Service 


HROUGH the enterprise of the manufacturers, it is 
now possible for women to buy trade-marked mer- 
chandise in every part of the country for every part of the 
wardrobe. Ask your local shops for the models shown on 
these two pages by their trade-mark names, and ask to 
see other models manufactured under the same trade- 
marks with the same guaranty. If you can not find 
these trade-marks in your own shops, write us for the 
name of a dealer in your locality who does carry them 


Smart —Modes For 
Two Score Years 


And Ten 


Poiret twill frock trimmed with braid, in blue, 
black, or brown, 34 to 44, about $35. Felt 
hat, with four-toned silk drape, about $22.50 



















TAILORED-NOT- TAILORED-NOT 
JUST-MADE 


JUST-MADE 




















Sports blouse of crépe de Chine, plailed frills 
on cuffs and convertible collar, white, navy, 
bisque, black, or gray, sizes 34 to 46, about $10 








Crépe de Chine overblouse (above) trimmed with 
bands of tucking. In white, navy, bisque, 
black, or gray, sizes 34 to 46, about $12 


HEN two score years and ten 

\ \ have passed lightly over a woman’s 

head, when she is of medium 

height and has acquired only so much 
avoirdupois as naturally comes to add 
dignity to the carriage, she will not dress 
like willowy twenty, but rather in a way to 
enhance the best aspects of her particular 
type. She need not select dull clothes, for 
these would be out of character if she has 
retained a vivacious interest in life, or if 
she is, happily, a member of an agreeable 
profession. The wise woman of fifty, who 
wishes to appear at her best, will plan to 
invest a definite amount of her income in 
her wardrobe. With the amount of money 
decided upon, it is merely a question of 
apportioning it. This can best ke done by 
making a list of the clothes needed. The 
wardrobe should include the following: 


What the Wardrobe Should Include 


First, a good tailored suit more or less 
severe in style, as experience has shown 
is the more becoming. The Verité model 
on the opposite page is an excellent exam- 
ple of a well-tailored suit of good lines. 
Wear with it a smart hat such as the Rawak 
one shown with the suit, and an attractive 
overblouse. The Tailored-Not-Just-Made 
blouse, at left above, may be had in a 
shade that will match the suit or in white. 
Second, an afternoon gown, which may 





be worn to luncheons, or to informal 
dinners, is essential. The Princess Pat 
frock is quite simple in line, but the plaited 
panels and two-toned embroidery make it 
suitable for most informal occasions. 
Third, two evening gowns, one conven- 
tionally décolleté, and one less so but 
still undeniably an evening gown, should be 
included. Here is a problem of décolleté. 
Having leaned on her elbows for fifty years, 
the woman we are considering fairly yearns 
for sleeves of some sort to cover those mem- 
bers no longer lovely. To add sleeves with- 
out doing violence to the style of an evening 
frock is not easy, and some dressmakers 
utterly refuse to consider it. The Black- 
shire gown, however, with its sheer, crépe 
sleeves fastened at the wrist, achieves the 
desired effect, without being too informal. 




















































































The Double Purpose Wrap 

Fourth, a wrap suitable for wear over 
both the afternoon and evening gowns may 
be added, or two separate wraps, if the 
budget will permit. If there is only one 
wrap, it should be of a type not too con- 
spicuous for day and handsome enough for 
evening. The Miss Manhattan coat, with 
fur collar and cuffs, is excellent in style 
for such a wrap, also warm enough. ; 
DOBBS HAT Fifth, a sports suit and its accessones 
WOOLTEX DRESS should form a part of the wardrobe, for 
though the woman of fifty may not enter 
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PRINCESS PAT 


Sports suit of Eng- 
lish tweeds, striped 
or plain. Coat 
lined with silk 
crépe. In brown, 
gray, tan, blue, or 
black, 34 to 44, 
about $65. Felt 
turban with pheas- 
ant tail trim- 
ming, about $20 


Wrap made of Fa- 
shona (a soft-pile 
fabric) lined with 
silk crépe, in black, 
mole, navy, or tan, 
with large, taupe 
foxcollarand cuffs, 
about $135. Other 
models indifferent 
materials come 
from $50 to $175 


DOBBS HAT 
GOLFLEX SUIT 


into any sports, there are occasions when 
only this type of apparel is appropriate. 
The Golflex suit illustrated is particularly 
good, since it is conservative, yet smart. 


The Question of Hats 

Sixth, in addition to the sports hat, 
there should be one to wear with tailored 
suits and dresses, and one for afternoon 
wear. The afternoon hat might he suit- 
able to wear with a semi-evening frock 
when dining at a hotel or restaurant. 

Seventh, a tailored dress of twill or rep is 
also advisable. The Wooltex model is a 
very good example of the tailored frock, 
and the coat type of frock will be found 
particularly smart and becoming. 

When it comes to selecting shoes, stock- 
ings, gloves, veils, and other accessories, 
these can be found among the many 
trade-marked lines that are well-known. 

Of course, there will be a few things in 
decently good repute remaining from the 
spring outfit, which may be added to 
the fall wardrobe, but let us not delude 
ourselves into believing that clothes which 
have begun to show wear will do. To 
appear in shabby raiment lowers the 
morale, and the morale of a woman of 
fifty is next in importance to her prayers! 


Afternoon dress of Georgette crépe, with em- 
brotdered panel front and back, in black, navy, 
brown, or cocoa, sizes 36 to 44, about $30.75 


MISS 
MANHATTAN 


BLACKSHIRE 


Sheer velva crépe 
forms the upper 
part of the frock 
above, for dinner 
or semi-formal 
wear. The foun- 
dation, girdle, and 
panel are of satin. 
In black, or 
navy, stzes 34 
to 46, about $75 


Smartly tailored 
suit “veloria, with 
wrep-around 
skirt, in navy, 
black, gray, or 
brown, sizes 34 to 
44, about $65. 
Velvet turban with 
carved wood pins, 
black, cocoa, or 
navy, about $25 





School (lothes in 
The New York Shops 


The frock of skydrift (left above) has 
iis pockets embroidered and neck bound 
in contrasting color. In red, brown, 
or Copenhagen, sizes 8 to 14 years, $9.75 


A very practical school frock is this, of 
Poiret twill in navy or brown, with em- 
broidered pockets and white rep collar 
and cuffs. Sizes 8 to 14 years, $14.50 


HILDREN of today wear the 

simplest of clothes on all occa- 
sions. Their school clothes espe- 
cially are made for service and 
practicality, and except for a 
dainty bit of hand work, little 
girls’ dresses are usually unadorned. 
This does not mean that they are 
unattractive. On the contrary, by 
their very simplicity they add to 
the engaging freshness of child- 
hood. Here are suggestions for 
school frocks and suits for the 
younger generation. Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING Shopping Service will 
gladly buy any of these models for 
you upon receipt of check or 
money-order. When ordering, 
to avoid mistakes, please’ state 
clearly and accurately not only the 
article desired, but also in {what 
size and color you wish it sent. 


Girl’s coat of plaid coating, tan with green, 
blue, or brown plaid, lined and intcrlined, 
double-breasted, with leather buttons and de- 
lachable belt, in sizes 6 to 16 years, $18.50 


Warm and very serviceable is this boy's top- 
coat of chinchilla. It has a box back, Ve- 
nelian yoke and sleeves, and is flannel lined. 
In blue, brown, or cinnamon, sizes 4 to 12, $16.50 


Most practical for the school boy is a Nor- 


folk suit of gray, brown, or heather tweeds, 
as it has two pairs of trousers—one pair of 


golf trousers and one knickers. 8 to 18, $12.75 


For little girls from 2 to 6 years is 
this chambray bloomer frock, blue, pink, 
or lavender, embroidered in contrasting 
color, with white collar and cuffs, $2.95 


This tunic suit for little boys from 2 
to 4 is made of chambray and is hand- 
smocked. In blue, brown, or green, with 
white collar and cuffs, it is only $1.95 
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Autumn Frocks in 
Smart Ne 


' 


Felt hat, trimmed with uncurled ostrich, in 
fan with brown feathers, navy with black or 
lan, and all black, $20. Fox scarf, $35 


Very smart lines 
are found in this 
tailored suit of 
veloria, which 
is well made 
and of excellent 
material. The 
skirt is of the 
wrap-around 
type. The coat 
is lined with 
silk, and loops 
of the veloria 
form a trim- 
ming along the 
side seams. It 
comes in brown, 
navy, green, or 
black, sizes 34 
0 44, for $49.50 





In the 
New York Shops 


This is the month of new 
clothes. You will find 
them in your local shops, 
as well as in the New 
York shops, for there need 
be only a whisper of a 
new style, and it is ready 
for you to see. If you can 
not find the clothes you 
want in your local shops, 
we will gladly purchase 
any of these models for you. 
To order, send check or 
money-order (giving size 
and color) to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service 


Jp Sax donee 





Smart felt hat in shades of henna, black, brown, 
navy, or taupe, $15. Of good value is the 


blended sable scarf, $309.75. 


The cane is $3.50 


The frock in 
center is made of 
navy blue, or 
tlack twill and 
is trimmed with 
black braid. The 
cuffs are lined 
with silk. In 
sizes 34 lo 44, 
$35. Very smart 
is this top-coat 
of plaid woolen 
material, which 
is snug enough 
to defy the first 
hint of frost. In 
gray, brown, or 
tan plaid, sizes 
34 to 44, $24.50 
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economical to make one’s own hats, 

but many hesitate to try it because 
of the apparent difficulties to be encoun- 
tered. It may be a pleasure, and simple 
withal, if a careful plan is followed, and 
the design is not too elaborate. 

This smart, poke-shaped hat for fall 
may be made of brown duvetyn or velvet, 
and trimmed with ribbon of the same 
color, or tan-colored ribbon with a picot 
or brown-embroidered edge. Material from 
old hats, or left-over pieces of blouses or 
dresses, might be utilized. 

If you wish to use the velvet from 
your last year’s hat, rip off the velvet 
and clean it by sprinkling with magne- 
sia. Allow the magnesia to stand on 
the velvet for twenty-four hours. 


econd woman will concede that it is 



















How to Steam Velvet 






Having been cleaned, the velvet 
should next be steamed. To do this, 
heat an iron and lay it on its side; 
place a piece of damp cheese-cloth 
over the iron; place the velvet, right 
side up, over the cheese-cloth, and 
move it over the iron until @very part 
of the velvet has been steamed. Parts 
that are badly crushed will need moving 
over the iron sev- 
eral times to raise 
the pile thoroughly. 

To make this 
hat, you will need 
these materials: 

A_poke-bonnet, 
buckram frame 


with a brim meas- 
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By Gaynell Ardell 


uring two inches in the front and one inch 
in the back. This may be purchased at 
any of the shops carrying millinery supplies. 

1!4 yards of velvet 20 inches wide, or 

34 yard of duvetyn 4o inches wide 

5'4 yards of ribbon 1% inches wide 

t hat lining. 

You are now ready to cut the velvet. 
As it is essential in making hats to have 
a true bias, you should follow these direc- 
tions very carefully. Lay your material 
with the cut edge toward you. The selvages 
will then be to your left and right. Take 





Fig. 2 shows how to cut the different 
paris from the material; Fig. 1, the 
buckram frame with velvet crown in place 








Vou will find it quite 
easy to make this 
smart hat to wear with 
your new fall frock. 
Just buy a buckram 
frame of a becoming 
shape, and then fol- 
low the clear and 
sim ple directions, 
given in this arlicle, 
for covering and 
trimming the frame 


MILLINERY LESSON 
Making a Smart Hat of Uelvet 


or Duvetvn 


hold of the left corner and fold diagonally 
until the cut edge which was toward you 
is even with the selvage on your right side. 
Now cut along the fold at left. Next, 
measure from the diagonal side the width 
desired. Fig. 2 will hclp you do this. 
You will need only one bias piece, six 
inches wide in the center and tapering to 
three inches at each end. From the trian- 
gular piece, cut one oblong piece 13 by 11 
inches, and from the remaining piece 
cut two oblong pieces 14 by 12 inches. 
All these pieces are shown in Fig. 2. 


Making the Hat 


Place the 13-by-11-inch oblong piece 
on top of the buckram crown. Do not 
pin all around yet; just pin with three 
pins in the front, three in the back, 
and three at each side, having the pins 
about one-half inch apart. Now catch 
hold of the front left-hand corner and 
the back right-hand corner, and stretch 
until the piece fits smoothly. Pin in 
place. Stretch and pin the remaining 
two corners in the same way. Sew 
all around, using the basting stitch. 
Fig. 1 shows velvet basted to crown. 

Place one of the 14-by-22-inch oblong 
pieces, wrong side up, upon the under 
brim of the hat. 
Pin all around to 
the outer edge 0 
the brim. Cut an 
oblong piece 5 by 
4 inches from the 
center. Cut little 
slashes all (Com 
tinued on page 154) 
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DRESSMAKING LESSON 
A Drated Woolen Dress for Autumn Days 


the early fall, and the smart model 
described in this month’s lesson 

may be easily made by the home sewer 
if she follows with care the directions 
given for cutting, fitting, and trimming it. 
The dress shown in the design is made of 

a woolen material, although it might be 
made of heavy silk. The chief points of 
interest in the design are as follows: a 
skirt draped slightly on the left side, an 
unusual girdle which simply passes across 
the back and falls beside the drapery at 
the left, a kind of raglan sleeve which 
forms a yoke in the back of the waist, 
an interesting decoration carried out in 
wide braid placed in perpendicular. rows 
on both the front and back of the waist, 
and a flaring cuff on which the braid is 
placed in a manner similar to that on the 
waist. Other modes of decoration might 
be used; for instance, rows of narrow braid 
or narrow grosgrain ribbon could be 
used, carried out in a braid-like design. 


Aitiecsi dress is indispensable in 


fA Materials to Use 

The frock may be made of serge (pre- 
ferably the fine, French serge) tricotine, 
Poiret twill, or some of the soft, light- 
weight woolen materials like velours or 
cashmere cloth. If silk is used, it should 
be one of the heavier, firmer grades of 
crépe, trimmed with ribbon. The waist 
lining may be of net or silk. 

The pattern is cut in seven pieces; a 
back and a front section, and sleeve, cuff, 
and girdle sections for the dress, with a 
front and back section for the lining. A 
few points should be noticed about the 
pattern. First, the whole front of the 
gown is given in the pattern instead of 
half as ordinarily given. This is because 
the front is draped slightly on the left side. 
In order to keep the grain of the material 
straight through the center, the material 
must be lifted on the right side as well. 
This is done by using two or three small 
plaits on that side, but up in the waist 
part rather than in the skirt. A few pin 
tucks are to be placed in the front, just 
at the shoulder seam; this also helps to 
keep the grain of the material straight. 
Second, the yoke has a seam in the center 
back, because it is part of the sleeve, and 


Narrow braid is usedin 
Fig. 1, Fig. 2 shows ap- 


tlication of wide brard 


| 
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By Laura I. Baldt, A. M. 


Miss Baldt, Assistant Professor of House- 
hold Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who is writing this series, is 
applying the best principles of home dress- 
making to the smartest fashions of today 


if you placed the center of the yoke on a 
fold of material, the body of the sleeve 
would not be on the right grain; neither 
would the material always be wide enough 
to cut in this way. It would be well to 
lay the parts of the pattern on a table 
and study them carefully before pinning 
the different parts together to test the 
pattern for length and fulness. 

If there is any doubt about the cloth’s 
having been thoroughly sponged, it is 
better to have a near-by tailor do it, unless 
you can do it yourself. It is not difficult 
to sponge cloth, if you wish to do it, but 
it does take a great deal of time. 

The ends of the cloth must also be 
straightened before cutting. This can be 
done by placing the end of a yardstick at 


Patterns for this frock come in sizes 34, 
36, 38 and 4o, for 60c each. Send orders 
to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


the selvage (parallel with it), drawing a 
chalk line straight out from this, and 
trimming the cloth on this line. 

This done, place the pattern on the 
material according to the directions printed 
thereon. Cut the lining when cutting the 
rest of the garment. Before placing the 
front of the pattern on the cloth for 
cutting, be sure to mark the lengthwise 
thread of the goods. This is done by 
measuring the distance between the center 
front of the pattern and its outer edge, 
and placing the line of basting equally as 
far from the selvage of the cloth. This 
basting will serve to mark the center front 
of the gown while fitting. 

Cut all around the outside edges of the 
various parts of the pattern. Mark all 
seam lines, plaits, lines for placing braid, 
and notches with tailor basting. For 
the basting, use a double thread, no knot, 
and sew a line of running stitches along 
the sewing line of pattern, leaving a loop 
of thread in each stitch. Pull the two 
edges of cloth apart and clip the stitches 
between the two layers of cloth, which will 
leave small loops on each piece, marking 
the seams. The front will need to be 
marked with a line of running stitches 
because only a single thickness can be 
marked at a time, the two edges being 
different. Do this very accurately. 


Fitting the Dress 

Baste all pin tucks and plaits first, then 
the front and back sections to the sleeve, 
and last the sleeve and underarm seam in 
a continuous line. Slip the gown over the 
head (a portion of one side or a short 
section of both sides of the front will need 
to be left open, so as to slip it over the head 
easily). Attention will need to be paid 
to the set of the sleeve and the yoke in the 
back. It may be necessary to take up or 
let out the center back seam. The 
length of the sleeve should be marked and 
also the length of the skirt, after having 
looked at the arrangement of the plaits 
to ascertain whether the lines of the drapery 
are good. Also, note the position of the 
lines for the braid or ribbon trimming. 
Make any necessary alteration and remove 
the gown. Then open up the seams where 
necessary, and (Continued on page 189) 


Fig. 3, wrong side of 

Fig. 2; Fig. 4, how to 

use ribbon trimming 
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Printed Pamphlet No. 3105 contains 
working patterns and directions for making 
the towel insertion in three colors; the tray 
cover; and the tea-cloth and napkins, for 25¢ 




















Letters in ail sizes, one of which is 
shown above, are printed on a sheet 
which carries 5 different alpha- 
bets. Pattern No. 3100, 25c. Direc- 
tions for embroidery stitches and car- 
bon sheet are included with pattern 


Here is an effec- 
tive cover for a 
day-bed, with 
pillow to match. 
Pamphlet No. 
3103, 25, carries 
designs and di- 
rections for mak 
ing both, and for 
dragon medallions 
in filet crochet. 
The monograms, 
from  crossstitch 
monograms, Set 
D, in 4 sheets, 25¢ 





ARIED in interest and use is the 
needlework I have designed for 
you this month. There are sug- 
gestions for different kinds of 
household linens, and also for marking 
them. Letters of all sizes, whether for a 
luncheon cloth, bedspread, sheets, or 
bath mat, in the large-size letters that 
range from 6 inches, with the bowknot 
frame, to 4 inches in plain letters; letters 
to use on towels, pillow cases, and scarfs, 
and small letters for tray covers and nap- 
kins, ranging in sizes from 214 to ,114 
inches, come printed on a large sheet 
measuring 32x44 inches. The worker can 
trace them on the linen by means of carbon 





paper, included with the pattern. 


The directions for this- month tell 
how to make the crocheted edge of the 
tray cover shown at the left of this page. 


_ Directions for Edge of Doily 

You will need a piece of linen’ the size 
of the tray, number 50 crochet cotton, and 
a number 12 hook- to make this -edging. 

Turn a hem % inch wide, cover hem 
with s st, close together, all around. 

First Row. Start in s st, ch 3, 1 tr in 
next s st, * ch 4, 1 tr in 5th s st, 1 tr in 
next s st, repeat from *. 

Second Row. Start in ch 4, * ch 4, 
4 d tr in same ch, ch 2, 4 d tr in same ch, 
ch 4, 1 s st in same ch, ch 7, 1 s st in 
second ch 4, repeat from *. 

Third Row. Start in center of ch 7, 
ch 8, 1 sl st in ch 2, (ch 5, 1 sl st in same 
ch) 3 times; ch 8, 1 sl st in center of 
nextch 7, repeat from * to finish this row. 


* 


* 































Working pattern and directions for making 
the filet designs for tea-cloth and napkins, as 
well as for.the edging.and towel insertion, 
are in Printed Pamphlet No. 3105, 25¢, 

















Initials made in tatting are entirely 
They can be made in any 
size, according to their use and the 
size of thread used. Full direc- 
tions and illustrations for making 
them are in Pamphlet No. 3104, 25¢ 


Patterns and di- 
rections for mak- 
ing the various ar- 
ticles shown om 
this page, as wel 
aspatiern No. 
3102, 506, tuft 

spread on page 
43, will be sent 
upon receipt of 
check or money- 
order. Send orders 
to Anne Orr, Good 
Housekeeping, 
New York City 
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JIST GIRLS 


BY ERITH MAY GARDNER. 


T IS the so- 

called “‘pep” in 

you girls these 

days that 

makes every one sit up 

and take notice. We 

don’t find the sit-on-a- 
cushion-and-sew-a- 

fine-seam type of girl 

today, nor can we ex- 

pect to if we are con- 

sistent. You girls 

have such wonderful 
opportunities to 

develop in a physical 

way through athletics 

and sports, that we find 

you bubblingover with 

good spirits due to 

your fine health devel- 

oped from outdoor 

exercise, In Grand- 

mother’s time, the other type prevailed, but 
conditions were different then. She never 
playedbasketball nor tennis. Her activ- 


ities on the green were limited to croquet. 


ina dress that was made ev train—to say 
nothing of her much-becorseted anatomy. 
Just think how time has improved con- 
ditions! You now wear an elastic girdle— 
or I hope you do, if you have begun to 
develop, for an elastic girdle 
worn properly—that is, low 
—helps you to acquire the 
posture mentioned later on. 
If you want your hair trained 
in a certain way, you wear 
a bandeau to keep it in po- 
sition until you acquire the 
desired effect. Don’t forget 
that your youthful, grow- 
ing body can take a little 
banding, too, to help it grow 
strong and erect. 
Girls of today also have 
more freedom of thought 
than the past generation 
had. This should develop 
wonderful specimens of 
womanhood, mentally and 
physically. You are not 
tied to your mothers’ 
apron strings as girls 
were in bygone days, but 
then, this is a stringless 
era, for where are Grand- 
mother’s bonnet strings? 
Worthy of mention, how- 
ever, are some of the char- 
acteristics of girls of yes- 
terday. Their gracious- 
hess should not be for- 
gotten andshould be fostered 
48 a worth-while inheritance. 


The com plete riding outfilis from 
B. Altman & ( ‘ompany; the top- 
‘oat from Knox, and the hat 
Srom Bonwit Teller & Com puny 


A girl may be beautiful in form and face, 
but if she is unkind and selfish, she is left 
far behind by the plainer girl who is always 
considerate of others, and sweet, and 
gracious. So learn to be gracious. 


Your New Sports Clothes 


In last month’s issue I promised you 
some new sports clothes this month, so I 
am going to stop talking about you for the 
present and talk about your sports clothes. 
We hear whispered about that the side- 
saddle is gaining in popularity, but for 
“Just Girls” I felt sure you would want me 
to select a habit for riding astride. The 
illustration shows only the habit, but a 
smart paddock top-coat may be worn on 
colder days. Among the comfortable 
clothes is the knitted wool suit. With this 
you need have no thought of wrinkles, even 
after it has been packed. The skirt will 
not sag, for it is four-gored and the seams 
are welted with a straight strip of material 
which adds smartness and durability. 

The sweaters are lovelier thanever. The 
mannish coat style is still good, and for 
outdoor sports in really cold weather the 
voung girl can find nothing better than 
the slipover, with rolled collar, of fairly 
heavy-weight wool. The illustration shows 
a stunning sweater blouse developed in 


two tones, looking very 

much like a filet mesh 

in tan, or pearl gray; 

light-weight wool over 

a closely-woven lining 

of navy. The collar, 

belt, and pocket trim- 

ming are of the lighter 

shade, closely woven. 

The whole effect might 

be called a glorified 

middy of fall and win- 

ter weight. With it is 

depicted a sports skirt 

of the wrap-around 

type, withtwo dartson 

each hip and a pocket 

at the right that runs 

tothebelt. Thepocket 

is high enough to be 

out of sight when the 

skirt is worn with a 

sweater or overblouse, and will be a relief 

to the girl who finds it such a bore to have 

pockets catching on every convenient, or 

inconvenient knob, and torn or ripped. 
The top-coat, that may be worn over any 

sports clothes, is very trim and smart. 

Instead of the long top-coat, a very smart 

jacquette of polo cloth in plain color is 

just right, until really cold weather. 

Last month you had a 
splendid pattern for a gym- 
nasium outfit, which was 
given on the page of school 
clothes, for ‘Just Girls.” It 
is one vou will need for all 
field work in the fall or floor- 
work in the winter, and one 
you can make yourself. The 
pattern may be purchased 
from Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for thirty cents. 

When you make your 
gymnasium outfit, girls, may 
each one of you sew into it 
her determination to be one 
American girl who will show 
her “gym” training in her 
everv-day life. When you 
hear that command, ‘‘Posi- 
tion,” given by your physical 
director, and you raise your 
chest, with hips back, head 
up, and chin in, you must 
realize that if that is the ideal 
carriage for a period of gym- 
nasium work, it is the ideal 
carriage for all times. In 
this way you will be making 
the best of the opportunities 
offered to you and will retain 
yourhealthand vigor—which 
mean priceless happiness. 


The knitted suit left above, isfrom 

B. Altman; the hat from Bonwit 

Teller. The sweater and tweed 

skirt come from B. Altman & Co. 
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I[llustrated by 


Charles D. 








Résumé of Preceding Instalments 


YEAR was the limit of 

time allowed Joyce Gath- 

way, sole heiress of her 
grandfather, Jupiter Gathway— 
if she wished to remain an 
heiress. Within that time she 
must “find God’—as the old 
man expressed it—or he would 
leave her penniless to fight the 
world alone. 

It was not a new misunder- 
standing that had come between 
them. Even as a child, Joyce 
had felt his disapproval, his sus- 
picion, his conspicuous lack of 
belief in her. And at every 
opportunity he had reproached 
the child with the old story of 
her mother, who had run away 
with a lover when Joyce was 
only a baby. 

Joyce could remember the 
night it had happened, when a 
lovely woman, with tears stream- 
ing down ner cheeks, had bent 
over her crib and lifted her to a 
kiss and fierce embrace of baffled 
love. All through her life she 
had treasured that memory, had 
dreamed of the day when she 
might find her mother again and 
recapture that vanished trea 
sure of mother love. She might 
have gone to her before, but for 
the announcement of a second 
marriage. Hermotherhad become 
the Countess de Tauro. 

Circumstances drew her even 
nearer to her mother now. Ina 
way, she was following in her 
mother’s footsteps. A prominent scandal 
sheet had first suggested that she was to 
be named in Mrs. Larry Fay’s suit for 
divorce, and Joyce knew that when the 
case came to trial, she would have no repu- 
tation left, however innocent she was in 
reality. And she was innocent. If she 
had been less innocent, she would not have 
risked being seen continually with a mar- 
ried man well known to be in disagreement 
with his wife. She had given herself 
unthinkingly to a summer’s friendship 
with this man, because he somehow seemed 
to need her, and for that she would pay the 
penalty of having the name of Gathway 
dragged in the dust. 

It was that that had caused her grand- 
father’s furious resentment and his ulti- 
matum. It was that that was pushing her 
into her mother’s arms. Surely her 
mother, who had known the horror of 
gossip, of even what her world would have 
called social ruin, would be able to under- 
stand, to sympathize. 

Joyce had no wish to stay in New York. 
Larry Fay was there, and she hoped never 
to see him again. She refused his offer to 
marry her as soon as his freedom was 
secured. She did not love him. She had 
been only playing with fire. 

“Assoon as I am free, I shall come to 
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By Coningsby 






you again,” he promised her stubbornly. expectation of the meeting that awaited 
“Tt will be no use,” she told him. “But her. hy 
at least you will come honorably.” To uproot and transplant herself for a! 


“T shall come, nevertheless.” undetermined period had entailed mot 4 


business than she had at first anticipated. 

I It had been late in September when she 

had decided to run away; it was now 

HE bustle of packing was ended. November. The chief cause for her delay 
Joyce was speeding in a taxi to- had been her mother’s vacillation. Her 
ward the dock from which the plans seemed so vague that Joyce was st 
steamer set sail for the shores of uncertain whether their meeting was 


romance. She had nothing more to think take place at Palermo, Naples, Marseilles, § 


‘ated 
about but the peace of the voyage and the or some other rendezvous to be appointet 
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When they had finished repacking, Nannie 
made a remark more than ordinarily searching, 
“I’ve noticed, Miss Joyce, that when folks begin 
to live as if God was, usually they find Him”’ 
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on the ship’s arrival. To wait for definite 
inlormation might have carried her far 
into the winter, so she had cut short 
hegotiations by booking her passage 
and cabling to her mother that she was 
Sailing, 

The most painful incident of her de- 
Parture had been the dismissing of 
Nannie. The old nurse had insisted that 
Wherever her young mistress went, it was 
her duty to follow. That her com- 
red Was not desired made no difference. 

on account of altered financial 
















oflonging for her, Joyce sets sail to find the 


before, herself met with shipwreck on— 


of FOLLY 


circumstances, Miss Joyce could not 
afford to pay her, she was willing to serve 
for nothing. 

When every other argument had been ex- 
hausted, Joyce had had to remind her that 


‘ she had always been one of her mother’s 


harshest critics and that, since her mother 
was so recently remarried, her presence 
could hardly fail to produce discord. 
Nannie had seemed to perceive the logic 
and had settled down to a mood of grieved 
resignation, from which she had permitted 
herself to be stirred only by contempt for 


the contradictions contained in 
the Countess de Tauro’s cables. 

To make the parting easier, 
Joyce had planned for her to 
leave the day before the sailing. 
Contrary to expectation, the old 
lady’s farewell had been disap- 
pointingly unemotional. She had 
taken herself off with the grim 
smile of almost any domestic who 
considers that she has had the 
better of an argument. 

The final day had dawned—a 
Saturday. During luncheon at 
the Vanderbilt—the last meal on 
her native soil—Joyce had real- 
ized that she was indecently 
friendless. The fact that she 
was surrounded by gay couples 
bound for Broadway matinées, 
had not helped matters. It had 
been at this moment, when her 
belated love of country was 
reaching the tragic point, that 
the familiar figure of Mr. Reel 
had appeared in the doorway 
and lumbered over to her table. 
At first, he had accounted for the 
accident of their meeting by the 
fiction of legal business in N2w 
York; when she showed herself 
unfeignedly glad of him, he had 
confessed unblushingly that she 
alone was the reason for his trip 
from Philadelphia. 

“I guessed it might be like 
this,’ he said; “so I jumped 
aboard a train and came along 
to shake you by the hand.” 

And that was how it happened 
that this most bulky of persons sat crowd- 
ing her into the corner, while the taxi 
hurried her through lower New York to the 
jumping-off point of her erratic journey. 

They were approaching the East River, 
when he turned to her jestingly. ‘No 
one suspects a fat man, and yet I’m risking 
my reputation.” 

“T know it,’ she smiled pathetically. 
“I’m a notorious person. Don’t think I 


don’t appreciate your charity. What 
made you take such a chance? 
The humorous face expanded. “I didn’t 


consult my wife. If she doesn’t ask, I 
shan’t tell her. You’d guessed that?” 

She nodded. 

“Then what made me? Because I 
wanted you to feel certain that you're 
leaving at least one friend behind, who 
doesn’t think of you as notorious. The 
worst of having a reputation thrust upon 
you is that you’re sometimes tempted to 
live up to it.” Hepanted. It might have 
been from emotion; it might have been 
from shortness of breath. ‘You see, it’s this 
way: I never had a daughter; a daughter’s 
something that I’ve always wanted. If 
my wish had been granted, you're the 
kind of gir— So I have a soft spot.” 

She placed a small, gloved hand in his 


podgy one. “I’m going to my mother. 
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She's been a sort of religion to me. It 
isn’t likely I'll disappoint you.” 

‘But, in a way, you have,”’ he surprised 
her. “It would have been more game to 
face it out. Of course, you’ve made plans 
to be defended in your absence?” 

She shook her head. ‘Why should I? 
So long as I can think well of myself, 
judgments from the outside don’t matter.” 

He shot out his lower lip in disapproval. 
“If the rest of the world agreed with you, 
there’d be a precious poor living for 
lawyers.” 

“There’d be a worse,” she laughed, ‘‘if 
they had people who couldn’t pay them as 
their clients.”’ 

Then, in a burst of confidence, she told 
him about her grandfather. 

“But if you had the money,” he persisted 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘you would have made ar- 
rangements to defend yourself?” 

Fearing the offer which she believed was 
coming, she spoke emphatically. ‘I wouid 
not. Friends who care for me won't need 
proof of my innocence. The others—” 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

“They're nearly all the others,” he 
retorted, “in a world as sceptical as ours. 
You must have discovered that. Where 


are all your cavaliers, that it should be 
left to a battered knight-errant like myself 
to be acting as your escort?” 


SHE glanced away from him. She, too, 
had had that thought. 

Mr. Reel was speaking. “‘I 
you've told your mother?”’ 

‘About what?” 

‘The divorce.”’ 

“T couldn’t. Why do you ask? | 
tried; then I decided to leave everything 
unpleasant till we met.” 

He changed the subject. It was not till 
they were following the line of docks that 
he returned to it. 

“T’m going to say what’s in my mind as 
brutally as if you were a man. To me, 
this running away looks vellow. I'd hoped 
to see you stand and fight. A woman’s 
honor is the most precious possession she 
has. You yourself said, if you believed 
a girl enhanced her value by tramping 
through the mire, vou’d rather you had 
drowned. It was the real you who said 
that. So I have the faith that when 
you’ve got over this stage-fright, you'll 
come back. When you do, I'll go the 
limit for you, professionally, financially, 
with everything that is mine. When 
you’ve come to your senses, have no more 
hesitation in commanding me than you 
would if you were my daughter.” 

Tears sprang tohereyes. “You're unac- 
countably good to me.”’ 
He patted her arm. 
self. As for me, I’m only a fat 

indulging a sentiment.” 

They rattled up to the wharf and eased 
themselves out. From then on, connected 
conversation was at an end. 

“T wish you were coming,” she whis- 
pered excitedly. “You'd have to borrow 
a guitar. I feel that every night is going 
to be starry.” 

“Tf you’re wishing me as your father,” 
he replied ridiculously, “I second the 
motion. If you’re wishing me in any 
other capacity, I fear Mrs. Reel might 
object.”’ 

As though Mrs. Reel were already 
objecting, the siren screamed its warning. 

“You'll write?” he urged. 


suppose 


“Be good to your- 
man 


The Coast of Folly 


“T’ll write,” she promised. 

At the gang-plank, to her confusion, she 
found herself enveloped in a warm em- 
brace. The last she saw of him was a 
moon-shaped face and a_ handkerchief 
which was waving frantically. 

She was leaning against the rail, watch- 
ing the receding towers of New York as 
thev sank beneath the rising tide of sky. 

“T should never have believed it of him.” 

She turned sharply at the familiarity of 
the voice. Standing at her elbow was 
Nannie. Nannie went on talking, obvi- 
ously in an effort to put herself in the right 
and to postpone the necessity of account- 
ing for her presence. 

“If there was ever any one who needed 
looking after, it’s you, Miss Joyce. You're 
that innocent. To think that I should 
have lived to see the day when a fat, 
married man would kiss you in public!” 

Joyce glanced up and down the deck. 
There was too much of an audience. 
Taking her old party in the black bonnet 
by the arm, 

“We'd bettér go to my cabin,” she 
advised. 

When she had closed the door, she faced 
her tyrant. 

“Nannie, dear, I’m not pretending that 
I’m not glad to see you. I was feeling 
terribly lost. But how did you get here?” 

“The same as any one else—by handing 
over good money.” 

“But why? I’m poor. 
can’t afford you?” 

“And who’s asking you to afford me? 
I suppose I’ve a perfect right to travel 
on the same boat. It just happened that 
all my life I’ve wanted to see—” 

“What?” Joyce interpolated. ‘This 
boat stops at Palermo, Naples, and Mar- 
seilles. You can take your choice.” 

The wrinkled face looked up, stripped 
of all pretences. ‘‘Any place, Miss Joyce, 
where vou’re going. It was just more than 
I could bear, to be parted from you.” 


I’ve told you I 


T WAS too late to dock the night they 

reached Palermo; the ship lay hove to 
in the bay till morning. Next day, when 
other passengers were rowed ashore for 
excursions, Joyce stayed. Any moment a 
message might be received from her 
mother. She had hoped that since Palermo 
was the first port of call, her mother 
would be there to meet her. There was 
neither telegram nor letter. She composed 
her features that the shrewd eyes of Nannie 
might detect nothing of her disappoint- 
ment. 

It took one night to cross to Naples. 
Not knowing what instructions might 
await her there, she packed in readiness 
before retiring. 

She was wakened by a tapping on her 
cabin door. In the passage her stewardess 
was standing. 

“Excuse me, Mademoiselle, but the 
Purser thought that this might be the 
letter over which you’ve been worrying.” 

Slitting the envelope, she snatched a 
hurried glance. “It is. Will you thank 
him?” 

Slipping back into her berth, her knees 
hunched up, she devoured the contents of 
the pages. 

“My darling daughter: 

“This is to welcome you. I can’t tell you 
what it means to me, after all these 


years, to know that you are again to be 
mine. I try to picture you as grown up, 
but it’s always the chubby-kneed baby 
girl, so cruelly torn from me, who appears 
before my eyes. 

“T -have to confess I’m frightened. It’s 
my reason for not welcoming you in person 
at Naples. It’s been my reason all along 
for postponing. If you were to dislike 
me or to meet me with judgment in your 
eyes, I think it would mean my death, 
That’s my reason for having arranged that 
our reunion shall take place in private. 

“I’m staying at the Hotel Pompadour 
at Cannes. If you telegraph me from 
Marseilles by what train you'll arrive, I'l] 
ask my husband to be on the platform. 
On the other hand you may be bringing 
your car, in which event you'll probably 
drive. You see, I’m quite ignorant as to 
what sort of daughter; I’m to expect; 
whether she travels with all the luxuries of 
a great heiress or as a practical young 
person without ostentation. It’s. this 
ignorance which makes me so distrustful. 

“With a vearning that is almost as pain- 
ful as despair, 

I remain 
Your affectionate 
Mother.” 


OR long after she had finished reading, 

she crouched staring at the writing. So 
that was the reason for the seeming ungra- 
ciousness and the repeatedly altered plans! 
This mother, who could think of her only 
as a baby, was afraid of her. 

Throwing herself back against the pil- 
lows, she lay without motion. At last she 
was wanted; the thought thrilled her. Not 
only wanted, but she would have some one 
weaker than herself to protect. Why her 
mother, who was so newly married, should 
need protecting, was not clear to her. 
There had been scandals—more than one; 
but of the details and the circumstances 
she was ignorant. Perhaps her mother was 
a broken butterfly. Perhaps the Count de 
Tauro was not so grand as he sounded. 
Certain it was that for a woman who had 
committed follies, forty-five was the season 
when accounts began to be rendered. 

Sunlight fell in bars through slats of the 
drawn shutters. Engines had ceased to 
throb. The cheerfulness of labor drifted 
up from outside. The air was full of 
mingled fragrances of sea and land. By 
rising she could view Naples, mounting 
like an anfphitheatre, plumed with trees 
and terraced with palaces. For the mo- 
ment she was careless of these splendors. 
For her the adventure of responsibility 
was commencing. It was as though she 
had been sick and had wakened to 4 
tingling restoration. Her pride was com- 
ing back. As she slowly dressed, with the 
knowledge of the fiercely-colored world 
outside, she gazed repeatedly at_hersell 
with contented admiration. Whatever 
worth she had left should be placed at this 
unknown mother’s disposal. 

Two mornings later, she landed at 
Marseilles and was on board the Riviera 
express for Cannes. She made the cot 
nection by the narrowest of margins, 
barely finding time to telegraph: 

“Your letter received. Arrive two 
thirty-seven.” ; 

The only fly in the ointment was Nanmle, 
who objected to the inconvenience of 9 
much hurry. She saw no reason why 4 
mother who had (Continued on page 17) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COOKERY 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
Mildred Maddocks Bentley, Chairman Advisory Board 






Man or Boy 


Roast Beef Sandwich 
Chicken and Lettuce Sandwich 
Potato Salad 
Sweet Pickles 
Pound Cake 
Apple Coffee 


Baked Bean Sandwich 
Bacon with Lettuce Sandwich 
Cold Slaw 
Tomato 
Fruit Cake Coffee 


Clam Chowder 


Pilot Biscuit 
Mixed Pickles 
Celery 


Doughnuts Apples 
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American Cheese Sandwich with Mustard 
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Woman or Girl 


Chicken and Lettuce Sandwich 
Graham Bread, Apricot Jam Sandwich 
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Lunch Box Suggestions 


Child 


Chicken Soup 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 


Olives Cream Cheese, Nut and Lettuce Sandwich 


Bunch of Grapes 
Plain Cake 
Milk 





Salmon and Lettuce Sandwich 
Jelly Sandwich 
Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
Apple Milk 





Cream Cheese. Olive and Nut Sandwich 
Leg of Chicken 
Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Fruit Salad 
Ginger Cookies 
Milk 


Date Gelatin 
Plain Cake 
Sweet Chocolate 





Chopped Egg Sandwich 


Peanut Butter and Brown Bread Sandwich 


Orange 
Cookies Cocoa 
Raisins and Dates 





Cream of Rice Soup 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 


Chopped Celery and Olive Sandwich 


Cup Custard 


Apple 
Molasses Candy : 





(ommon Sense and \unches 


Their ‘Relationship as Uiewed by the Institute 


ROBABLY no greater wrong is 

perpetrated upon human beings 

than the self-inflicted one of im- 

properly selected lunches at midday. 
Cases of indigestion and other digestive 
disturbances find their origin in the noon 
meal. Restaurants and cafeterias are 
oftentimes unjustly blamed and criticized 
for poor cooking, when the fault lies 
entirely with the luncher who selected a 
meal with utter disregard of his or her 
food requirements. 

It is not so many years ago that 
the lunch basket was the usual thing 
in an office, and even the most 
fastidious girl seemed to have no 
hesitancy in carrying a lunch. 
But times have changed. Lunching 
out, especially in cities, seems to be 
the vogue, and with but few ex- 
ceptions every type of eating place 
welcomes women as well as men. 
Cafeterias, restaurants, and lunch 
rooms now Offer bills of fare of sufii- 
cient variety to insure the privilege 
of a wise selection of 
food. To order a lunch 
and still keep fit for 
the afternoon’s work is 
entirely within one’s 
own discretion. 

Competition among 
restaurants patronized 
by business lunchers is 
keen. One may spe- 
cialize on food with 
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the home-cooked flavor; one may make a 
specialty of dessert; while yet another 
may be popular for its sea food. But on 
practically all the bills of fare one will 
find such dishes as chicken croquettes 
with mashed potatoes, Irish stew, pot 
roast with noodles, breaded veal cutlets 
with potatoes, hot roast beef sandwich 
with potatoes, and paprika schnitzel with 
spaghetti. It does not seem to have 

















occurred to these restaurateurs that the 
power of suggestion could be brought into 
play for their own profit as well as for 
the purpose of rendering their patrons a 
genuine service. For instead of placing 
vegetables and green stuffs off in columns 
by themselves, they could be printed near 
the meat items, under each individual 
item, naming those vegetables that should 
accompany the main dish. There is 
reason to believe that such an innovation 
would be appreciated by the eating public, 
as mistakes in food selection are 
made more because of unfamiliarity 
with food values and combinations 
than because of a perverse desire 
to “eat what I like because I like 
ee 

The popularity of a certain type 
of cafeteria is due not alone to its 
facilities for quick service, so neces 
sary when one has but an hour at 
noon, but also to its method of 
displaying food. Trained dietitians 
are usually in charge of kitchens 
such places, and n0 
small part of their 
work is the super 
vision of the arrange 
ment of food on the 
counters. They realiz 
the palate appeal of 
attractive combina 
tions and their sug 
gestive value. Such 
a cafeteria practically 


A box and lunch 
like this will 
pleasea child 
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Arrangement of food 
on acafeteria counter 
affects palate reac- 
tion, unconsciously 
influences one’s 
choice, and is as im- 
portant as the food 





does the selecting for its 
patrons and offers what 
is good for them whether 
the guest realizes it or 
not. 

Of course, it is well 
known that occupation 
has much to do with food 
requirements. The desk 
worker who hurriedly in 
dulges in veal cutlet, 
potatoes, custard pie, and coffee need not 
be surprised when he finds himself heavy 
and logy about mid-afternoon. We are 
all lovers of starch and proteins to the 
exclusion of green stuffs and fruits, but 
if we would make it a practise to order 
spinach, cold slaw, sprouts, onions, lettuce, 
or other vegetables with our meats, spa- 
ghetti, cheese dishes, and other protein 
and starchy foods, it would make for 
betterefliciency. Inefficiency ismoreclose- 
ly associated with improper feeding than 
we are prone to believe. Something green 
in every meal is an excellent rule to follow. 

Desserts are good in their place, but the 
dessert should round out the meal. It 
plays just as important a part in balancing 
a meal as the main articles of food. It is 
often necessary to place the entire order 
for lunch at once, and when we sit with a 
tempting menu before us and a cavernous 
appetite, strawberry shortcake, Boston 
cream pie, chocolate layer cake, and other 
Sweets of that character make a strong 
appeal. But when we reach the dessert 
course, we find that relish for them has flown. 
A good plan to follow, when placing the 
entire order at one time, or in selecting 
food from a cafeteria counter, is to start 
light and finish heavy, so to speak. In 
other words, a hearty beginning should 
make a light ending, and when a heavy, 
tempting dessert is seen in the distance 
and coveted, the main dish should 
be light. There are few desserts that 
can equal a fruit salad. Just a little 
thought in the selection of lunches will 
mean greater ability for work, and un- 













































































doubtedly lower expenditure of money. 

The person who carries a lunch from 
home is often to be envied. Tidbits from 
the dinner of the night before, dainty 
desserts, a hot drink, and a nourishing hot 
soup can all be packed with ease. The 
up-to-date lunch boxes now to be found 
in the shops come in varying sizes, are 
neat in appearance, and are made in such 
a way that they can be kept clean and 
sweet by the use of mild soap and water. 

There should be on hand for the prepa- 
ration of a lunch to carry, wax paper, 
paper napkins, papier maché containers, 
fork, spoon, pepper and salt shakers, and 
a thermos bottle. Each sandwich or other 
article of food should be wrapped indi- 
vidually in sufficient waxed paper to cover 
entirely, so as to keep it fresh. In using 
the papier maché containers, line them first 
with wax paper arranged in such manner 
as to have an end protruding, so that it 
may be folded over the contents of the box 
before the cover is placed on it. 

In making sandwiches, do not skimp 
the filling. If one side of the bread is 
buttered generously, the other can be 
laid with the filling, but butter on both 
slices keeps the bread moist and prevents 
the filling from soaking through. Avoid 
using as filling anything that will run and 
present an unappetizing appearance when 
the package is opened. If lettuce is 
part of the sandwich filling, trim the over- 
hanging edges neatly. In making sand- 
wiches for a man or a boy, be sure to leave 
the crusts on the bread, but cut the sand- 
wiches through the center so that they may 














COURTESY OF CENTRAL BRANCH Y.W.C.A.,N.Y%, 


An attractive lunch 
; for a man or boy. 
The thermos bottle 
carried in the box and 
attached to the cover 
may be used for a bev- 
erage or a hot soup 


be eaten easily. In pack- 
ing the lunch, try if possi- 
ble to lay the food in the 
box in the order in which 
it will be eaten, or place 
together those articles 
which are to be eaten to- 
gether. 

The lunch for a girl or 
woman should perhaps be 
a little daintier than that 
for the boy or man. Remove the crusts 
from the bread, cut the slices somewhat 
thinner, and include at least one sweet 
sandwich made with a jelly filling. 

Lunch for the school child is a problem 
in many homes. One child of our ac- 
quaintance, who was underweight for her 
eleven years, showed an increase in weight 
when she began to take her lunches from 
home to school, instead of hurrying home 
and hurrying back and finding it necessary 
to eat with one eye on the clock. This 
child was a fastidious eater and had 
strong aversions for certain types of food 
which unfortunately were the very ones 
which her system needed. She was a 
child of unusual intelligence for her years, 
and it was not a difficult task to change her 
ideas when she was told the whys and 
wherefores concerning her food require- 
ments. She became interested in planning 
her own lunches, having been given a list 
of dainty sandwiches and other things 
which she could have, and it was gratify 
ing to have her proudly announce that she 
was gaining in weight after two months of 
lunch carrying. She supplemented her 
lunch with a glass of milk or a dish of soup 
at the school lunch counter. In the case 
of this child it was much better for her to 
take a lunch from home than to be given 
money to purchase the entire meal at the 
lunch counter, as she might have disre- 
garded any suggestions given her. 

The menus given suggest suitable 
lunches for various members of the family 
who carry their midday meal with them 


to business or to school. “s 



























































Culled 
And 


Finnan Haddie Savory 


1 finnan haddie 2 tablespoonfuls 

1 small onion ped parsley ; 

1 green pepper % teaspoonful paprika 

144 cupfuls milk 4 tablespoonfuls butter 
*% teaspoonful salt 


chop- 


Clean the finnan haddie carefully and 
dry. Place in a large baking pan and dot 
over with the butter. Then sprinkle with 
onion and seeded green pepper, chopped 
fine, the chopped parsley, paprika, and 
salt. Cover with the milk and bake at 
375° F. for one hour, basting frequently 
as the milk evaporates. Serve at once. 
Mrs. A. McK. Eiker,6312 Connecticut Ave.Chevy Chase, Ma. 


Delectable Corn Clams 


% cupful butter 

4 tablespoonfuls flour 
% cupful clam juice 

4 tablespoonful cream 
f white 


1 pint soft clams 

1 cupful fresh corn, 
cooked and grated 

1 green pepper, seeded } 

2 egg-yolks % teaspoonful 

% cupful sifted cracker pepper 
crumbs Parsley 

Lemon rings 1% tablespoonfuls 

1 teaspoonful salt butter 

4%, small white onion Clam shells 


Heat the clams in their own juice to the 
boiling-point. Remove the clams, re- 
serving the liquor, and rejecting all but 
the lean meat, chop them. Add to this 
the corn and mix well. Meanwhile, chop 
the green pepper and the onion fine. 
Cook them until soft in one-fourth cupful 
of butter, letting neither butter nor 
vegetable brown. Then add the salt and 
the flour gradually while stirring con- 
stantly. Then add the clam juice, which 
has been strain- 
ed, and cook 
until the mix- 
ture thickens, 
stirring con- 
stantly. To this 


When Serving Sea Food 


Readers’ 


from Our 


Tested by Us 


fo 


teaspoonful of the egg well beaten. Form 
the mixture into six balls, flatten them, 
making them rather nest shaped, and 
slightly indent the centers. Brush the 
nests well with the reserved beaten egg. 
Brown in a 400° F. oven for five minutes. 
Meanwhile, cut the oysters in pieces and 
mix with the dried crumbs, melted butter, 
oyster liquor, and salt. Fill each nest with 
some of the mixture, and then sprinkle 
the chopped parsley, chopped green pepper, 
and milk over all. Place ina 400° F. oven 
for five minutes, long enough to heat the 
mixture through. Serve on a_ platter, 
nicely garnished. 

Mrs. N. H. Ermatinger, 702 Cramer St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oyster Toast 

6 slices bread 

36 oysters 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 

1% teaspoonfuls salt 

2 teaspoonfuls finely 
minced parsley 


1 egg 
1 cupful milk 
4 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 cupful thin cream 
15 teaspoonful white 
pepper 
Beat the egg slightly and add the milk 
gradually, while stirring constantly. Dip 
the slices of bread in this mixture and 
sauté to a golden brown in a frying pan. 
Drain the oysters from their liquor and 
place in a saucepan with the butter. When 
thoroughly heated through, add the flour 
gradually while stirring. Last, add the 
cream, a little at a time, and stir until 
smooth and well-blended. Add the salt, 
pepper, and minced parsley. Then pour 


over the toast and serve while hot. 
James A. Meldrum, Box 8475, Lancaster, Via Lincoln, Neb. 





These Bulletins Will Help You 


Best 


r You 


half-inch squares. Add the salt, mace, and 
finely-chopped parsley. Grease a baking- 
dish and line with half the cornflakes, 
Put in the shrimp mixture; cover evenly 
with the remaining cornflakes. Dot with 
one tablespoonful of butter and place in 
a 500° F. oven for twelve minutes. This 
same recipe may be baked in individual 
ramekins, if desired. 
Aidis Dunbar, Box 908, Housatonic, Mass. 


Kippered Cod 


14% pounds kippered 1 large bunch parsley 
cod 4% cupful hot water 
2 tablespoonfuls butter % teaspoonful pepper 


Grease a large baking pan, place the 
kippered cod in it, and cover with the hot 
water. Bake at 400° F. for ten minutes. 
Meanwhile, melt the butter in a frying 
pan and sauté the parsley, which has 
been washed and thoroughly dried, until 
it is crisp. Serve the fish with a garnish of 
fried parsley. 

Zahrah E. Preble, 1534 Arch St., Perkeley, Cal. 


Red Snappers with Shrimp 


¥% teaspoonful pepper 
2 teaspoonfuls lemon- 
1% pound fresh shrimp juice 
2 cupfuls milk 1 tablespoonful vinegar 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 4 tablespoonfuls chop- 
4 tablespoonfuls flour ped green pepper 
1% teaspoonful celery 1 tablespoonful catchup 
salt %4 teaspoonful salt 
Parsley 


Remove the skin from the fish and wrap 
in a piece of cheese-cloth. Plunge in 
boiling water to which the vinegar has 
been added, and simmer gently for twenty 
minutes. Mean- 
while cook the 
shrimp until 
tender, remove 
the shells and 
viscera, and cut 


2 pounds fish in one 
slice 
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mixture. Butter 
large clam shells 
and fill with the 
clam mixture. 
Cover with the cracker crumbs, and 
dot with one and one-half tablespoon 
fuls of butter. Dust with white pepper 
and brown in a 500° F. oven for twelve 
minutes. Serve on a hot platter, gar- 
nished with lemon rings and parsley. 
Mrs. Luella MacArthur, 422 First National Bank Bldg., 
Long Beach, Cal. 


New Oyster Patties 


3 cupfuls mashed pota- 1 cupful dried bread- 
toes crumbs 

1 egg 1 tablespoonful melted 

14 pint large oysters butter 


1 cupful oyster liquor 
1 tablespoonful chop- 1 teaspooniul chopped 
ped green pepper parsley 
1 tablespoonful milk 


1g teaspoonful salt 


Season the mashed potatoes with salt, 
pepper, and butter, and add all but one 
7) 
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Shrimps Aldis 
1 cupful crumbled 
cornflakes 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 1 tablespoonful 


1 pint fresh shrimps 
1 small can pimientoes 
butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls milk \% teaspoonful mace 

2 teaspoonfuls finely chopped parsley 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan. Then add the flour gradually 
while stirring, and cook until smooth and 
bubbling. Then add the milk and stir 
until the mixture is smooth and slightly 
thickened. Meanwhile wash the shrimps 
and cook in boiling water twenty minutes. 
Drain; remove the skins and the viscera. 
Add the shrimps to the white sauce to- 
gether with the pimientoes which have 
been drained from the oil and cut in 





bubbling. Then 
add the finely- 
chopped green 
pepper, celery 
salt, pepper, and the milk, adding the 
latter a little at a time, while stirring 
constantly. When smooth and thickened, 
add the catchup gradually, stirring con- 
stantly, and the shrimp. Remove the 
fish to a platter, sprinkle with the lemon 
juice, and pour the sauce over all. Garnish 
and serve. Good Housekeeping Institute 
Haddock Steak, New Style 


3read-crumbs 






2 pounds haddock ; 
steak Salt and pepper 


6 slices bacon Milk : 
Dip the steaks in milk and then in dry 
bread-crumbs sifted. Cut the bacon 
dice, and dot over the steaks. Bake at 
450° F. for twenty minutes. Season we 
and serve. Good Housekeeping Institute 
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For baking, select large, firm, tart, highly-flavored apples free from blemish 


The 


Just-How Story of Baked Apples 


The Bride's (Cookery Primer 


EOPLE living in localities where 
P epics are abundant at practically 

all seasons may be inclined to dis- 
count their value and consider them 
common. This is unfortunate, for prob- 
ably no one fruit lends itself to serving 
in more varied ways than does the apple. 
Baking apples is one of the most popular 
ways of serving them, and justly so, for 
they are suitable for breakfast, luncheon, 
or dinner, and when attractively served, 
never fail to make an appeal. 

Baked Apples do not mean a dish always 
the same, for there are numbers of ways of 
varying this simple dish. The appearance 
of the finished dish depends primarily 
on the apple selected. Whatever way the 
apples are to be baked, they 
should be firm in texture, tart, 
and highly-flavored, and if they 
are to be baked with the skins 
on, they should be of a bright- 
red variety such as Kings, Spitz- 
enbergs, and the like. 

Select, then, large, firm, red 
apples; core and pare them 
about one-third of the way down 
from thestem end. Place them 


i a casserole or any pan that 


can be closely covered. Pour over them a 
sirup made as follows: For every six apples, 
measure one cupful of sugar and one and 
one-half cupfuls of water and boil together 
for six minutes. Cover the apples closely 
and place them in a 400° F. oven or over 
a low gas flame, and allow them to cook 
until they are tender, yet firm and un- 
broken, basting frequently. 

When cooked, remove the cover, fill 
the cavity of each apple with one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and sprinkle the pared portion 
generously with sugar. Now, place the 
apples under the flame of the broiler, or 
if you have no broiler, at the top of a verv 
hot oven for a few minutes until the sugar 
melts and coats the apples a delicate, 


Baste the apples 
frequently with 
boiling sirup. 
Cook until tender 


Place the apples 
under the broiler 
flame until they 
brown slightly 


golden brown. Remove immediately and 
allow to cool. Chill and serve with plain 
cream or topped with whipped cream or 
meringue browned slightly in the oven. 

To vary the flavor, the centers may be 
filled with cinnamon and sugar mixed in 
the proportion of one-fourth teaspoonful 
of cinnamon to one-half cupful of sugar. 
Or the centers may be filled with seeded 
raisins or preserved ginger cut in bits and 
sprinkled with lemon juice. 

If you have apples which are not perfect 
for baking whole, yet of which the main 
part is good, they may be utilized for 
baking, following a slightly different pro- 
cedure. Wash, quarter, and core the apples, 
removing, of course. any blemishes. For 

two quarts of quartered apples 
melt one-fourth cupful of butter 
and mix with three-fourths 
cupful of either white or brown 
sugar, as you prefer. Add 
this to the apples, mixing thor- 
oughly. Now place the apples 
in a bean-pot or deep casserole 
and cover closely. Bake in a 
400° F. oven for one hour, or 
until tender and rich in color. 
Serve these cold with meats. 
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The Institute Offers 


At the Breakfast Flour 


Timely Help to the 


Housewife In Varying Breakfast Meals 


oe UT of a good beginning cometh 

a good ending’’— thus runs a 

familiar proverb. How well 

this bit of wisdom expresses the 
spirit with which every housewife should 
view her breakfast meals! For breakfast 
launches each and every day, and in 
planning the family menu, we should 
never fail to give this particular meal an 
added bit of thought that it may tempt 
even the most fickle appetite. 

Simple though the breakfast may be, 
one should always plan to have a dainty 
table, well appointed. Attractive break- 
fast cloths are easily made, and they 
should always be spotlessly white. Since 
fruit is invariably included in one’s menu, 
it may be used as a bit of color in the 
center of the table. A ray of color, 
whether fruit or flowers, should 
never be omitted at breakfast. 

Most of the work of the world 
is accomplished on strength par- 
tially supplied by the breakfast 
meal, and yet too often business 
men and women start the day’s 
work fortified with coffee and 
rolls. A great responsibility falls 
upon the shoulders of each house- 
wife to plan such meals as will 
amply prepare her family for 
their daily work. A _ need of 
variety is her biggest problem, 
and it is with this in mind that 
the menus and recipes included 
on this page are offered. The 
variety of fruit procurable in the 
fall allows plenty of variety in 
planning the breakfast meal, and 
the wise housewife will take ad- 
vantage of it. Likewise there 
are a great many ready-to-serve 
cereals which the average person 
likes. In serving these, we offer 
the suggestion that they be thor- 
oughly heated and crisped in the 
oven and served piping hot. 
The result will be most pleasing. 

Grapefruit Apple Sauce is par- 
ticularly appetizing at breakfast 
time. Cut the skin of one grape- 
fruit into narrow strips of con- 
venient length and soak over- 
night in cold water to cover. 
Drain, cover with cold water, 








bring to the boiling-point, drain a 
again, and cover with fresh water. = 
Cook gently for one hour. Pare, ie 
core, and quarter enough apples 4 
to filla two-quart dish and add ca 
these to the grape-fruit peel with Lr 


two cupfuls of boiling water. 

Boil for fifteen minutes, then add 

two and one-half cupfuls of sugar and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and simmer gently 
for thirty minutes. 

For Favorite Toast, served individually, 
bring one cupful of milk to the scalding 
point and into it carefully break one egg, 
poaching as though in water. As soon as 
the egg is done, remove it to one large 
slice of toast and add to the milk one- 
fourth teasnoontul of sugar, one-fourth 

t 





teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper and one teaspoonful of butter. 
Pour this over the egg and toast, and if 
desired, sprinkle a little grated cheese or 
minced parsley over the egg. 

For Liver Fritters, put one pound of 
calves’ liver, two large slices of bacon, and 
one-half a small onion through the meat- 
chopper. Season with one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of celery salt. Beat 
one egg slightly, add one tablespoonful of 
flour, and combine with the meat mixture. 
Form into small, round cakes and sauté 
in hot fat. 

For Apricot Marmalade, which is deli- 
cious to serve at breakfast time, wash one 
pound of dried apricots carefully and soak 





BREAKFAST MENUS 


Grapefruit and Apple Sauce 
Bacon and Potato Omelet 
Apple Johnny Cake 


Orange Juice 
Eggs Scrambled with Oatmeal 
Popovers Co ffee 


Co free 


Bartlett Pears 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal Cream 


Fried Bread 


Apricot Marmalade Coffee 
Baked Bananas Cream 
Poached Eggs in Milk 
Brown Bread Toast Coffee 
Grapes Cereal Cream 
Fried Liver-Wurst 
New Bran Muffins Coffee 
Cantaloupe Balls Farina Cream 
Breakfast Bacon 
Corn Muffins Coffee 
a ea gdh 
two days in four cupfuls of water. At the 


end of this time add one cupful of canned 
pineapple liquor and cook gently for one 
hour. Then add eight cupfuls of sugar 
and one cuprul of canned pineapple cut in 
dice. Simmer gently for one-half hour or 
until the mixture will ‘jell’? when tried on 
a cold plate. Pour into clean, hot, 
sterilized glasses, and when thoroughly 
set, cover with paraffin. 


For Eggs Scrambled with Oatmeal, heat 
one tablespoonful of butter in a fryin 
pan and add four eggs beaten slightly. 
Stir the egg mixture while cooking slowly. 
and when partially cooked, add one and 
one-half cupfuls of cooked oatmeal and 
stir until done. Season with one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. 

For New Bran Muffins, combine two 
tablespoonfuls of peanut butter, one-fourth 
cupful of raisins, one-fourth cupful of 
molasses, and three-fourths cupful of cold 
water. Measure and sift together one 
cupful of bread flour, one cupful of bran, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Add to the first mixture with 
one tablespoonful of cider vine- 
gar and beat up well. Last fold 
in one egg-white beaten stiff and 
pour into a well-greased muftin 
pan. Bake at 400° F. for about 
25 minutes. 

For Fried Liver-Wurst, fry one- 
fourth pound of sliced bacon until 
crisp, pouring off the fat as the 
bacon fries, and remove to a hot 
platter. Core four tart apples 
without paring and cut these and 
one-half pound of smoked liver- 
wurst into slices about one- 
fourth inch thick. Roll each 
slice in corn-meal and fry slowly 
in the hot bacon fat. Serve 
with overlapping apple rings 
surrounding the meat and bacon. 

For Scrambled Eggs in New 
Style, melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter ina frying pan. Mince one 
medium-sized onion and cook in 
the melted butteruntil tenderand 
delicately browned. Meanwhile, 
chop one-half a green pepper and 
one pimiento fine, and add to the 
onion mixture. Mix well and 
then add one-third cupful of milk, 
stirring until thoroughly mixed. 
Beat six eggs until the yolks and 
whites are combined, and add to 
the mixture. Cook over a slow 
fire while stirring constantly until 
the eggs are creamy. Season with 
one teaspoonful of salt and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Serve at once on buttered toast. 

For Bacon and Potato Omelet, 
dice bacon, measuring one-half 
cupful, place in a frying pan to- 
gether with one cupful of cold 
potatoes, chopped fine, and fry 
together until the potatoes are 
delicately browned and the bacon 
iscrisp. Separate four eggs, beat the yolks 
till creamy, and add the whites which have 
been beaten until stiff. Add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, fold into potato mixture, and cook 
gently like an omelet until set. Serve hot. 

We shall be glad to send you any recipe 
mentioned in the menus and not included 
in the article, upon receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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MATTIE E. HEWITT 


One’s own home garden, rich in fresh vegetables, affords plenty of variety for the daily menu 


AAT VEGETABLE HIGH TIDE 


HE fall vegetables — how deli- 
cious, varied, and abundant! And 
what a wealth of culinary delight 
they afford! Do not be afraid to 
stray from beaten paths and try the many 
tempting and healthful vegetable com- 
binations which will readily occur to the 
resourceful and imaginative housewife. 

Especially adapted for late summer and 
fall use, is the following recipe for Neapoli- 
tan Spinach and Mushrooms: Cook two 
quarts of spinach until tender in a small 
amount of water. Then drain, chop fine, 
and season with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, three-fourths teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and one-half teaspoonful 
of sugar. Reheat and press into 
a well-oiled ring mold. Unmold 
on a hot chop plate and fill the 
center with one pound of mush- 
rooms, which have been cut in 
halves and stewed in four table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt for five min- 
utes or until tender. Serve at 
once. 

Concordia Carrots. Select 
tender, young carrots, allowing 
two small carrots for each serv- 
ing. Wash, scrape, and slice the 
carrots in rings. Boil in salted 
water until tender, then drain 
well. Arrange in a hot serving- 
dish and pour over them a thin 
White Sauce, using two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and one and 
one-half cupfuls of milk as the 
basis, when serving six. Pre- 
pare the sauce in the usual man- 
ner, and when slightly thick- 


Every Recipe Tested in the Department of Cookery 





By Florence Spring 


ened, season with three-fourths teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
mustard. The mustard adds a distinctive 
flavor to the sauce, which is particularly 
appetizing with tender, young carrots. 
Carrots and Onions, Giverny Style. 
Heap the middle of a hot chop dish with 
tiny, buttered carrots, allowing three 
carrots for each serving. Toast six 
rounds of bread, butter well, and sprinkle 





Many hands make light work of gardening 





grated cheese over the surface. Arrange 
around the buttered carrots, and on each 
round lay three or four small, tender, 
cooked onions, which have been well 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and butter. 
Pour one tablespoonful of hot cream over 
each round and serve at once. 

For Beet Salad Piquant, cook twelve 
tiny beets until tender, slip the skins, and 
arrange in a shallow dish. Combine one 
cupful of vinegar, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, four whole cloves, and a small 
piece of stick cinnamon, and boil three 
minutes. Pour the hot vinegar over the 
beets and let stand until thor- 
oughly chilled. Arrange indi- 
vidual servings of crisp lettuce 
and place two beets on each 
serving. Make small balls out of 
one large cream cheese and roll 
half of them in parsley minced 
fine, and theother half inpaprika. 
Place one of each on the lettuce 
with the beets and serve very 
cold, garnished with mayonnaise. 
Accompany with toast sticks. 

For Luncheon Spinach, cook 
two quarts of spinach until tender, 
and season with three-fourths 
teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Press into a well-oiled ring mold 
while still hot. Meanwhile, hard- 
cook six eggs, and when cold, slice 
in halves crosswise, remove the 
yolks, season with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of catchup, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, and re- 
fill the eggs with this mix- 
ture. (Continued on page 205) 




























































Some of the biggest stories of movie- 
land never reach the silver screen; 


you will find one of them here, in 


cA Hollywood Love-Story 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 


HERE have been some great love- 

stories lived in Hollywood. Perhaps 

it is because artists must love with 

more fire and more poetry than 
ordinary mortals. Or perhaps it is only 
that Hollywood, who is a witch of sorts, 
gives them such an alluring setting. Or 
only that they have been trained to express 
exquisitely feelings that leave others dumb 
and quivering. 

Whatever it may be, amid the sordid 
tales and the pitiful travesties and the easy 
romances of Hollywood, there blooms now 
and again the rare flower of a passion that 
in time may come to be written beside the 
great love-stories of all ages. Sometimes it 
blows outside the wall we set for love. 
And sometimes it dances safely, happily, 
in the sun for all to see. Sometimes it is 
struck down and only its fragrance remains, 
lingering long in the place that knew it. 
And of these is the story of Dave Palacky 
and Irene Wakefield. 

The great Dave Palacky, whose name 
presents so much to a world that has never 
seen him. And Irene Wakefield, of the 
flower face and the queenly pose. And, of 
course, Johnny Castleton, though he really 
does not seem to matter much. 

Five years ago, on a rainy afternoon, 
when the raw cold of a California night had 
already begun to chill the air, two men sat 
in a small and simple office in a big studio 

-waiting. They had been waiting for half 
an hour, and a line of impatience had 
carved itself from one nostril to the mouth 
corner of the younger man’s face. But 
Dave Palacky, his soft, greenish-gray hat 
tipped far back on his head, still wore that 
grave, whimsical smile of his. Obviously, 
he was smiling at himself. And at life. 
And most particularly at being kept wait- 
ing. It was the sort of smile that covered 
his face so thickly with light that people 
often failed to notice the features under- 
neath. 

The girl, as she came in, saw that smile 
and instantly clutched at it. Clung to it, 
as a Child clings to your hand in the dark, 


when the slight young man, with his 
nervous, haggard face, began to stare 


at her. 

“You are Miss Wakefield?” asked the 
young man. 

The girl nodded. She still stood with her 
back against the door. The wet umbrella 
she carried dripped water in a tiny pool 
about her feet, that were already covered 
with mud. There was mud on her skirts, 
too. Rain had blown in her face and 
plastered her black hair straight against 
her cheeks. There were circles of fatigue 
under her blue-gray eves. 
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“I’m Tom Reid,” said the young man 
hurriedly. ‘You're late.” 

Again the girl nodded. Evidently she 
was too weary to care. Certainly she was 
beyond any effort to placate or to please. 

“Well, it’s a bad habit to get into. Now, 
Miss Wakefield, Mr. Palacky and I saw 
some stuff of yours the other night in a 
Kewpie comedy. Just an extra bit. But it 
interested us, and the casting office got us 
some photographs of you. Perhaps you've 
heard that for some weeks we've been 
trying to cast the part of the little sister in 
my new production, ‘The Other Way.’ 
It’s not such a big part, but it’s the key to 
the whole story to my way of thinking.” 
He lost himself for a moment, then 
snapped: “None of these doll-faced in- 
genues is what I want. I wonder if 
you've got it in you.” 

**I—” the girl had winced at his tone, but 
she tried to smile, ‘I’m sure 1 should be 
glad to—to try.” 

‘Are you strong?” he shot at her. “*You 
look awfully puny to me. I hate puny 
women to work with.” 

“I’m tired,” said the girl defiantly, 
staring back at him on the verge of col- 
lapse. ‘‘I’ve been working on my feet since 
six o’clock this morning. We didn't get 
any lunch. Perhaps you think—” 

But Dave Palacky had risen from his 
chair. On his feet he was a dumpy, little 
man in a nondescript, gray suit and rather 
large shoes. He had a long lock of black 
hair that had continually to be swept back 
from his forehead, and his eyes were small 
and very black, like coal. He clucked 
sympathetically and patted his hands 
together in an effort to convey his feelings. 

“Tt is only his way, only his way,” he 
said reproachfully. ‘He thinks so to get 
of you some emotion. By that he will 
judge you. Sit down, please, I ask of you, 
Miss Wakefield. She is exhausted, and 
you ask of her questions before even you 
offer her a chair. Now, I get you some- 
thing to eat, eh? Of course. Maybe a 
little glass of wine. No, no. Coffee, she is 
always better.” 

He smiled, and again the girl saved 
herself from breaking by the light of that 
smile. 

While they waited, she sat silent, her 
head flung back like a tired swimmer. Her 
eyes shut. Her hands limp. Her face 
drained of expression. 

It is seldom any man sees a woman so 





utterly devoid of pretense, so stripped of 
every artifice and trick and charm. Yet 
the line of her profile against the dark wall 
suggested, somehow, daffodils blowing in 
an April shower. Tom Reid, prowling 
back and forth, studied every contour with 
ruthless eyes. The wide, spiritual brow, 
The close-set ears. The wistful, delicate 
appeal of the parted lips. The sensitive, 
thin nose. 

“Now,” said Dave Palacky, bustling 
back, “there we have some hot coffee, eh? 
These sandwiches—I make apologies for- 
them. They look like prop sandwiches. 
Yes. But haste is of what I think. Eat 
now. And you will be surprised how 
instantly better you feel.” Fhe tain and the 
cold—they take the heart out of one so 
quick.” 

When she had finished eating, to the 
smiling nods and _ soft-voiced encourage- 
ment of the dumpy, little man, she was 
able to smile at them. A deeper blue crept 
back into her eves. 

“You are very kind,” she said. 

The men glanced at each other. There 
Was no mistaking that voice—the low tone 
of breeding and the crisp flavor of culture. 

“It was fearfully stupid of me,” she said. 
“But you've never been an extra girl on the 
Kewpie lot. I'm not complaining. I’ve 
been very glad of the work. But it’s a 
bit of a trying experience at first.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it is."””. Dave Palacky 
shook his head. His whole, jutted face was 
twisted with sympathy and understanding 
andemotion. ‘Too bad. To work so hard. 
I have seen many women work too hard— 
in the country from which I come. It is 
not good. But now—all is well again.” 
He beamed upon her. ‘And maybe we 
have good news for you, eh? Because I 
do not go so quick as Mr. Reid—who is a 
fine director—I tell you a little of what we 
think about for you. 

“Listen. Mr. Reid is to make for mea 
picture. It is a story I have read many 
years ago in Bohemie when I was a little 
boy. When I was cold and hungry it used 
to make me feel rich and splendid, like 
music. It gave medreams. You know, eh? 
Well, well. 

“T do not tell you now all the story. This 
little girl-—she is the sister of a king. A 
king who is drunk with power. And, to0, 
he have a queen so beautiful she dazzle the 
eyes of many. Selfish. Forgetful. Care- 
less of how her foot crush others. But 
there is the little sister to the king. Be- 
cause she has never been able to see with 
her eyes, she is not tricked nor dazzled by 
the things of the world. The jewels. The 
crown. The power. Most of ail, the 








DA PALACKY played to the girl in the shaded lights of the drawing-room. You could not play 
like that unless something inside you was burning and throbbing and trembling to be born. But 
in the girl’s face pain grew, as the music wrapped her about, caressed her, fell adoring at her slender feet 











power. She can see with her heart 
and her soul. So in the end it comes 
about that she may give her life to 
save the pecple. To wake from their 
wicked dream this king and his 
beautiful queen. Just as That Other 
have give his life for us. You see?” 

The director had been watching 
the girl’s face. He knew of old how 
Dave Palacky could tell a story. 
And this girl’s face was like shimmer- 
ing silk that changed from shadow to 
sunshine with his words. 

“You would like to play such a 
part, eh?” asked Dave Palacky. 

Irene Wakefield said “Yes” swiftly, 
and then her face fell. “But—I must 
not be unjust when you have been so 
kind. I’ve been on the screen so 
little. I don’t know whether I could 
handle a big thing like that or not.” 

“Ah, but Mr. Reid—though he 
seem so cross now—when he decide 
to help you, he will show you how 
to doit. If you feel it here’’—he put 
his hand on his heart with a great 
gesture, “‘here, we will make you show 
it. You are fortunate. You come 
to us on a day when there is no curtain 
of make-up and the smiles and all the 
little, cute tricks. We see you as 
you are.” 

Dave Palacky turned to the young 
director. 

Tom Reid nodded. His eyes had 
narrowed with creative interest. “I 
shall work you much harder than they 
worked you on the Kewpie lot, I dare 
say,” he said briskly. 

“Maybe,” said Dave Palacky 
chuckling, “but J see, Miss Wakefield, 
that you get more to eat. You are 
hired. Good. But it still rains, and 
now I send you home in my car, and 
to-morrow, when maybe the sun shine 
for us, we will talk it all over.” 

That was five years ago, and that 
was the first meeting of Dave Palacky 
and Irene Wakefield. 


II 
“PUT what shall I do, Jan? I can 
not kill this little fellow. Yet he 


eat my garden. Ah, see, he make 
holes right where my _ hollyhocks 
should come up. Could I not catch 
him, put him some other place to dig 
his holes?”? Dave Palacky, on his knees 
in the soft dirt, looked up at his friend 
pathetically. 

Jan Burbukov shrugged his big, stooping 
shoulders. ‘What is it the matter with 
you, Dave? You talk like you are a wo- 
man. Put him down a good, little dish of 
poison and save your flowers. I got no 
patience with such foolishness.” 

“No? Well, maybe you are right. But 
what if he does not know it is wrong to 
eat my flowers? What then? I go, I 
pop him off—like that. Then maybe lke 
will say to his god: “That Dave Palacky, 
he have fed me something because I 
eat his flowers, but have you ever told 
me not to eat flowers? No. Then why 


does this Dave Palacky pop me off?’ 
Then what will his god say to me, do you 
think? 
Jan.” 

Jan Burbukov folded himself 
lanky Six feet of him 


It is a very ticklish business, 


all the 
and knelt on the 






a be | 


They had been waiting for half an hour, but Dave Palacky still wore that grave, 
to notice the features underneath. The girl as she came in, saw that smile, 


grass, peering down the small hole. “You 
know it was a gopher?” 

“But certainly. He put his sassy little 
nose out at me while I am digging a hole to 
set this little pine tree—is it not cute, my 
little Japanese pine tree—and he wiggled 
his nose at me, so. He said: ‘Ah, old Dave 
Palacky, I have got you in an awful mess. 
What you do about it, eh?’ If only he go 
somewhere beside my hollyhocks. But 
Irene, she love hollyhocks. They are like 
her. I like to make a row of them, here, 
against this lattice fence for her to see.” 

“Then you better give this young man 
that dinner I tell you about.” 

“No—TI tell you. I have a great idea. I 
will ask Kito, who love also hollyhocks, 
I will ask him to make a little trap. That 
Kito is always making things. He can fix the 
automobiles. Anything. Quite wonderful. 
I do not understand those things at all. 
Maybe Kito make a little scheme so 
we catch him whole, take him out to 
Griffith Park, and let him play under the 
big trees with the bears and the little deers. 





Anyway, we try that first, eh? Is that all 
right with you, Jan?” 

The expressive shrug answered. “I? I 
care nothing at all about your gopher and 
your hollyhocks. You get more like an old 
woman every day, Dave.” 

The dumpy, little man laughed. “May- 
be you are right. Jan, do you smell that 
nice smell? That is where the narcissus are 
coming up. Oh, in a little while you see 
them, dancing and bowing and making 
little smiles for us.” ; 

He made a little bow and smile himself, 
rather like a small, gray gnome. 

A white-coated Japanese came silently 
across the wide lawn. “Mr. Jardon. Mr. 
Hirschfeld. They here.” 

‘Ah, yes. Now, I must say good-night 
to you all,” he smiled at the garden. Then, 
tucking one arm in that of his companion, 
he started across the smooth, green velvet: 
“Sometimes, Jan, I like much better these 
trees and these roses and things than I like 
people. Iknow. You think I am what you 
call ‘goofy.’ Maybe you are right. Well, 
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whimsical smile of his, that covered his face so thickly with light that people often failed 


and instantly clutched at it. 


now I go to match these poor wits against 
some others. I like that, too. Do you 
remember, Jan, how I traded wooden 

horses with you once, in Bohemie? Now 
—I do the same.” His eyes snapped 
“These men come to trade. They want 
money and help. I want so little. Just a 
theater or two for Irene. You think I will 
get them?” 

“How should I know? If you want them 
for Irene, I suppose you will get them. But 
it is a funny thing to want. You have no 
sense, Dave. I do not understand it that 
you make such a success in this country. 
I do not think these Americans can be so 
smart. If you goon to pi 1int—it is true you 
are not a very good pz uinter—but you can 
paint a little. If you fiddle, like me—that 
is natural. But this business man. I do 
not think you know much about business, 
myself. a 

“Maybe you are right, Jan,’ 

Palacky. 

But the two men waiting in the great 

ibrary would not have agreed with Jan. 


” said Dave 


Clung to it as a child clings to your hand in the dark 


They bore important names in the indus- 
try, but they waited with considerable 
trepidation for Dave Palacky. More and 
more it seemed that Dave Palacky’s short, 
blunt fingers touched every move in the 
game. 

Perhaps both of them were struck by 
the incongruity of that short, trotting 
figure in the big, splendid room. True, Dave 
Palacky never seemed to belong to his 
house. Now, he took off his old, greenish- 
gray hat and smoothed back the lock of 
black hair. But he remained a dumpy, 
little man in a much-worn, gray suit. 

The two men who waited, being men of 
experience and some intelligence, instantly 
lost sight of that in the surge of power 
that lay behind those heavy, solid shoulders. 
The lightning force of the black eyes. 
The purposeful, undefeated set of the 
blue-black jaw. The press had called 
him the Napoleon of the film industry. 
And oddly enough, there was something 
Napoleonic in the dignity and the dy- 
namic mental energy of the little man. 


It was a quiet but 
deadly battle that was 
fought in the big 
library. Jan Burbukov 
passed the great 
stained window that 
faced the veranda, and 
saw merely three men 
seated about a big oak 
table. Dave Palacky, 
smiling gravely, had 
put on his hat again. 
The other two men 
were talking. Dave 
Palacky did not talk 
much. Jan was a 
little sorry for his old 
friend, Dave. The 
odds seemed so de- 
cidedly against him. 
He did not need to 
feel sorry for Dave 
Palacky. 

The financial game 
that goes on behind 
the glitter of the silver- 
sheet is as deadly as 
the battle of giant 
rattlesnakes. Now and 
then a gleam of it 
flashes through. Wall 
Street takes a more 
open hand in the sway- 
ing of puppets. There 
is a squawk from some 
small creature crushed 
in the game. The 
government investi- 
gates illegal consoli- 
dation. Exhibitors 
band together and 
start a war which 
fizzles. But mostly 
the wheels of the in- 
dustry revolve noise- 
lesslv beneath the 
picturesque mantle of 
the motion picture art. 
If there is romance in 
the playing of the 
game, it passes unno- 
ticed beside the more 
dazzling romance of 
the human equation. 

Dave Palacky had 
fought two great bat- 
as a producer. And 
them. Taking in as hostage new 
new opportunity. Now, these two 
Palacky’s big library, were 
And Dave Palacky, 
still smiling, very 


tles for his life 
won 
names, 
men, in Dave 
fighting for theirlives. 

a little absent-minded, 
silent, tore ruthlessly through them. 
Ruthlessly, unscrupulously, menacingly, 
aiming at the thing he wanted. 

He cared less than nothing for their 
studios. Less than nothing for the con- 
tract of a great star, whose popularity was 
threatened by bad handling and worse 
stories, but who could be swiftly rebuilt by 
Dave Palacky’s wisdom and money—re- 
built to make added millions for Dave 
Palacky. He would not trade for those. 

What he wanted was their theaters. He 
wanted to control the franchises of those 
theaters, the biggest, the best motion 
picture houses in America. And when 
the two men walked out through the 
great, studded oak door, Dave Palacky 
controlled those theaters. For Irene! 

He went back (Continued on page 190) 
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‘ ’ Through these pages 
we pass on the re- 
sults of our research 
and the experiences 
of other house- 
keepers, one of 
whom sends the 
valuable suggestions ; 
presented below : 
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You Can Do It Yourself 


By Henrietta Durfee Robinson 


OMEN ‘who long for their own 
home dream of houses expressing 


their preferences in size and 
architectural style and planned with an 
eye to easy housekeeping. They picture 
freshly-painted woodwork, unmarred, shin- 
ing floors, and numerous and convenient 
closets and cupboards which, providing a 
place for everything, are to banish disorder 
and confusion forever. For various reasons 
these women continue to live in rented 
houses and apartments, and too often, 
resigned to unattractive and inconvenient 
surroundings, they make no effort to 
improve them. 

Five years ago, a desirable location and 
sunshine-flooded rooms rented an apart- 
ment to me. It needed all the light, air, 
and glimpses of green trees it offered, for 
there were undesirable features also— 
insufficient closet space; greenish-black 
Mission woodwork in the dining-room; 
glaring, varnished, pine woodwork and 
deep tan walls in the kitchen and, at 
first glance, no space for a kitchen table. 
Today the apartment is almost unrecogniz- 
able. Home carpentry, paint, and the 
courage to tackle a job hoping that a way 
would be found to see it through, have done 
away with its most glaring faults and made 
it attractive and convenient. 

Closet space had to be found and at 
once. To provide this, a partition was 
put across one end of the hall. On either 
side of a light framework, a light wall- 
board was nailed. This was papered to 
match the hall, and the upper part cal- 
cimined to match the dropped ceiling. 
A wall-paper border, also matching that 
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used in the hall, was applied. We were 
fortunate in matching the paper, but the 
roomy closet with nineteen and one-half 
square feet of floor space would have been 
worth the cost of repapering the hall had 
that been necessary. A wide shelf was 
extended the entire length of the closet 
and across one end. An old bookcase was 
added to provide more shelf space, and a 
year later two shoe shelves were built 
under the board shelf in space otherwise 
wasted. Only a small section of this 
closet could be photographed, but that 
is sufficient to give you an idea of its 
spaciousness, as you will notice in the 
illustration on the opposite page. 

The kitchen table was banished to the 
basement store-room, and for two weeks I 
tried to do without it. Then we fitted 
the table to the kitchen, as you will 
notice in the photograph above. One leg 
was removed and a piece of board screwed 
to the under side of the table top. This 
board rested on the window-sill and made 
the three-legged table firm. One corner 
was sawed out that the table might be 
fitted around the window frame. An 
opening was made in the apron to admit a 
projecting end of pipe on the gas range. 
Could a table be more conveniently placed? 
Finally the height of the table was raised 
by nailing to the legs circular pieces cut 
from a wooden curtain pole. This was 
done to provide space under the table 
where the step-ladder stool, which takes 
the place of a kitchen chair, might be kept 
when not in use. 

For a year, we were content. The 
kitchen walls and ceiling finally became 


unendurable and were painted white. | 
didn’t know how to paint when I started. 
After a thorough washing of the walls I 
began to apply the paint and continued to 
do so until, after the fourth coat, I was 
satisfied with the result. By that time I 
knew something about painting. 

At about this time the first additional 
cupboard shelf was installed. Three and 
one-half inches wide, it was built to provide 
a place for the spice jars. It was s0 
easily built and proved so useful that man) 
others have followed it, and now afford 
ample space for cooking utensils, staple 
food supplies, a few pieces of china, 
cleaning materials, and linen in constant 
use. As in many poorly-planned kitchens, 
the largest cupboard was placed so high 
against the wall that two of its three 
shelves were within my reach only when 
I stood on a stool. Luckily I had in this 
room a low cupboard, and in the hall a 
closet with five nine-inch-wide shelves. In 
both there were unnecessarily wide spaces 
between the shelves. Many of our ad- 
ditional shelves have been placed in this 
cupboard and closet. Like the shelf for 
the spice jars, each has been built when | 
wanted a more convenient arrangement 0! 
certain articles, and its width and placing 
were planned accordingly. Some are 
wide, others narrow. Some extend the 
whole length of the cupboard, some only 
part way to allow a high space for taller 
articles at the end. Some even are Ie 
movable, being supported by pieces 
wood fastened by screws to either end ot 
the shelf. And for the jelly and jam 
section a drop door is provided, as you wil 
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These photographs illustrate 
what can be done with a 
very limited amount of space 


To provide extra storage 
space, the hall was partitioned 
off, making a spacious closet 
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notice illustrated at the extreme right. 

Three months after painting the walls 
of the kitchen, I decided to paint the 
woodwork. Those three months taught 
me that pure white paint is not always 
easy to live with, and the hated varnished 
pine was hidden under a creamy white 
paint. When I repaint the kitchen, I shall 
use paint still more creamy in color. 

Black against the fresh paint showed 
the discolored hardware of doors and cup- 
boards. Metal polish and scouring powder 
helped not at all, and I finally painted 
them with gilt paint. This was not really 
satisfactory, but it was better than leaving 
them alone. Since then this hardware 
has been nickel-piated at about half the 
cost of new fixtures. 

Painting the dining-room woodwork was 
the next thing attempted. The effect of 
the first coat was appalling, that of the 
second scarcely less; the third began to 
cover the black. Five coats were applied, 
and the room was completely transformed. 
The wall-paper was protected from spat- 
tered paint by newspapers fastened to the 
wall with thumb-tacks. 

lhe floors didn’t go with this fresh, 
treamy paint. Originally good parquet 


floors, they had, in true apartment house 
fashion, been treated to coat after coat of 
shellac until they were so dark. that the 
border, of a lighter wood, was obliterated 
in many places. There were evidences 
that some of the shellac had been applied 
with utter indifference to the fact that the 
floor needed dusting. Removing _ this 
accumulation of shellac was hard work. 
It was done by pouring wood alcohol on a 
space about a foot square, scrubbing with 
steel wool, and then wiping off the softened 
shellac with a piece of cloth. This method 
took much time, several quarts of wood 
alcohol, and two-pounds of steel wool. 
Not all the shellac was removed, for when 
the floor looked clean and the desired color 
was obtained, I moved on to another spot. 
There were stains which required bleaching 
with oxalic acid. A few rough places were 
sandpapered. Where it was necessary to 
remove all the finish, fresh shellac was 
applied. If this patching was apparent, 
the old and fresh shellac were rubbed to- 
gether with fine steel wool and alcohol. 
The floors were then waxed. Daily 
dusting and the occasional renewal of the 
wax on the spaces receiving most wear 
have kept them in excellent condition. 
Just a year ago the first wall was painted. 
I chose to start in the hall, where the 
results, if unsuccessful, could best be 
endured. The wall-paper, two layers of it, 
was removed. The holes and cracks were 
filled with a mixture of plaster of Paris 
and whiting. One coat of undercoating 
and two coats of cream paint were applied. 
The second coat of paint was stippled in 
the following manner: After painting a 
space about two feet square, and while the 
paint was still wet, the surface was 
lightly touched with the brush held in a 
vertical position. This removed brush 
marks and produced a surface which allows 
for no reflection of light. In the following 
three months all the remaining wall-paper 
was removed and the walls were painted 
the same color. The apparent size of the 
rooms has keen increased, a delightful 
background provided for the few pieces of 
old mahogany I own, and I feel so clean. 
There are other improvements—little 
things, easily accomplished. The removal 


In this view of the kitchen, 
note the overhead clothes 
dryer and the extra shelves 


The capacity of this closet 
was almost doubled by the 
addition of several shelves 
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of the curtain poles in the wide doorways 
into the dining-room made that room, the 
hall, and the living-room look more like 
one room—the effect desired. The metal 
door into the public hall was painted to 
match the white woodwork and increased 
the apparent size of the hall and made it 
lighter. A thirty-six-inch pole placed 
flag-pole fashion from a window provides 
a place where I can give woolen clothing 
the freshening and moth-discouraging 
benefit of air and sunshine. The clothing 
is hung on hangers, which are kept from 
sliding together by nails driven into the 
upper side of the pole. I tie tapes around 
pillows and hang them from the pole on 
sunny days. Every woman who has 
experienced sneak-thief visits to an apart- 
ment-house roof will appreciate the value 
of the pole. The low shelf under the gas ° 
range was dark and therefore easily neg- 
lected. Now that it is white and enameled, 
I always keep it tidy and free from dust. 

Spread over five years, accomplishing a 
little at a time and when we felt like it, 
the work has not been unpleasant, and it 
has cost altogether a little less than fifty 
dollars. I wish I could get as good value 
for every fifty dollars I spend. 
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The cloth pockets on either side of the board 


keep long pieces, such as tablecloths and 
curtains, from dropping tothe floor. Thirty- 
two inches is a good height for the board 





| Lighten the Burden of Ironing Day 


By using the Institute's Suggestions 


S THE piled-high clothes-basket on 

ironing day a real bugbear to you? 

Or do you find a certain joy in turning 

out piece after piece crisp and spot- 
less? To be sure, the task of ironing is 
not an easy one, but careful attention to 
the little things can mean true convenience 
and comfort. 

The ironing board is the first con- 
sideration, and it may be either of the 
folding type, collapsible enough to occupy 
small space, or of the cabinet type, built 
into the wall of a new home or mounted 
upon the wall of a house already built. 
This type of board has the advantage of 
being out of the way, easily accessible, 
and protected from dust. To be sure, the 
old-fashioned board stretched between 
chairs is still in use, but a metal wall 
bracket for securing the board at one end 
will more than repay you for your trouble 
and expense in installingit. Being open at 
one end, it eliminates the inconvenience 
of lifting the board when ironing skirts 
and waists which must be placed over it. 
But whatever the type of board, choose a 
light, airy location for it, if possible, and 
see that it is approximately thirty-two 
inches high. Fifty-six inches seems to be a 
standard length. To help in ironing the 
blouses now so popular, a board which 
tapers down to at least six inches at the 
narrow end is a good choice. 

For the padding of the board, heavy 
silence cloth will be found very durable. 
Old, worn-out blankets can be used, but 
they are not apt to last long and can 





By Helen Morse Whitson 


usually be put to better use. Padding 
can be held in place with thumb tacks. 
If you wish to go to the expense of buying 
padding, we have found the knitted 
padding covers, of the type illustrated 
above, both convenient and serviceable. 
These are laced to the board with tape 
and may easily be removed for washing. 
This is also true of the heavy duck or 
canvas covers which may be purchased 
for the outside covering of the board. 
If one wishes to make the covers, heavy, 





A sheet of heavy asbestos paper about 
9 inches wide, tacked over one end of the 
board, will prevent scorching the cover 





unbleached muslin is the best thing to use, 
because the width of the material is long 
enough to cover the length of the board. 
To hold the covers taut over the board, 
attach them with tapes at the four corners, 
or use pins, but it is not wise to tack them 
to the board, since they are difficult to 
remove when a clean cover is needed. 

Adequate iron rests are a great saving 
to the cover. Select one which holds the 
iron about an inch from the board and 
provides for circulation of air beneath it. 
This will save the board from catching fire 
through thoughtlessness. One of our 
readers brings the suggestion of tacking a 
sheet of heavy, asbestos paper over the 
end of the board to slip the iron on in the 
process of ironing. In following out this 
idea we found it best just to cover the 
edge of the asbestos paper with the ironing 
board cover, as shown below. 

When using an electric iron, a holder 
which clamps to the end of the ironing 
board and holds the iron several inches 
away from the board may be obtained. 
A holder of this sort is most efficient from 
the point of view of both safety and con- 
venience. Right here, may we suggest 
that if the old-fashioned sad-iron is being 
used, a plentiful supply of cloth or asbestos 
iron-holders will save the hands from 
blistering, since a cool one may be used 
when needed. : 

Another useful accessory in connection 
with the electric irom is the electric 170? 
cord-holder which is now on the market. 
It consists of a (Continued on page 173 
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After brass and cop- 
per are cleaned with 
a metal polish, wash 
them thoroughly to 
remove every bit 
of polish before rub- 
bing with a soft cloth 


Rin —_ 





HE charming brass, copper, 
and other metal pieces which 
at the present time are so pop- 
ular necessarily call for more work 
on the part of the housekeeper, if she ex- 
pects to have them bright and shining. 
Brass and copper require the same sort 


oftreatment. They should first be cleaned 
with a metal polish. Any good proprie- 
tary cleaner, whether in the form of paste, 
powder, or liquid, can be used. Most 
directions require that the polish be per- 
mitted to dry and the metal then polished 
with a soft cloth. We believe the results are 
always better if the metal is then washed so 
that every bit of polish is removed. 
A final rub with a paste of rotten- 
stone and raw linseed oil will pro- 
duce a soft, satiny sheen which is 
usually more desirable than a bril- 
liantly burnished effect. 

Metal cleaning, at best, is a 
somewhat laborious and_ rather 
messy task. Anything which will 
successfully reduce the frequency 
of these cleanings is well worth try- 
ing. The newest suggestion which 
we have to pass on to you, then, is 
a lacquer which will do just this 
thing. It is applied to the metal 
after it has been cleaned. We 
have illustrated for you the series 
of steps in the process of 
cleaning a copper bowl 
when lacquer is to be 
applied. The rot- 
tenstone and oil 
treatment must 


A variety of 
Supplies 
for metal 
cleaning. 
The polish 
used may 
be either 1i- z 
quid, paste, a 
Or powder 4 


METAL POLS 
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The Primer 
of Housework 


Metal Cleaning 


By Marion M. 


be omitted, and the metal must be wiped 
with denatured alcohol before applying 
the lacquer, so as to remove all moisture. 
Two coats of lacquer are preferable to be 
sure that no “bald” spots are left on the 
metal. Allow about a half-hour between 
coats. 

Lacquer can be applied in the same 
way to door knockers, locks, and other 
metals outside the house. It will not 
remain effective as long as_ indoors, 


but it will eliminate many cleanings. 













Maver 


If lacquer is to be 
applied to the metal, 
it must first be wiped 
off well with dena- 
tured alcohol to re- 
move every trace of 
polish and moisture 


When metal begins to show signs of 
needing another cleaning, all the 
lacquer must first be removed, and for 

doing this, denatured alcohol and hot 
water can be used. Soften the lacquer 
with the alcohol and then soak it with hot 
water, after which it will rub off easily. 

Silver toilet articles, candlesticks, and 
other ornamental pieces can be lacquered 
in the same way. Flat ware can not be 
treated, however, because of the fact that 
it must so frequently go into water. The 
cleaning of silver is a long story by itself, 
and as we have already discussed it in a 
previous Primer of Housework article, we 
think it would be more helpful to 
refer you to the July, 1922, issue in 
which it appeared. 

In the past few years the old- 
fashioned pewter ware of our 
grandmothers’ day has been re- 
vived to a great extent. This 
should be cleaned with a very fine 
abrasive, so as not to scratch the 
metal. The finest grade of steel 
wool No. oo and soap, or a paste 
of rottenstone and oil, may be 
used. After scouring, wash it in 
hot soapsuds and give it a final 
polish with a soft cloth. 

Nickeled faucets are a bugbear 
in many homes. If the faucets 

are brass, nickel-plated, we can 
not urge you too strongly 
against the use of a 

coarse abrasive of 
any sort. (Contin- 
ued on page 165) 


To produce 
a satiny 
sheen on 
brass or cop- 
per, rub the 
metal with 
a paste 
of rotten- 
ctangynten 
8 
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Putting It Up to Mother 


cA Little Straight Talk to the Persons 
Usually Supposed to Give Most of lt 


By Clara Savage Littledale 


HEY had been married just two 

months. Now, two months may 

seem like a twinkling, or they may 

seem like eternity. “To the girl, in 
this case, the first two months of her mar- 
riage resembled the latter. She had loved 
being engaged—all the excitement of it, 
the showers and parties and the many 
wedding preparations. Through it all she 
was the central figure. It had been lots of 
fun. And the wedding had been perfect— 
just as she had planned it, from the rain- 
bow-colored frocks of the six bridesmaids 
through decorations, reception, and the 
breathless going-away. Every one had 
said that she was a beautiful bride and that 
it was a wonderful wedding. 

And so Mary and John were married. 
If it could have stopped right there! If 
only the wonderful thrill of their wedding- 
day could have lasted indefinitely! It did 
last through the honeymoon and even 
through the -first days of settling in the 
small house they had rented. But thrills 
are perishable products, and they are apt 
to vanish altogether before such horrid 
necessities as cooking and cleaning and 
dusting, bed-making and dish-washing. 
Mary discovered right away that she hated 
housework. She had never done any till 
she and John were married. Her mother 
had always managed all that—just as her 
mother had always done all the sewing and 
all the mending. Dear mother! 

At the end of those first 
two months, Mary told 
John she just couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 

“T’m so lonesome,” she 
said. “I hate this town, 
and I hate washing dishes 
and cooking. I’m bored 
to death, and I’m so 
homesick. I’ve just got 
to go home for a visit.” 

John was hurt. He 
hadn’t thought Mary 
would want to leave him 
alone like this so soon 
after they were married. 
But it was lonesome for 
her, and she didn’t seem 
to want to make new 
friends. Probably house- 
work was stupid and hard 
for a girl who had never 
done any before. Perhaps 








motherhood 
do her own disciplining, or did she turn over 
the job to that hardest of taskmasters, Life? 


“J wish you would write an article on 
‘A Mother’s Real Duty to Her Daughter 
Before She Becomes the Wife of a Strange 
Young Man,’ ” he wrote. “I say ‘strange’ 
because, you know, all of us men are 
strange to women the most of their lives, 
the same as they are to us. Had my wife 
been told some of the things I believe every 
girl should-know before she is married, I 
feel perfectly sure some of our misunder- 
standings would not have occurred. Had 
she known how to care. for herself, care 
for her home, care for the future, and per- 
form the duties of a wife, the same as I, 
out in the business world, must accomplish 
the tasks assigned to me in order to hold 
my place and support a home, I feel quite 
sure Mary and I would be living happily 
together today.” , 

And then, mothers, take notice! John’s 
letter goes on: 

“Since my wife went back home, her 
mother has petted and humored her in her 
blind, selfish love for her; in fact, treated 
her like a little girl instead of a young 
woman who has assumed an obligation of 
wifehood. I do not wish you to think that 
I lay all the cause of our trouble to my wife 
and her mother. On the contrary, because 
I am older than my wife, I felt that much 
of the responsibility of getting a good start 
was mine. However, I do believe, irre- 
spective of what some people say, that the 
woman is the real home-maker. And if 


ee ee ee 
What did your mother bring you up to 

be—a daughter or a mother? 
Littledale has launched a scathing indictment 
of the mother who teaches her girls to be 
daughters only —sweet, clinging, helpless— 
when what the world needs is girls educated 
to be mothers, with the deep insight and the 
stout heart which the task of marriage and 
mother 


requires. Did your 





Clara Savage 


him most is that, apparently, to be his 
wife meant little to Mary. She was willing 
to give it up without half trying. Her 
attitude has not only hurt him, it has 
shocked him; it has shaken his belief that 
when a girl assumes the responsibilities of 
wifehood it means something to her. And 
every man believes that, when he asks the 
girl he loves to be his wife. He looks at 
marriage as a big undertaking to be seen 
through, stood by, and made something 
of together. This young man saw it that 
way, and he was ready to do his share, 
but the girl was not. She ran home to 
mother, and she is staying there. 

Now, of course, if one heard the girl's 
side and the mother’s side of the story, one 
might find, as in most cases of the kind, 
that there was much to be said on all sides. 
But certainly, judging from the young 
man’s letter, it seems as though the bal- 
ance of grievance lay with him, as though 
the girl and her mother were more to blame 
for the dissolution of his marriage than 
was he. After all, his demands do not 
appear extraordinary. He wants of mar- 
riage what most men want of marriage— 
a wife who is prepared and happy to do 
her share; a wife who is loyal and who 
loves him enough to stand by. 

It is bound to be disconcerting for 
mothers to have strange young men rise 
up and hurl at them pronouncements of 
this kind. And yet, who other than the 
strange voung men who 
marry your daughters is 
so well qualified to judge 
of how you have per- 
formed your duties as 
a mother? Not your 
daughter who loves you, 
who sees you through a 
haze of idealism inter- 
woven with years of 
memories, and who comes 
to realize, as she grows 
older, what it means to be 
a mother. No, not your 
daughters, but the young 
men who become your 
sons-in-law, and the 
young women who be- 
come your daughters-in- 
law are to be the real 
judges of your mother- 
hood. They are the ones 
who are going to rise up 

















a change, a visit at home, 
was just what Mary 
needed. They couldn’t afford it, but 
Mary seemed so unhappy— John bor- 
rowed the money. 

I had a letter from John, the other day. 
He wrote it because he had read an article 
of mine, “Living Happily Ever After,” in 
Goop HOUSEKEEFING. 

“Mary went home,” he wrote, “and she 
has never come back. I have hopes that 
she will, but she has been gone nearly a 


year now.” 
84 


she is not prepared to be, there is trouble. 

“T believe it is up to every mother to see 
that her daughter knows a good deal more 
about making a home when she gets married, 
than did her mother when she was a bride. 
If mothers would only see to that, I be- 
lieve that there would be fewer divorces.” 

He puts his case well, doesn’t he—this 
“strange” young man? He is very fair, 
very honest, very decent about it all. And 
he is deeply hurt. The thing that hurts 


and call you blessed—or 
otherwise. Rather an im- 
portant point for mothers to think upon! 
The young man who wrote the letter 
sums up his criticism of his mother-in-law 
in one sweeping charge. He charges that 
the girl’s mother “babies” her. Now. at 
first, that may not seem to you so serious , 
an offence. It isa common state of affairs: 
But as you look deeper into it. can there 
be any more fundamental a condemnation 
of your motherhood than that it has made 
babies of your (Continued on page 156) 











K SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 


Do you know why they fairly fly 
To cross the line the winners? 

The boy and girl who finish first 
Get Campbell's for their dinners! 


SOU! 


Ne CAMPBELL SOUP Compan +% am 


MDEN, N.J., U.S. 


Every child’s birthright! 


“Give your child good health and you have done your 
chief duty as a parent.” Do you realize how important 
good soup, eaten regularly every day, is in building 
up a sound body? It tones and strengthens digestion, 
keeps the appetite vigorous and eager, and makes 
all the food yield greater nourishment. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is eaten every day by millions of people simply because 
they relish its delicious flavor. But this puree of rich tomato 
juices blended with fine butter is also a splendidly 
wholesome stimulant to digestion. Tempting for any 
meal, don’t overlook it for the youngsters supper, with 
crackers in it. Serve it often as a Cream of Tomato. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Is Your English 
a Handicap ? 


This Test Will Tell You 


Thousands of women, in business and so- 
ciety, make little mistakes in their everyday 
English and don’t know it. These mistakes 
are noticed at once by 
persons of education and 
culture. Your English re- 
veals you; the mistakes 
you unknowingly make 
are a handicap to your 
progress. As the result 
of countless tests, Sher- 
win Cody found that the 
average person is only 
61% efficient in the vital 
points of English. In a 
five-minute conversation, erwin Cody 
or in an average one-page 
letter, five to fifty errors will appear. Make 
the test ‘shown below, now. See where you 
stand on these 30 simple questions. 


Make This Test Now 
Correct answers shown in panel below 


1. Would You Write— 

Between you and I or Between you and ME 
I DID it already or I HAVE DONE it already 
WHO shall I call or WHOM shall I call 
It’s just AS I said It’s just LIKE I said 
|The river has OVER- The river has OVER-}; 
| FLOWED its banks FLOWN its banks. 
I WOULD like to go I SHOULD like to go 
I LAID down to rest I LAY down to rest 
Divide it AMONG the Divide it BETWEEN the 

three three 
| The wind blows COLD The wind blows COLDLY 
Yov willFINDONLY one or You will ONLY FIND one 


2. How Do You Say— 
EV-en-ing or EVE-ning 
AS-cer-tain or as-CER-tain 
HOS-pi-ta-ble or hos-PIT-able | 
AB-do-men or ab-DO-men 
MAY-or-al-ty or may-OR-al-ty 
a-ME-na-ble or a-MEN-able 
AC-cli-mate or ac-CLI-mate 
PRO-found or pro-FOUND 
ben-e-fi-SHEE-ary or ben-e-FISH-ary 
CUL-i-na-ry or CU-li-na-ry 

3. Do You Spell It— 

calendER repEtition or 

recIEve sepArate or 

reprlIEve aCoModate or aCCoMModate! 

donkIES _ traffiCing or traffiCKing 

factorYs aCSeSible or a€CeSSible | 





evening 
ascertain 
hospitable 
jabdomen 
mayoralty 
jamenable 
jacclimate 
profound 
beneficiary 
culinary 


repItition 
sepErate 


ealendAr or 
recEIve or 
reprElIve or 
donkEYS or 
factorIES or 





New Invention Improves Your 
English in 15 Minutes a Day 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. His wonderful self-correcting device is simple, 
fascinating, time-saving and incomparably efficient. You 
can write the answers to 50 questions in 15 minutes, and 
correct your work in 5 minutes more. You waste no time 
in going over the things you already know. Your ef- 
forts are automatically concentrated on the mistakes 
you are in the habit of 
making, and through con- 
stantly being shown’ the 
right way you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place 
of the incorrect habit. There 
is no tedious copying. 
There is no drudgery. 


FREE 
Book - English 


Every time you talk, every 
time you write, you show 
what you are Your English 
reveals you as nothing else 
can When you use the 
wrong word, when you mis- 
pronounce a word, when you 
misspell a word, when you 
punctuate incorrectly, when ben-e-FISH-ary 
you use flat, ordinary words, {| CU-li-na-ry 
you handicap yourself. Write 3 

for our new book ‘‘How to 
Speak and Write Masterly 
English.’’ Merely mail the 
coupon, and it will be sent 
by return mail. Learn how 
Sherwin Cody’s new inven- 
tion makes command of lan- 
guage easy to gain in 15 
minutes a day. Mail this 
coupon or a postal card AT | 
ONCE. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
829 Searle Building - Rochester, New York 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
829 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me at once your Free Book ‘‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.’’ 


Answer 
1 


Between you 
I have done it already 


and me 


| Whom shall I call 
} It’s just as I said 
The river has overflowed 
its banks 
I should like to go 
I lay down to rest 
Divide it 
three 
The wind blows cold 
You will find only one | 
| 


2 
EVE-ning 
AS-cer-tain 
HOS-pi-ta-ble 
ab-DO-men 
MAY-or-al-ty 
a-ME-na-ble 
ac-CLI-mate 
pro-FOUND 


among the | 


calendar | 
receive | 
reprieve | 
donkeys 

factories 

repetition 

separate 
accommodate 
trafficking 

accessible 





Name 


Address __ 


ae age 
R6 


State. ili 
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HEALTH and HAPPINESS| 
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Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


HE world is growing better—better 
| intentioned, better educated, better 
trained. And the tremendous response 
to Good Housekeeping’s health service for 
prospective mothers is a salient indication of 
that fact. Over eighteen thousand young 
mothers have enrolled in the Health and 
Happiness Club, and gone about the great task 
of motherhood with the scientific counsel of Dr. 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon as their guide. 
Dr. Kenyon combines the science of the 
physician with the understanding of a mother. 
Associated with Dr. Holt for several years at 
the Babies’ Hospital, New York City, lecturer 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, she 
has her practical experience with her own two 

| children to add to her store of knowledge. 
| The first series, for prospective mothers, 
| eight letters, will be sent you month by 
month, to tell you just how to live and how 
to plan for that little coming son or daughter 
who will bring the real fruition to your life. 
In addition to rules for personal hygiene, they 
| include discussions of the best fittings for the 
nursery, and three patterns from which every 
sort of little dress and coat may be cunningly 

fashioned. 

This series will not enable you to dispense 
with a physician for prenatal care. On the 
contrary, you will find early and regular con- 
sultations with a physician insisted upon from 

| the beginning. 

| Send us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

| and address, and the date when you expect 
your baby. Each month you will receive one 
of these letters from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in 

| plain envelope, so that no one will know the 

| contents. If you have already completed, 


September 1923 Good Housekeeping 


say, the first three months of your pregnancy, 
the first three letters will be sent together, and 
the rest month by month. In case you change 
your address, notify us at least a month in 
advance. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.” 

Equally important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Too many mothers are contented with ap- 
parent comfort on the part of their babies, and 
forget to watch the diet, the posture, and 4 
dozen other prime factors for a strong ald 
well-formed body, until it is too late, and 
the mischief has been done. A _perfectly-fed 
child, who has not been urged to walk too 
soon, and whose mother before him has been 
perfectly fed, will never have the bowed legs 
from ankle to knee, that we see on so many @ 
the younger generation. ; 

A perfectly healthy baby is invariably @ 
happy baby, and that is the sort of baby eve 
mother longs to have, for its sake and for her 
own. And no baby can be happy if it 1s net 
properly fed. A perfectly nourished child wil 
have the fine physique that means resistanc 
to disease all its life. A perfectly nourished 
child will never begin the digestive upsets that 
mean dyspepsia and unhappiness in adult life 
This series will be almost essential to th 
woman who wishes to do without a nurse. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your nai 
and address, and this second series of eigh! 
letters will be sent you complete, with a a 
board cover. Ask for “The Baby’s Fis 
Year.” ; b 

Address all requests for both series en 
Health and Happiness Club, Goop Ho0 
KEEPING, 119 West 4oth St., New York City 





Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville— Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo— 641 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
Chic: 30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
-hicago—) 1959 Leland (near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O0.—104 E. Broad Sr. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoc Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
HaverhilJ—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. / 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. 
h, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
es—505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield— Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee— Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—1I4 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading —Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic. Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’'s Bootery 
Savannah-—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—-255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton--H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Utica—135 Genesee St. (2nd floor) 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury —Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Worcester —J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 288 other cities 


” You Will énjoy, Walking 


in these Comfortable Shoes 


ATE afternoon — footsore 
shoppers turn to glance 
with admiration and envy. Who 
could look fresher and lovelier 
than a fashionably dressed 
woman swinging along in shoes 
as light and flexible as her step? 
All the vigor and grace of youth 
are in her carriage. 


Comfortable Cantilever Shoes 
do away with tiring, shoe-bound 
steps. Flexible arches act in 
agreeable harmony with every 
demand of your supple foot 
arches, as the rigid arches of or- 
dinary shoes cannot. This flex- 
ibility allows free play, giving to 
all the foot muscles the normal 
exercise that strengthens them 
sufficiently to hold the 26 small 
bones of the foot in their proper 
arched positions. 


Cantilevers support, too. The snug- 
fitting, flexible arches curve up when 


Endorsed 


you lace the shoe, to support the arch 
of the foot, gently and naturally, on 
the inner and weaker side. Your feet 
are enabled tocarry properly the weight 
of the body without strain or restric- 
tion of the foot muscles. In trimly 
shaped vamps, your toes can straighten 
out in comfort. Natural lines and 
moderate heels afford a firmer purchase 
on the ground and the poise and grace 
which come from that. 


Walking is so often a dreaded effort 
that tires the feet and frets the face. 
In Cantilever Shoes, it’s a joy, an in- 
vigorating exercise that stimulates the 
circulation and brings a healthy color 
to the cheeks, such as you see on those 
smart American women who spend 
much of their time out-of-doors at the 
country club, 


Except in New York and Chicago, 
only one store in each town is selected 
to sell Cantilever Shoes. If no dealer 
in this list is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co.,2 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., for the name 
and address of a nearby dealer and a 
new booklet on the subject of feet 
and comfort. 


by women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, 


Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage 
Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 


antilever 
Shoe 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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To Improve New Instruments 


Sfust Read This Proof 







“We have used Liquid 
Veneer for twelve years 
on our pianos and musi- 
cal instruments to tone 
up and restore the orig- 
inal beauty and luster be- 
fore sending them out. 
We have not found its 
equal for keeping up the 
appearance of our stock 
for general display.” 
(Signed) 

HuTcHINSON FURNITURE 
CoMPANY 
Adrian, Ga., June 15, 1923 


















fa Here is expert proof that Liquid 
Veneer will even improve the 
finish of brand new pianos and 
furniture. 














WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“The Proper Care of Fine 
Furniture,” by Walter K. 
Schmidt, and other stagger- 


| ing proof. 











Always use Liquid Veneer 
EN on your dusting cloth 








#) BuffaloSpecialtyCo. 


374 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SEASONABLE ‘DISCOVERIES 
Along Many Lines 


Good Housekeebing I[ustitute 


HAVE you discovered some househola help which will be of dis- 


tinct advantage to your neighbors? 


mitting them to us. One dollar 


If so, share them by sub- 
will be paid for each suggestion 


accepted, and you will help us by enclosing a stamped, addressed 


envelope for the return of unavailable material. 


Address GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th St., New York City 


In Using a Clinical Thermometer—After 
breaking two clinical thermometers I dis- 
covered that when the mercury wil! not shake 
down easily in the hand, it can be shaken much 
harder if left in its case, thus eliminating the 
danger of breaking it. Mrs. F. K., Cal. 


When Wearing Bar Pins—If a safety scarf- 
pin clasp is slipped on a long bar pin before 
fastening it, it can not fall out even if it 
comes undone. Mrs. J. W. R., Mass. 


On Ironing Day—On ironing days remem- 
ber to slip a clean handkerchief into the pocket 
of each little garment, and the children will be 
ready with this often-forgotten article without 
having to think about it during the busy hour 
between breakfast and the start to school. 
Grown people also like to have things at hand, 
and if the links are put in the cuffs of soft shirts 
on the ironing table, they are not only ready to 
wear, but more easily folded. 

Mrs. L. C. H., Mass. 


To Pick Up Broken Glass—Whenever I 
have the misfortune to break a tumbler or 
other piece of glassware, I always use absorbent 
cotton to pick up the fine particles, dampening 
the cotton before using. This method is much 
more effective than a brush, especially on hard 
surfaces, as it gets even the smallest pieces and 
does away with the danger of slivers entering 
the fingers. Mrs. A. D. S., Mich. 


To Save the Pockets on Dresses— Most 
women are apt to catch their pockets on door 
knobs and other projections, often spoiling the 
appearance of an otherwise good dress or apron 
by a rent that no clever mender can conceal. 
To prevent this, rip the pocket down one inch 
on either side, finish it with a hem, and sew a 
fastener at the top. Then, when the pocket 
catches, the fastener loosens, and no rent is 
made, Mrs. M. L. S., Cal. 


For the New Baby—I could not afford 
new crib blankets for my new baby, so I 
purchased a single cream-colored, all-wool 
blanket for a large bed and cut it into four 
squares. Three of these I bound with inex- 
pensive blue material, and the third I bound 
with cream satin ribbon and placed a satin 
Peter Rabbit patch at the center top. Thus I 
have three every-day blankets and a carriage 
robe for much less than I should have had to 
pay for seconds. Mrs. A. E. R., Ore. 


A Use for Old White Silk Gloves— White 
silk gloves, when no longer wearable, can be 
made useful by cutting off the fingers and 
thumbs and using them for holding bandages in 
place on fingers orjtoes, as they are elastic and 
do not bind. Mrs. C. M. C., Minn. 


Dressing Christmas Dolls—-Any young 


| girl or woman who has the time may earn 
| many dollars during the holidays by dressing 


Christmas dolls. Use the patterns for doll 
outfits which come for any length of doll. 
Furnish the materials for little garments your- 
self or not, according to your patron’s wish. 
Charge a reasonable, but not too low, price 
for your goods. The best way to advertise 
your plan is in the columns of your local paper 
or by means of a small circular which may be 


written or typed at home. Send it to the 
mothers of all the little girls you know of, 
This is a business proposition, and you do not 
need to be personally acquainted with the 
persons you approach. There are many, 
mothers who, at this busiest of all seasons, will 
be delighted to take advantage of such a 
service, Mrs. A. A. K., N.J. 


In Serving Candlestick Salad—In sery- 
ing Candlestick Salad, usually I wish to send 
the services in to the table lighted. I cut tiny 
wicks about an inch long from Brazil nuts, 
sticking them in the top of the bananas, and 
they burn for about five minutes, the oil in the 
nuts producing a clear, bright flame. 

Mrs. R. D. J., Conn. 


At Breakfast Time—As there are six peo- 
ple in our household who come down to 
breakfast at different times in the morning, | 
found that instead of keeping the coffee hot 
over a low flame or reheating it each time, it is 
far better to pour the coffee from the percolator 
into a thermos bottle, which can be placed 
upon the table and used as it is needed. This 
method keeps the coffee hot, and the flavor is 
retained, Mrs. J. G. M., N. J. 


To Help the Children Save—To create in 
my children an interest in saving their 
pennies, I keep watch of all my small change 
and give each child every coin that bears the 
date of his birth. The coins must go into the 
little banks and be deposited once a month. It 
is quite interesting to see how nearly even they 
run in the course of the year. 

Mrs. C. E. D., Mont. 


The Table-Talk Game — When the ages of 
our children ranged from six to ten, we real- 
ized that we should make a radical change in 
our table conversation. The evening meal was 
the only one at which the family was together. 
It had become a time to air our grievances, to 
correct the children’s table manners, and to 
gossip more or less about our neighbors. We 
found this querulous atmosphere was affecting 
our health and dispositions. After thinking 
it over, we proposed to the children playing a 
table-talk game. Each of us was to select in 
turn a subject in which he or she was interested, 
and each member of the family was to read up, 
or at least give some thought to, the subject, 
and come prepared to tell something interest- 
ing. At the close of the meal we cast votes as 
to who had given the most interesting and 
accurate information. That one had _ the 
privilege of choosing dessert for the next meal. 
Fairies, tadpoles, skunks, and a wonderful 
variety of subjects were chosen. We started 
the game with the idea that it was a duty we 
owed to the children, but we soon became as 
much interested as they, and it proved a real 
pleasure. Our children are now in high school, 
we have dropped the table talk as a game, 
but we have acquired the habit of discussing 
worth-while subjects. Our Principal has just 
told us that among all the students, our young 
people seem to be the best informed upon 
general subjects; that there scarcely any- 
thing comes up about which they do not know 
something. For all this we give the credit to 
our game. Mrs. J. S. L., Pa. 
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You can 
Fels-Naptha by its 
clean naptha odor 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 

Fels-Naptha safely gives Sa yet goes deep down through every 
ited woodwork the bright: LE Di aif thread, loosens’ all the dirt, and 
nes ’ safely makes clothes clean through 


shine It makes “a 
ness of suns' and through 


y © the foundation of 


sanilary housecleaning | 


scrubbing of floors unneces- 
sary. Just mop 


Fels-Naptha Soap! 


It thoroughly routs all dirt and grease. It spreads 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness throughout the house, and makes 
a brighter, healthier home. 


Get a ten-bar carton of Fels-Naptha Soap for Fall 
No greasy streaks on dainty housecleaning. Keep it on hand for your weekly laundering 


OOF nak Gate tee and cleaning. Give your home daily the benefit of 


to dishes and hands. Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 


Fels-Naptha gives two cleanings at the same time— 
one with soap-and-water; another with real naptha. It is 
safe for hands, clothes, and everything that soap and 
water will not harm. It makes work easier, and you get 
it done sooner. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of 
splendid soap and reai naptha in a way that gives you the 

. st age — Fs best of both these two great cleaners at one time, and in 
oe ‘ ini® : “eee B / one economical golden bar. 
. ; <4 " rr \ mee ' ? 
ea ‘ we 2s ey an eM” Order Fels-Naptha Soap from your grocer today! 
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The 10-bar Carton 
_The convenient way to buy 
Fels-Naptha is in the carton shown 
above. Ten full-sized bars neatly 

packed. Have a carton handy! 


© 1923, Fels & Co, 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Vie Philadelphia 


In using advertisements see page 4 89 
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CRYSTEEL PORCELAIN 





VWiGLe?i’s 


She, Mark of ! Quest 





on-Borx 


° bl Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only af a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
| it ong é request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 

advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Se han ie ton aes Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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of Kitchen Tables and bay 5g py ge 
Kitchen Cabinets; on chromosomes of the male ea 
oe ° | and female germs coalesce. The child’s sojourn 
the linings of Refriger- | in the uterus is a mere mngeeasive _n, ip ~ 
° | first and only duty of the mother should refer 
ators; e on Gas and |f to the physical development of the child before 
Electric Stoves and - _— ghey a — wringer A gato 
" ° | Of the chi elore birth depends solely upon 
— ? even sl | the diet and health habits of the a _ 
ers, Lrayvs an anita | these are.just as important before birth for the 
R J “e sid | welfare of the child, as they are during the 
eceptacies, | period of lactation after birth. My leaflet on 
“Diet in Pregnancy and Lactation” would tell 
This label is your assur- you the best food for both you and the child. 
A | Still a Question 
ance that the porcelain Kindly let me know what you think of steam 
enamel so marked is iecidedly ‘Shorter time, "Does one. therefore, 
4 4 destroy the vitamins in certain toods? 
the highest quality at- ode yg ie 


tainable. It is your pro- Inso far as injury to vitamins is concerned, I 


tection against your think the greater weight of authority favors 
: Saas quick cooking under pressure to long cooking 
inability to test the 


without pressure. It is now believed that the 

° resence of oxygen is an important factor in 

quality for yourself. the injury of the vitamins during cooking. In 

Always insist on the —_, —— — ea the a 
should continue long enough to drive out a 

CRYSTEEL Label. | the air before the steam pressure is applied. 

The nature of the material to be cooked must 

also be taken into consideration. There are 

SEND FOR BOOKLET probably some articles of diet which are better 

| when cooked at a low temperature for a long 

entitled “‘Crysteel, How and | period in a fireless cooker. I refer particularly 

Where.” An interesting and | to tough chicken and tough meats. 


instructive story of the ro- Take All Necessary Precautions 


mance of porcelain enamel. My mother-in-law has tuberculosis. I have 
a six-months-old baby girl, and I want to 
keep her healthy. I don’t let my mother-in- 
law have her any more than I can help. When 
she does hold her, she doesn’t kiss her on the 
mouth, but puts her own face down on the 
baby’s and rubs the baby’s cheeks with her 
own. She kisses her feet and her head. Per- 
haps you will think I am easily worked up. 


Mrs. H. B. M., Calif. 


I think you are justified in your anxiety 
regarding your baby. Children should not be 
allowed to come into contact with tuberculins 
|in any way. Your mother-in-law should have 
| a paper cup for expectoration, and its contents 
4 “i | must be — oa delay. a wv 

= /is in imminent danger of acquiring tuberculous 

7B be pm, gee vt’ | germs from her grandmother. I am sure the 

CHICAGO | grandmother, when she knows these facts, will 

re | be glad to do her part to protect her grand- 

ene pecans the booklet “Crysteel, daughter. In case she is not willing to do 

: this, I think the welfare of your little 

Sao cine mee ee eee daughter would require your mother-in-law 

Sy eee ee ee to reside in some other locality. The child’s 
i welfare must come first. 
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| Too Early to Begin | & ye WILEY has prepared for dis- More Gush Than 
| I have read of the edu- tribution an important series of Science 
} cation of _the unborn pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial I would like to have 
child; that is, increasing Foods for Infants,” and “The Feed- some information oncom. 
9 binations, good and bad, 


| baby before it is born, ing of Older Children”; for adults, of foods. We are having 
What literature would “Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,”’ a lecturer here who pro. 
| you refer me to on what “Increasing Weight,” and “Diet in poses to give wonderful 


directions for combina- 


Pregnancy and Lactation.” These tions of food so as te 


good one? pamphlets will be sent for five have three evacuations 

| Mrs. F. H. H., Towa cents in stamps each and a stamped, pI a yore els daily, 

I do not think it is 2047es8ed envelop. All those inter- eamaney for heen 

° | b ested in health should send a stamped, says honey may he eaten 
This Crysteel Label possible to educate the self-addressed envelop for the ques- with toast, but not with 


| child while it is still an tionnaire designed for The League read. He also says half. 


ripe fruit and sugar 


x y ‘ With its aid, your form a deadly acid and 
porcelain enamel parts | hereditary mentality and exact physical condition may be must not be used on 
| morality are determined getermined and improvement made 


in jelly making. Do foods 
affect sciatica? 
Mrs. B. B., Miss. 

{The kind of wisdom which says that honey 
can be eaten on toast and not on bread doesn't 
appeal to me as being the result of scientific 
knowledge. The remarkable statement that 
sugar with unripe fruit forms a deadly acid I 
should like to have confirmed by citations from 
some recognized chemical authority. My im- 
pression from these specimens of his wisdom is 
that you should carry a large-sized salt-cellar 
to his next lecture. I do not think his combi- 
nations would be at all effective in sciatica. 


Better Follow the Surgeon’s Advice 


I have been advised by my doctor that I 
have chronic appendicitis. I have been told by 
a trained nurse that a dose of castor oil once 
a month, eating easily digestible foods, soups, 
lettuce or other green stuff, and ice-cream 
will cause the pain and soreness to disappear. 
[ have heard that olive oil would do the same 
thing. Will you kindly advise me if these 
things will keep off an operation. 

Miss E. H., Florida 


In regard to avoiding an operation for 
chronic appendicitis, a diet which keeps the 
bowels thoroughly evacuated will tend to ease 
the pain and make life more comfortable. 
Chronic appendicitis may go on for a long time 
without assuming a threatening or fatal form. 
Nevertheless there is always the danger that 
the appendix may break and peritonitis super- 
vene. You should consult a competent surgeon 
and follow his advice, leaving the trained 
nurse to attend to you after the operation. 


Not Necessary to go to a Sanitarium 


Will you please advise me where I can find 
a reasonable sanitarium for the treatment 0! 
tuberculosis, for $15 a week or less if possible. 

Miss C. M., N.Y. 


I am not acquainted with the terms at the 
various sanitaria for tuberculous patients. 
think most of them are more than $15 a week. 
I do not believe it is necessary to go toa 
sanitarium to be treated for tuberculosis. 
If you have a home with a yard attached, 
where you can sit in the shade by day and sleep 
in a tent by night, keep quiet, as free a 
possible from worry, drink plenty of pure, fresh 
milk, eat a moderate amount of fresh meat or 
at least one egg a day, give up tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and chocolate, eat bread and breakfast 
foods made of whole-ground, unbolted cereals 
and plenty of fruits and vegetables, especially 
the leaf vegetables, you will have all the 
advantages of a sanitarium. Outdoor ile, 
wholesome food, and not much exercise al 
most helpful in tuberculosis. It is important 
that the rest treatment shall be begun early 
before the disease has made much progres, 





“It's the Plug Hat 
Gets the Snowballs” 


HE first portable electric suction sweeper on the market was 
The Hoover. It is the first today. Year in and year out it has 
renewed and reinforced its leadership by the unremitting 
thoroughness of its work. Only a product of unique and 
special virtue can do that. It is always the outstanding thing that is 
the tempting target; and, like the leader in every field, The Hoover is 
the focus of competitive attack. So far as we can learn, this attack as- 
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same 
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sumes only one character. It does not deny the efficacy of Hoover 
design, Hoover construction, or Hoover performance. But it seeks to 
spread the impression that The Hoover is hard on rugs. 


* 


Do you think The Hoover is hard on 
tugs? 
If it were, would it be the largest sell- 


ing electric cleaner in the world, with 
more than a million satisfied users? 


If it were, would it be the choice of 
rug experts as the preserver of carpet- 
ings beyond price? 


If it were, would more than 50,000 
users of many years’ experience have 


* 


be to persons who have owned other 
machines? 


If it were, would more than $80,000,- 
000 worth of Hoovers have been sold, 
representing perhaps twice as much 
money as has been invested in any 
other cleaner? 


If it were, would merchants every- 
where have risked the confidence of 
their trade by continuously indorsing 
The Hoover—many for over 14 years? 


~ voluntarily written us their If it were, would it enjoy 
form. enthusiastic indorsement? the undeniable leadership 
= If it were, would more of the industry? 

-geon than 48% of our sales re- No, dear reader, The 
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sult from The Hoover 
being recommended by 
users to their friends? 


If it were, would from 


30% to 40% of our sales 


Lhsvvotenennaiansapnianinnnttt | 


Hoover is not hard on rugs. 
It is only hard on dirt. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The Hoover is also made in 
Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


It BEATS.... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Daintiness 
is an Unfailing Charm 


Kleinert’s Dress Shields will keep 
your gowns and blouses dainty and 
fresh. There are styles and shapes 
for all apparel and all occasions. 





A Blue-Line Dress Protector 


Sanitary, washable, quickly adjust- 
ed—keeps skirts from wrinkling and 
gives adequate protection under all 
circumstances. 





yy 


&= ew A a 
Why Change Your Frock? 
Neither spattering grease nor 
splashing water can hurt the pretty 
frock covered with a Kleinert’s 
“Tweentex” Household Apron. The 
rubber is between two fabrics where 
it cannot touch you. Easily washed. 


e 
Coinetls, 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFE 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY 


485 Fifth Ave., Cor. 41st St., Opp. the Library 
New York City, New York 


Canadian Office: 
84 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 
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HALLOWEEN PARIY 


Cauldron Dance in the Cave of the Winds 


by the Witches and Wizards 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


AND CAT SCATTINGS. 





BIRTHDAY PARTIES OR CLUB 
SUGGESTIONS, 10c EACH 


INCE little folk, middle-sized folk, and 
grown folk, too, have birthdays that their 
families like to celebrate, Elaine has pre- 
pared a set of miscellaneous suggestions with 


| various ideas that can be adapted to birthday 


celebrations for little boys and girls, young men 
and girls, grown-ups and grandparents. With 
these suggestions, the hostess may be assured 
of jollity for every one. There will be no dull 
moments for lack of ideas, and each one will 
find something interesting to do. The sug- 
gestions include ideas for choosing partners, 
ideas for birthday cakes, and for arranging the 


| decorations, 


The Club Suggestions are suitable for any 
informal affair to be given either at home or 
at the resort hotels or summering places. 
They have been prepared by Elaine for lunch- 


| eons or afternoon teas to which the hostess 


wishes to give a little original touch. They 
include literary, musical, and artistic sugges- 
tions for conversational games, decorations 
for the table, and miscellaneous menu sug- 
gestions. To secure the Birthday Party, 
or the Club Suggestions, send ten cents in 
stamps for each party, addressed to Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS IN STAMPS, ELAINE 
WILL SEND A HALLOWE’EN PARTY FOR HOME, 
SCHOOL, OR CHURCH SOCIAL, INCLUDING IN- 
STRUCTIONS FOR DECORATIONS AND COS- 
TUMES FOR THE CAULDRON DANCE IN THE CAVE 
OF THE WINDS; FORTUNES BY MADAME RADIO 
FROM THE MOON; AND HALLOWE’EN STUNTS, 
SUCH AS GHOST WALKINGS, BLACK BATTINGS, 


TERTAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ADDRESS ELAINE, EN- - 


BRIDE’S SHOWER OR BRIDGE 
PARTY, 10c EACH 


June brides by no means have a monopoly 
of weddings, for Elaine receives requests for 
bride’s shower suggestions the year round. 
The Wedding Cake Bride’s Shower has been 
the success of the season, because of its origi- 
nality and simplicity, and because it can be 
adapted for a luncheon, tea, evening affair, 
or an afternoon at cards. The instructions 
include simple directicns for making the 
Wedding Cake Shower, as well as directions 
for games, verses, place cards, and favors. 
Accompanying the instructions for the shower 
is also a suggestion by which the same idea 
can be adapted to an Engagement Announce- 
ment Party for either daytime or evening. 

Entertaining at home or at summer resorts 
is made very easy with the Bridge Party which 
Elaine ‘has prepared. This party contains 
correct and complete instructions for a formal 
bridge afternoon, and also original and amus- 
ing ideas for the hostess who wishes to give a2 
informal Bridge Party, either as a luncheon, 
tea, or evening affair. The suggestions for the 
Wedding Cake Bride’s Shower and for the 
Bridge Party are ten cents each. To secure 
them, send ten cents in stamps addressed to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goop House 
KEEPING, 119 W. 4oth Street, New York City: 
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(VERY YOUNG WIFE MUST MAKE 
THIS DECISION 





























What will her face be in one— 
t in five- in ten years’ time? 


NEw surroundings —new responsibilities —new adjustments 
to life. And with all these a new loveliness in her face. 
Yet in a few years it has gone! What has become of it? 
Should she have trusted this loveliness to keep on renewing 
itself through the strain of her new responsibilities? Did she 
allow the soft brilliance of her clear skin to grow dull—its 
smoothness to be marred by little roughnesses? So many girls 
y lose this young freshness in the first i years of marriage. 
But today they know that this loveliness must be guarded, 
that it will be lost unless the right care be given. 


Many a wife has learned that she can keep her skin supple 

and lovely by giving it regularly the two fundamental things 

it needs to keep it young —a perfect cleansing at night and a 

delicate freshening and protection. for the day. ye she has 

learned that the Pond’s Method of two creams based on these 

| — two essentials of her skin, brings more wonderful results than 
© — she could have dreamed. 


Two Creams—each different—each marvelous 
in its effect on her skin 


Two Creams she would not give up for the world! First the 
exquisite cleansing of Pond’s Cold Cream that leaves her skin 
so delightfully fresh, so luxuriously soft. Then the instant 
freshening she adores with Pond’s Vanishing Cream and its 
careful protection that she has learned prevents coarsening. 
These two creams keep for her the smoothness of texture and 
that particular fresh transparency that she wants to be her 
charm ten years from now as it is today. 


St 


DECIDE TO USE THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
Keep your skin charmingly young—for years 

















ly Do this tonight. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold Ne, 4) Zar Po Lee & ‘ 
id, |  Cteam freely. The very fine oil in it softens your skin and 1 ac’ ae : i} 
i E y E ‘ or ee al we 

en ff penetrates every pore. Let it stay on a minute—now wipe it & KS BI comeanvs I || 
g- — off with a soft cloth. The black that comes off shows you ; a= sz lt 
be & h ‘ - 3 > ——= ( ; 
i ft ow carefully this cream cleanses. Do this twice. Your skin <7 HW 
n= looks fresh and is beautifully supple. -_ _—_ —< - ——— ‘g\ === J) 
- e Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream Gxt Cosameder " i — 
” (lightly over your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge— cleansing, Pond’s Van- ON D “ay 
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Stand 
Hang 
Clam 


Anywhere, Any 


Pp 


Angle 





‘Juniorlite 


Handiest little lamp 
owned. 


you ever 


Ingenious clamp and 


adjustments suggest hundreds 
of uses no other lamp can fill. 
Fine for dresser, chair back, 


bed, piano and shavin 





Largest of the family. 
on the table, upright or at any 


angle. 


g. 


The ZRE/ST 
Lamp 


Stands 


Also hangs by a hook 


over chair back or head of bed 


or by an eyelet from 


Th Wy [hace 


Lamp 


The original Wallace, 
known for years for its 
wonderful compactness 
and general utility. The 
smallest of the group. Has 
clamp in base; also hangs 
on the wall. 


For All The 


the wall. 


Family 


For mother for sewing, for father 
for shaving, for sister’s own 
room, for the maid in the pantry 
and son in the garage—every 
one in your family has a very 
personal use for Greist Lamps. 


Ask Your Dealer to see o 
JUNIORLITES $4 
WALLACE LAMPS 2 
GREIST LAMPS 5 


ur full line: 
-50 Up 
50 
00 


In brushed brass, decorated and plain 
ivory and many other tasteful finishes. 


DEALERS—For the first t 


ime a com- 


plete line of adjustable lamps to sell 
at $2.50up. Write for our selling plan. 


The Greist Mfg. Co., Dept. G, New Haven, Conn. 
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| power. 


| part, 


UESTIONS of vital inter- 
est to the average woman 
today are: What is the 

real value of proper exercise; 
how and when to take it; how 
to attain perfect health; how 
to develop endurance and effi- 
ciency; and how to get the most 
and best out of life generally. 

Among those interested in and practising 
the rules of hygienic living, the general impres- 
sion seems to be that common sense should 
lead us to a perfect use of our human machin- 
ery without systematic effort. But unless we 
have the patience to make a definite pathway 
and walk in it day by day, common sense will 
not guide the muscles any more than it will 


develop them. 


The exercise of the various parts of the body; 
the knowledge of its needs and requirements; 
the use of the limbs and the muscles in the per- 
formance of simple exercises that tend to 
obviate or remedy small ills, that keep the 
various organs fit to function harmoniously, 
that build up and establish a healthy circula- 


| tion of blood in all parts of the body to their 


nourishment and maintenance—all this makes 
for good health. 

Since cleanliness is next to godliness, the 
first requisite for health is a clean body, clean 
within and without. Pure thoughts, pure air, 
and pure water first, corrective exercises next, 
then the knowledge of how to use these to the 
best advantage, and more than all, the will 
power to put this knowledge into daily practise. 

Shakespeare says, “Our bodies are our 
gardens and our wills our gardeners.” It is 
obvious that the more the will surmounts 
obstacles and uproots the germs of laziness, 
inertia, and timidity, the more it gains in 
That which we work for, we become. 

Exercise keeps the 
body young, flexible, 
and symmetrical. 
Properly regulated 
exercise should give 
a sense of lightness 
and buoyancy, never 
of exhaustion or de- 
pression. All exer- 
cises should be prac- 
tised in a room thor- 
oughly ventilated 
but free from drafts. 
The movements of 
the body should not 
be restricted by tight 
clothing. 

Breathe naturally 
in all exercises. In- 
hale on the first part 
of an exercise and ex- 
hale on the latter 
unless other- 
wise directed. 

Systematic prac- 
tise each day is es- 
sential in order to 
get the right results. 





For best results, these exer- 
cises should be done forcefully 





HEALTH and BEAUTY 


The Value and Need 
By Anna Hazelton 


of Exercise 


Delavan 


It does not matter whether the 
appointed time is the morning, 
afternoon, or night. You 
should be your own barometer 
and exercise when your vitality 
is at its best. F 

Thin women, cr _ those of 
weak, nervous temperament, 
should study mental hygiene, 
They should take long deses of “dolce far 
niente” and be in no hurry about anything in 
the world. Women who are exercising to 
reduce must avoid daily naps. Instead, they 
should take brisk walks; from three to five 
miles a day is a reasonable average for any 
woman in good health. 

The exercise illustrated in Figure 1 works 
with all of the muscles in the body. 

Stand with the weight on both feet, heels 
together, arms at sides. Slowly inhale and 
lower the body, bending the knees outward and 
bringing the arms outward at the sides level 
with the shoulders, palms down. As you 
exhale, with a quick turn of the wrist turn the 
palms of the hands upward and slowly raise 
the body to upright position. At the same 
time, lift the arms above the head, palms 
facing, and with a continuous movement circle 
the arms outward and downward to shoulder 
level, pushing backward with the palms of the 


Fig. 1 


hands at the end of the movement. Repeat 
five to ten times. ; 
The exercise illustrated in Figure 2 B 







stimulates a good circulation through the ] 


vital organs, especially the liver. 

Stand erect, weight on both feet. Take a 
long step forward, bend the left knee, and 
stretch the left arm upward as far as you can, 
while you stretch downward with the right 
arm. Return to first position and repeat five 
times, alternating first with the left then with 
the right side. Inhale 
as the arm is raised; 
exhale as lowered. 

Next (Figure 2A 
stand in correct po 
sition. 
and contract _ the 


men strongly, and 
raise the right am 
directly upward 
close to the side o! 
the head, the palmol 
the right hand push- 
ing upward vigorous 
ly while the palm oi 
the left hand pushes 
downward. Exhale 
and distend the mus 
cles of the abdomet, 
and at the same time 
lower the right am, 
lifting the left am 
above the head. 
Alternate the move 
ment, first with right 
then with left am, 
five to ten times. 


Inhale | 


muscles of the abdo- } 
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News of 


The New Hupmobile 


We feel sure that every Hupmobile owner, or even observer, will 
agree with us that in order to dominate its field, the Hupmobile has 
only to improve upon its own past. 


In this new Hupmobile, that triumph has been accomplished, not 
merely in one, but in every important essential—with results in 
performance so marked that they validate more strongly than ever its 
legitimate right to be called the best car of its class in the world. 


We direct the attention of Hupmobile owners in particular—because 
they know and admire its fine points of performance more intimately, 
perhaps, than any other owner-group in the world —to these results, 
which they can absolutely count upon in the new Hupmobile: — 


Noted as the Hupmobile has always been for settling 
down instantly to smooth, steady, straight-ahead going, 
this new Hupmobile has a coasting, skimming quality 
that surpasses any Hupmobile which has preceded it. 


Prized as the Hupmobile has always been for the 
smoothness of its operation, this new Hupmobile is even 
more free from noticeable vibration. 


Celebrated as the Hupmobile has always been for snap- 
ping away in the flash of a second, this new Hupmobile 
is even quicker on the trigger than any other Hupmo- 
bile before it. 


Easy-riding as the Hupmobile has always been, this 
new Hupmobile—in front and rear alike—outdoes 
all of its predecessors in bump-absorbent spring action 
and restful riding 


Comfortable as the Hupmobile has always been, this 
new Hupmobile is more roomy and affords greater 
convenience to driver and passengers alike. 


These are the high points of new Hupmobile performance — a posi- 
tive promise tothe public from the Hupp Motor Car Corporation which 
fifteen minutes’ experience will prove to your delight and satisfaction. 


The means by which these splendid results have been attained are 
described in detail in literature which is now ready for distribution 


Hupmobile has not veered nor varied a hair’s breadth from time- 
tried Hupmobile principles, but, applying and extending them with 
infinite care and fidelity, the Hupp Corporation has produced the 
greatest car in its history. 


We realize that announcements from this corporation are accepted 
as careful statements of fact, and realizing it, we urge you to put 
our promises to the test. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 





The new Series R-12 Hupmobile is now on display throughout the 
country. See it, or write us for pictures and detailed description 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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ISE Nature furnishes in 

her foods all the elements 
to make strength and maintain 
virility in man 
In wheat she implants phos phates 
to vitalize the brain and body— 
and man’s vitality is lessened by 
lack of the nutritious phosphates 
in his diet. 


Rumford Baking Powder, rich 
in the vitalizing phosphates, 
restores to home made foods 
the health building elements 
discarded by the miller in the 
manufacture of fine white flour. 
Even novices, when guided by 
the Rumford cook book, pro- 
duce home-baked foods the 
Rumford Way that are always 
wholesome, delicious, easy to 
digest, and which make for 
sturdy health at all ages—be- 
cause Rumford is the dependable 
phosphate leavener. 


"RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Write for “The Rumford 
Modern Methods of Cook- 
ing’’—a book of helpful sug- 
gestions and exact recipes 
thatenable anyonetoproduce 
perfect baked foods econom- 
ically. Sent free. Address: 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
8 Providence, R. I. 
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After the Verdict 


(Continued from page 22) 


letter to the boy standing stiffly before her, 
biting his lip nervously, and holding one brown 
hand tightly with the other. Everything today 
seemed to her extraordinary, not natural. A 
moment ago she had, she supposed, been on 
the verge of committing suicide. There had 
been no premeditation about it. It had been 
a sudden, awful impulse. & butler—what an 
emissary of Fate or of God!—had prevented 
her from killing herself, and now here she was 
in her drawing-room, thinking about a boy’s 
misery, understanding, and even sympathizing 
with, a boy’s proud pain. What else did this 
day hold for her of the prosaic, the unexpected, 
or the horrible? 

‘“‘Won’t you sit down for a minute, Archie?” 
she said. 

He looked at her doubtfully, wrinkling his 
forehead. Then he said with an effort at 
politeness, ““Rather—of course!” And he sat 
down at once not far from her. 

“T know how you are feeling,” said Mrs. 
Baratrie. 


ARCHIE flushed scarlet,"flushed to the roots 
of his hair. “Oh, but—I’m not feeling any- 
thing! I mean I’m not feeling anything spe- 
cial!’ he said, hesitating, almost stammering. 
“Well, Archie, I am!” said Mrs. Baratrie. 
“This is a difficult day for me to live through.” 
She spoke quietly, without any strong note of 
self-pity. 

“Oh, Mrs. Baratrie, I know! Please don’t 
think I don’t understand. I feel for you with 
all my heart. Any one would, and I do.” 

She shook her head. “No, Archie. That’s 
not quite true. Your feeling is about Vivian 
and yourself, and I quite understand it. This 
awful thing is like a net flung out—” she made 
a gesture with both hands—‘‘and Vivian 
and you are caught in it. And it’s cruel, it’s 
horrible for you. But think of Vivian! I 
forgot her just now—” 

She paused and fixed her eyes on the boy. 
He stared at her, and fear dawned in his eyes. 

“Forgot her!’ he said, as she was silent. 
“How d’you mean?” 

“T forgot her when I went to the window.” 

“Well, I don’t understand . .. ” 

“Never mind! But now I’m thinking of 
Vivian. She is wonderful.” 

“J—I think she’s a bit too wonderful!” 
muttered the boy, and he ground his teeth. 

“Too wonderful? Why?” 

“She oughtn’t to have played at King’s 
tcday. I told her so. I tried to make her 
see—but she wouldn’t.” 

“T think she was right to go, feeling as she 
does.” 

Archie said nothing. His face was grim and 
looked almost old. He had crossed one leg 
over the other and held his hands clasped 
round his left knee. The flush was still on 
his face. 

“What has Vivian to be ashamed of?” added 
Mrs. Baratrie. 

“Vi! Nothing, of course!” said Archie 
sharply. 

“Then why.should she alter her life?” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s the moment to— 
God knows what Jim Gordon and all the tennis 
crowd will make of it!” 

“Jim Gordon—ah!” said Mrs. Baratrie, 
with a sudden touch of irrepressible bitterness. 
“You’re very fond of Jim Gordon, aren’t you?” 

“TI don’t know about fond. I think he’s a 
jolly fine chap, and I’m keen on his play. 
He’s taught me a lot, too.” 

“Tennis isn’t everything!” 

“No, cf course not. But Jim isn’t only a 
crack. He’s an all-round man.” 

“Archie, do you hate Clive?” 

Archie started violently and threw out his 
hands. “Mrs. Baratrie! How could I-—” 

“Oh, yes, you might. It would probably 
be very natural.” 

“Well, I don’t.” = 

“You mean that?” 


“T do. Iswearit. But—” 

“Vesp” 

‘“But—but—oh, I do hate Vi being mixeq 
up in it all! It’s too filthy! It’s too rotten! 
My sister—and Vi/ It makes me absolutely 
sick!” 

He had got on his feet. His eyes were full 
of tears. Angrily he tried to brush them away. 
“You can’t understand what it is—seeing her 
name all over the place in these vile papers. 
Confound the papers! What right have people 
to know all about my sister and Clive? What 
has it to do with the case? What has it to do 
with Mrs. Sabine and Clive? If I could get 
at those hounds of reporters!” 

He choked. His hands were clenched. It 
was evident that he was‘on the verge of losing 
all self-control. And Mrs. Baratrie remem- 
bered her crisis a few minutes ago in the room 
upstairs. She, Archie! And how was Clive 
bearing this horror today? For a moment she 
shut her eyes and saw Clive in the dock. 

“Archie, if Clive is innocent, all this isn’t 
his fault, is it?” 

“No. I never said it was.” 

“If he is found guilty, he will disappear. 
You will never be troubled with him again.” 

“You don’t suppose I want Clive to be con- 


demned?” Archie exclaimed, almost with 
passion. 
“Hush! Of course, not. And if he is not 


condemned? If he is released? That’s what 
is tormenting you, isn’t it?” 

Archie looked at Mrs. Baratrie, came a step 
toward her, stopped, then suddenly came up 
to her and laid one hand on her arm. 

“Oh, Mrs. Baratrie, whatever happens, Vi 
mustn’t do it! She mustn’t marry Clive. 
You know that. He’s your son, I know, and 
perhaps I’m a beast for saying it. But I 
can’t help it. Don’t let Vi marry Clive! I 
want him to be acquitted. IswearIdo. I'd 
do anything. I’d—I’d pray for it, I would 
really, only praying isn’t in my line. But 
Clive mustn’t marry Vi.” 

“Clive will probably never marry any one,” 
said Mrs. Baratrie, in a low, dry voice. 

Archie took his hand from her arm. “Beg 
pardon!” he said. “I know—I know I 
oughtn’t to have—’ A pause, then—‘It’s 
too awful today!’” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Baratrie. 
for us all.” 

She was no longer looking at Archie. Fora 
moment there was a dead silence in the room. 
Then she heard a movement, the opening and 
closing of a door. 

Archie had gone. 
again looked at Vivian’s letter. 
on the words: 

“T believe in the justice of God.” 


” 


“Tt’s too awiul 


She sat where she was and 
Her eyes fell 


II 


"THERE were many people at King’s that day, 

and Archie thought they all looked at him 
curiously. Many of them he knew, of course, 
and probably they all knew him by sight, 
knew who he was. Seeking for Vivian, and 
holding his young head higher than usual in 
an effort to counteract the intense and painful 
self-consciousness which possessed him, he 
stared across the big lawn. All the courts 
were full up. 

In the distance, on the far side of the great 
space near the high, encircling wall, he saw 4 
knot of people watching a mixed double. He 
could not see who the players were, but he 
guessed. Something seemed to tell him that 
that was Vi’s four, and, pulling himself t 
gether, he made his way toward the small 
crowd by the wall. As he came up, he was 
justified in his guess. The players were 
sister, Jim Gordon, Mrs. Littlethwaite, a0 
Kemmis, the young California star who 
recently arrived in England. : 

Those who were watc ‘ng were so intent on 
the game that no one noticed Archic’s arrival, 
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After the Verdict 


and he stood at the back for several minutes, 
ynobserved, but keenly, painfully observant of 
all that was going on in this tiny corner of life. 

Mrs. Littlethwaite was. in Archie’s opinion, 
the best base-line player in the British Isles— 
among women, of course. Rather tall, very 
thin, and almost perfectly made, she had a 
pale, ethereal face, large, blue eyes full of 
watchfulness—eyes that were always on the 
ball—and a stag-like head covered with a thick 
crop of beautiful, golden hair. 

The Californian was her partner today, 
ani mmensely tall, brown,cat-like fellow, finely 
drawn, springy, almost diabolically alert and 
determined, with widely opened, piercing brown 
eves and big-boned arms that had a tremen- 
dous reach. He was well matched against 
Jim Gordon, who had, perhaps, less youthful 
dash, but was the Californian’s equal in relent- 
less determination and tireless vigor. 


IM GORDON, too, was tall, over six feet, 

clean-shaven, with a darkness of suppressed 
hair on his face. But the look almost of wild- 
ness in the Californian—only there, by the way, 
when the game was on—was met in Jim Gordon 
by a steady and obstinate arrogance of ex- 
pression which suggested aristocratic will 

wer, as Mrs. Littlethwaite had once said, 
“in full blast.” This arrogance of expression, 
objected to by some people, was perfectly 
natural to Gordon. He did not fly it as a 
flag in the face of the enemy, but had it with 
him when alone, in waking and sleeping, in 
his lying down and in his getting up. The 
expression belonged to his regular, bold, and 
finely-cut features, to the slightly sarcastic 
curve of his lips, to his naturally defiant, gray 
eyes. It suited them, put the finishing touch 
to them. And the low brow and strong 
head that crowned them, with the crinkly, 
dark hair, parted in the middle and oddly 
touched at the temples with premature gray, 
harmonized with them so admirably that 
every one who looked on Jim Gordon knew 
him at once for an out-of-the-way handsome 
man. Gordon was a great tennis intellect. 
At this time he was just thirty, at least six 
years older than Kemmis. 

Mrs. Littlethwaite and Kemmis were play- 
ing, she behind the base line, he up at the net. 
Gordon was also at the net when Archie took 
up his position at the back of the watching 
people. Vivian Denys was serving. 

Archie’s eyes, almost desperate eyes, went 
to Vi, but only when they had rested on the 
other three players, had looked hard at Mrs. 
Littlethwaite, Kemmis and Gordon. For 
Archie, though he longed, yet today dreaded 
to look on his sister. 

_He need not have been afraid. Whatever 
Vivian was feeling that morning, she showed 
no trace of emotion, of excitement, of self- 
consciousness. She was wearing the tennis 
mask. Her face was almost strangely inex- 
pressive, like the faces of many of those 
who play perpetually in big matches before 
multitudes of watching eyes. She was obeying 
Jim Gordon’s command, ‘Never show emo- 
tion on court.” 

Vivian had a smashing overhand service, 
unusually severe for a woman’s, a service 
with a big twist in it. It did not always come 
off, but today she was not making faults. 
Archie noted that fact with wonder. Her 
Service game was prolonged. Kemmis and 
Mrs. Littlethwaite were playing magnificently. 
Deuce was called six times after Archie’s 
arrival, And during that time Vivian did 
hot serve a fault. To her brother this extra- 
ordinary competence on such a day of agony 
seemed almost inhuman. Was Vi made of 
steel? Or—could she really love Clive? Was 
It possible that a woman who genuinely loved a 
man could face her world while he was sitting 
in the dock awaiting a verdict carrying life and 
freedom, or shame and death, could face her 
world like that, absolute mistress of herself, 
absolutely at the top of her form? Perhaps 

i had made up her mind to have done with 


Clive, and was keeping her secret from a sense 
of chivalry. If Clive were condemned and 


paid the great penalty, she might keep it for- | 


ever. Her path would be cleared, and surely 
some day she would marry Jim. If Clive were 
exonerated and set free, then the secret would 
have to be told, of course. 


ments. 


great game in the sunshine, a game that 
demanded complete concentration, readiness, 
swiftness, unceasing skill, on the day when his 
life or death hung in the balance? 

An indrawn breath—the indrawn breath, it 
seemed, of all those watching in that corner of 
the club ground—marked a stage in’ the 
match. Vivian had at last won her service 
game. “Five games all!” called a_ voice. 
Without glancing to right or left, Vivian and 


Jim Gordon crossed over and prepared. to || 


receive service from the Californian. 

Vivian Denys looked younger than her age. 
She was just twenty-three. She was fairer 
than her brother and had warm, brown hair 
which she wore cut short, but not very short, 
and parted in the middle of her small, alert 
head. Her hair had a strong ripple in it. 
Her smooth forehead was low. Her eyes were 
dark brown, large and steady. They held 
usually a very honest, friendly,. and fearless 
expression. Her nose was short and straight, 
her chin firm and round, her mouth small ‘and 
eager, her lips ever so slightly turned up at the 
corners. She had the wild-rose complexion 
which is not uncommon in England. Her 
figure, above the middle height but not ex- 


ceptionally tall, was very slim, narrow at the | 


hips, lithe, and almost boyish. It seemed 
made for quickness and agility. Her fleetness 
of foot was abnormal. She never played a 


sensational game and had no tricks for the | 
She had been brought up in a school | 


gallery. 
which abhorred all tricks. But when necessary 
she could take a flying leap at the ball, and her 
rapidity for getting about the court was 
extraordinary. 


TH FE game now became even more stern than 

before. Mrs. Littlethwaite looked dog- 
gedly determined, as she stood with her feet 
well apart, bending, and staring into her 
opponent’s court, while the Californian, 
stretching himself to his full height, and 


throwing his head back with his big mouth | 
open and his strong, white teeth bared, de- | 


livered his terrific service. 


Jim Gordon’s face was set like iron, and his | 
normally arrogant expression developed into | 


a restrained fierceness. To Archie, just 
then, he looked the very embodiment of 
masculine concentration, totally indifferent 
to spectators, oblivious of criticism, a mind and 


body that meant to win, a soul given wholly, | 
almost with a sort of cold passion, to the game. | 


And Vi? Her face was set, too, and rather 


stern. 


was less mask-like. r 
something of woman’s power of drawing the 
shutter over the window when the desire is to 


hide what is going on in the room beyond. | 


He looked at Jim’s face, and he felt with Jim, 
instinctively and almost intimately. Then he 
looked at his sister and wondered. Vi was 
more of a mystery to him than Jim could ever 


be, although Jim had such a marvellous hold | 
over. himself, such a truly English contempt | 


for all emotional displays. 


“Isn’t Vi Denys wonderful?” murmured a | 


feminine voice close to Archie. 


He started sensitively and looked sharply to | 
Was it coming—what he had dreaded | 


his left. 
before arriving at King’s and ever since he 
had been there? 

“To play at all today, and to be able to play 
like this!” continued the murmuring voice. 

He saw the speaker, a plump, small, 
and very chic woman with eyeglasses, Mrs. 


But many in- | 
nocent men had had to face such disappoint- | 
Could Vi love Clive enough to stick | 
to him through everything, and yet. play a | 





But she looked somehow calmer than ! 
Jim, though equally concentrated. His face | 
at the crisis was more expressive than hers, | 
And Archie faintly realized | 





Make Your 


Favorite-Coffee 





‘“JERE’S a positive way to 
get more’ goodness and 
aroma from your favorite cof- 
fee. Buy it whole and, just 


before you’re ready to brew it, 
grind it fresh from an 


* ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


The Crystal 
Mill improves 
the flavor and 
fragrance of 
any coffee by 
keeping it crisp 
and air-tight 
until it is ready 
to be used. 


See that you 
get all the cof- 
fee goodness 
that you ought 
to have. Hang 
a Crystal Mill 
in your kitchen 
and grind your 

coffee as you need it. Then all 
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Lorrimer, who had a house with a garden in 
Regent’s Park, and who sometimes got up 
wonderful private tournaments in aid of 
charities in which she was interested. She 
was speaking to a tall young fellow in flannels, 
with a hawk-like face and keen, dark eyes 
which were fixed on the players. 

“Look at that volley!”’ added Mrs. Lorrimer, 
as Vivian made one of her marvellous springs 
and killed a difficult ball from Mrs. Little- 
thwaite. 

There was a little, uncontrollable burst of 
applause from the spectators. 

“She’s a peach!” said the young man. 

“T know! But to be able to be a peach 
today!” 

“T think it’s bully!” 

“Yes, but would you if you were /e?”’ 

“Thank God, I’m not!” 

“They say she’s still definitely engaged to 
him.” 

At this moment there was a movement. 
Vivian and Gordon had won the game against 
the Californian’s service, and the score stood 
at six to five, Gordon’s service. Kemmis 
stood back. He looked relentless as a young 
gladiator, but his teeth were feeling round 
his lower lip, and he tapped his racket against 
the palm of his left hand. 

“He’s not accustomed to lose his service,”’ 
said some one. 

“He’s up against it this time,” said another. 

“Tf they were to play like this at Wimble- 
don,” said Brett Stanley, a small, sturdy 
man, left-handed and famous for his ground 
game, “Gordon and Miss Denys, Mrs. Little- 
thwaite and Kemmis—which would you bet on 
if they came up against each other in the 
finals?” 

“Couldn’t say!’ returned his companion, 
Lord Dartree. “They’re all such a deter- 
mined lot that there’s scarcely a pin to choose 
between ’em. Jove—there’s a cannonball!’ 

“She surely won’t show at Wimbledon if 
he’s sentenced!” murmured Mrs. Lorrimer. 

Archie cleared his throat and swallowed. 
His hands were twitching at the side pockets of 
his gray jacket. His skin was tingling all 
over his body. Mrs. Lorrimer looked round. 
Gordon was just moving over to the left, and 
Vivian was coming to the net. 

“Oh—you here!” she said, as Archie took 
off his hat. “It’s a great game, isn’t it?” 

“Yes—great!”’ he said, trying not to speak 
sullenly and not to look guiltily intelligent. 

A faint red showed through Mrs. Lorrimer’s 
delicate make-up. She turned her head to- 
ward the court. Her companion glanced 
with his hawk-like eyes at Archie and nodded. 

“What does ke think of Vi?” thought 
Archie. ‘Would any American girl do what 
Vi is doing given the same circumstances?” 

And he thought of the American papers 
which, as he knew, had published columns about 
Clive’s case and Clive’s engagement to Vi. 
And he sweated, absolutely sweated, with 
sensitiveness. 

Six, five, and thirty love. 


ARCHIE had watched Jim Gordon play in 

many tournaments, had seen him win and 
lose before big crowds, but—was it only a fan- 
cy?—he thought that today, in what was only 
a practise match, Jim was keener to win, was 
more fiercely concentrated on winning, than 
he was when playing for a title. Jim was not 
quite normal today. That was what Archie 
felt. There was something unusual in Jim’s 
look and even in his manner. It was as if his 
mask for once had slipped slightly awry, 
showing something of a face underneath that 
was terribly expressive. Did Jim hope still? 
Did he think that his chance was not quite 
gone yet? Or was he, too, struggling in this 
horrible net to which Mrs. Baratrie had al- 
luded, a prey to the misery of a desperate 
uncertainty? Surely Jim must wish for the 
condemnation of Clive, unless he loved Vivian 
enough to be absolutely unselfish. But Jim 
wasn’t the sort of man to be unselfish in that 
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way where a woman was concerned. He was 
too absolutely male for that. And Archie 
preferred him like that. Jim wanted Vivian, 
and Archie was nearly sure he would never 
put the happiness of Vivian with another man 
before the satisfaction of his own desire. Jim 
was ruthless by nature and would be ruthless 
even in his love. He would rather see Vivian 
go through the valley of the shadow of death 
and emerge at the end of it shattered in his 
arms, than see her divinely happy with any 
other man. Seeing Vivian happy would only 
make Jim miserable and furious unless he 
were the happiness-giver. That was Jim. 
It must be extraordinary to want a woman as 
he wanted Vi. Archie could not really under- 
stand it, but he could and did respect it— 
this governing desire of Jim’s. And now Jim 
wanted to win as surely he had never wanted 
to win before. But Mrs. Littlethwaite and 
Kemmis were dogged. They hung on fiercely, 
Deuce was called once, then again and again. 


XORDON crossed to serve to the Californian, 

And then he did the unforgivable thingina 

double; he served two faults and gave his 
opponents the game. 

Archie clenched his hands. Jim—to do 
such a thing! Yes, Lord Dartree was right. 
There was something odd about this game. 
Jim wasn’t really himself. But he had got 
himself thoroughly in hand now. Neither he 
nor Vivian showed the least sign of discom- 
posure, as six all was called. 

Mrs. Littlethwaite said a word to Kemmis 
as she went to the base line to serve. He 
nodded and half-closed his eyes, looking more 
like a great, brown cat than ever. And 
suddenly, as Archie saw Mrs. Littlethwaite’s 
lips move and Kemmis’s curt nod in reply, 
he felt, “They’re going to win.’ He even 
felt, absurdly, that they had already won. 
And he was right. The last two games were a 
runaway, almost, for Mrs. Littlethwaite and 
Kemmis. They played up finely. But it 
wasn’t that which gave them the set. Jim 
Gordon for once went to pieces. Vivian was 
almost miraculous, playing as it were for two. 
But Jim couldn’t do right. He wasn’t soft. 
Jim was never soft, didn’t know how to be. 
He hit desperately hard, but the ball went 
wild.. His hurricane shots were all out of 
court. Vivian’s rock-like steadiness, com- 
bined with fleet-footed brilliance, could not 
save them. They went down, she fighting to 
the last. 

A long murmur, a general movement; the 
little throng of people, released from the 
pleasant bondage of an intense observation, 
began to return to the outer life, to be aware 
once more of a lot of little things they had 
forgotten. Gordon, looking now strongly calm 
and self-possessed, stood by the net pole 
talking to Kemmis. Mrs.  Littlethwaite, 
ethereal and delicately subdued in her triumph, 
was speaking to Vivian. 

“But you were great, Vi!” 

At this moment Archie came up, looking 
guilty. His walk through the little crowd 
had been anagony. He had noticed the curi- 
ous glances, the conversations broken off ab- 
ruptly at his approach, had tasted fully the 
bitter flavor of that day, emphasized by contact 
with those who knew him. His nature was 
writhing, but he did his best to seem man- 
fully unconcerned as he took off his hat to 
Mrs. Littlethwaite and met his sister’s brown 
eyes. 

“A jolly good match,” he said. ‘‘You were 
stunning, Mrs. Littlethwaite. You played up, 
too, Vi. Hullo, Jim!” 

“Hullo! I didn’t know you were on the 
ground. The best side won. D’you know 
Kemmis? Kemmis, this is Miss Denyss 
brother, and not a bad player either.” 

The Californian stretched out a huge hand 
at the end of an almost mahogany-colored arm, 
and showed his splendid teeth in a friendly 
and boyish smile. “Glad to meet you” he 
said in an oddly gentle and slightly drawling 
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| have fallen in the dust. 








| have all the luck while you’re here.” 


“Miss Denys is a player we should 
She’ll come over one 


voice. 
like on the other side. 
day, likely.” 

The resemblance to a wild cat seemed 
mysteriously to have died out of him. He 
began to fasten his shirt wici: deft, though 
enormous, fingers. 

“T’m just over,” 
“My first visit here.” 

“T hope you'll like us,” said Archie. 


he added explanatorily. 
“And 


“Had it today, didn’t we? Gordon was 


| generous, just gave it to us at the finish. 


Well, I'm off for a shower. Goodby, Miss 


Denys.” 

“Goodby. Please keep clear of me and my 
partner in the mixed doubles at Wimbledon.” 

“Well, I suppose that’s on the big lap of the 
Gods that holds such a lot of things, like a 
bran pie!” His brown face wrinkled in a big 
smile. 

“Gordon!” 

He nodded, gave Archie a kind, queer look 
sideways, and went off with Mrs. Little- 
thwaite toward the clubhouse. 

“T like that chap!” said Archie. 
Vi?” 

“Yes. Goodby, Jim!” 

“T’ll walk with you as far as the club. I 
must have a shower, too.” 

They turned from the net. But there were 
people about, people they knew. They had 
to speak to one and another. While they were 
doing it, Archie itched to be away. He even 
longed to be away from Jim. Today Jim dis- 
quieted him terribly. He could not meet his 
friend’s eyes. He could not find any subject to 
talk about with him. There was a barrier be- 
tween them. Their usual intimacy seemed to 
Or was it in the mud? 


“Coming, 


Jim’s break-down at the end of the set had 
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affected Archie strangely. It had been like a 
revelation of something Jim meant to keep to 
himself. 

At last they got free of the people and walked 
away, followed by many curious eyes, a topic 
for many busy tongues. 

Vi did not hold her head high. Whatever 
Vi did, she never, even by chance, tumbled 
intocstentation. She seemed perfectly natural, 
only a little stern perhaps, a little less cheerful 
and vital than usual. 

“You gave my note, Archie?” she asked. 

‘Wag * 

“That’s right. Did you stay long?” 

“No, only a few minutes.” 

“See our first set?” 

“Oh, no. I wasn’t in time.’ 

“They beat us, but we had a rare fight. 
Didn’t we, Jim?” 

“Yes. It was a rattler. Sorry I let you 
down like that at the end of all things.” 

“That’s ail right. You wouldn’t have done 
it at Wimbledon.” 

They had reached the gravel in front of the 
club house, and stood still. Jim Gordon 
looked down at Vivian and seemed to hesitate 
for an instant. 

“Well, Pll be off!” 

He glanced at Archie and must have read 
something in the boy’s dager and unhappy 
eyes, for he suddenly looked rather stern, 
rather more self-possessed. 

“See you soon again, Vi, no doubt.” 

“Of course. Goodby—old Jim.” 


’ 


HE held out her hand. He reached out. 

His hand, though hard and brown in the 
palm, was almost delicate in shape, with thin, 
long fingers, a sinewy, but not inartistic, hand. 
To look at it was to think of brains and of 
temperament. 

“Goodby, Vivian.’ 

“Why ‘Vivian’ all of a sudden?” 

“Vi—then.” 

He gave her hand a mighty squeeze, and his 
eyes went to Archie. The boy looked away. 
Then Jim said: 

“T wish you—all that you wish for yourself 
and him, Vi. [ think somehow it’ll be all 
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right. But, of course, it’s bad waiting, By 
God, you can play the game!” 
He pulled himself up and his hand away, 
“So long, Archie!” 


Ill 


HEN Jim had gone, Vivian said: 
“Wait here for me, Archie, will yoy? 
And perhaps you would have a taxi called, 
I won’t be long, five minutes or so.” 

“Right-o!” 

He managed the commonplace rejoinder, 
but his voice was husky, and his eyes seemed 
accusing his sister. 

“T can’t help it, Archie.” 

“‘Help—what?” 

“Don’t act on a day like this. 
what I mean.” 

He said nothing more, and she went away 
quickly. When she came back, having taken 
off her white tennis dress and put on a street 
dress, a hat and gloves, a taxi was waiting. 
She got into it with her brother. Just before 
they drove off, Lord and Lady Dartree came 
out of the club with Mrs. Littlethwaite, whom 
they were going to take to her house in 
Kensington in their motor. They saw Vivian 
and came up to speak to her. 

Lord Dartree leaned one arm on the cab 
door and bade Vivian goodby. 

“T’ve been telling my wife about the game 
today,” he said. 

“Tt was quite exciting, wasn’t it 

“Pity Gordon threw it away at the end, 
though! It wasn’t his day.” A curious, 
almost searching look came into his slightly 
bloodshot and prominent blue eyes. ‘Don’t 
let Gordon go to pieces, Miss Denys. You 
and he together will soon be the best com- 
bination we have over here for mixed doubles.” 

He lowered his voice, perhaps lest Mrs. 
Littlethwaite should hear the last words. 

“Keep him to it.” 

He made way for his wife. 

“Jenny says you were wonderful today,’ 
she said, looking in on Vivian and Archie with 
her lustrous, sleepy eyes. “Your grit would 
carry you through anything, Vivian. 
That’s what you are!” 

“How am I lucky?” asked Vivian, but in an 
unwavering voice free from bitterness. 

“Because you have the tournament tempera- 
ment. Those who have that are the con- 
querors in life. Let me give you a handshake, 
my dear.” 

There was unmistakable meaning in her 
quiet, velvety voice. She pressed Vivian’s 
hand. 

Then Mrs. Littlethwaite took the place at the 
window. She, too, stretched out her hand. 
There was a bond of sympathy between her 
and Vivian. Both worshiped courage. Both 
had the same type of courage. Ea h recog- 
nized the gleaming virtue in the other. 

“Dear old Vi! Your comrades are all with 
you today. Keep going. Bless you.” 

“Thank you, Jenny!” 
The cab drove away. 


You know 
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A KCHIE had been neglected. The concen- 
** tration on Vivian was singularly complete 
that day. But now he didn’t mind it quite 
as he had minded it. For he felt that there 
was real sympathy abroad for Vivian; he felt 
the human heart beating for an instant, as I 
under his hand. 

“Whatever cynics say, there are some jolly 
kind people about!” he said from his corner. 

Vivian was leaning back. He could see 
only her strong, but delicate, profile and the 
wild-rose color on her right cheek, for she had 
taken the left-hand corner of the seat. 

“Aren’t there?” he added. 

as fn eld 

After a moment of silence he said: oT 
don’t know, but I think there’s something 
great about games. Tennis, now—what we 
should miss if we didn’t belong to the tennis 
crowd, really belong! We do get to tee! for 


Lucky! ° 
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|something like ‘a big school. 


jnow I’m not so sure. 


one another in a special sort of way. It’s 
Tell the truth, 
Vi, I hated your showing at King’s today, but 
You may have been 
right.” 

“T was right.” 

“Even Jim seemed to understand.” 

“T didn’t do it for old Jim. I did it for 
Clive and myself.” 

Archie felt as if cold water had been thrown 
over him. - 

“Clive!” he said. 
understand such a thing 

“Why not?” 

“Well I—I don’t know whether I should, 
if I had the infernal luck to be in Clive’s 
situation, or whatever you call it—the hole 
Clive’s in.” 

“Clive will understand. Jim did.” 

“But Jim isn’t Clive!” 

“They are both men, real men. And there’s 
a lot of similarity of feeling among real men, 
with all their differences. I know what you 
have been going through today, Archie boy, I 
know how you hated my playing in public. 


“But—but would Clive 
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But—” she turned her face toward him, and 


| he saw her eyes shining and veiled, as if there 
| were a veil with light behind it—‘‘but what I 


did was a proclamation of my certainty of 
Clive’s innocence. They know I love Clive. 
How could I have shown there if I believed him 
guilty? And besides, there was something 
else. I had to do something today that 
obliged me to concentrate. I know Clive is 


innocent. But there’s something I don’t 
know. I don’t know—I shan’t know till this 


evening—whether he will be acquitted or 
condemned. Innocent men have been con- 
demned. They have even been executed. 
What’s been may be again. How am I to 
know?” 

“But, I thought—” 

“Oh, Archie, I suppose there’s no woman 
that ever lived who hasn’t put up a bluff!” 

“Then you—” He paused. He dared not 
finish the sentence. 

“Perhaps I put up a bluff to myself. I 
scarcely know now. Yesterday things seemed 
different somehow. Even early this morning, 
when I wrote to Mum, I thought I felt sure. 
Or I tried to think so. Archie, we sometimes 
try to think we think something. Most of 
us are self-deceivers at times, I suppose, when 
—especially when we have our backs against 
the wall. Can’t you understand that?” 

“Ves, Vi.- 

“But now I feel that I don’t know, can’t 
know. I’m down on the stark truth of things, 
I think.” 

“Poor old Vi!” 

“Don’t pity me. 
get, but I mustn’t have any pity. 
did me good for the time.” 

“How could you play as you did?” 

“T don’t know. But I seemed to be playing 
for my own salvation.” 

“And—Jim?” 

“Jim!” she said, in a different voice, a voice 
that sounded startled. 

“What was he playing for?” 

“How can I tell?” 

“T am sorry for Jim,” said Archie. 


I want all the love I can 
That game 


IVIAN said nothing for a moment. Then 
she turned toward her brother. 
‘We were beaten,” she said. “I wonder— 
I wonder if that means anything. Jim and I 
were beaten.” 


“Yes. He cracked up at the finish. Per- 


— y% THE JUNKET FOLKS haps—perhaps in some ways women are 


stronger than we are.” 
His words seemed to suggest a thought to his 


| sister. 


“How was she?” she asked. 

“Mrs. Baratrie?” 

“Ves. It’s worse for her even than for me, 
I think.” 

Archie fidgeted and turned his eyes away 
from his sister. 

“What is it, Archie?” 
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“Nothing. She was all right. 
she looked odd.” 

“Odd? What do you mean?” 

“She said something I couldii’t understand.” 

“What was it?” 

“Something about forgetting you.” 

“Forgetting me?” oe Ao 

“Yes. She said, ‘I forgot Vivian when | 
went to the window,’ or-something like jhat. 
I can’t remember the exact words.” ~ 

“To the window! I don’t understand.” 

“Nor do I. I haven’t an, idea what she 
meant. But when she said it her eyes looked 
awfully strange, almost horrid. I went cold. 
But afterward she was all right.” 

a SHALL go to her directly after lunch,” said 
Vivian. “TI shall spend the afternoon with 
her.” 

“Are you going ‘to stay there till—till you 
know, Vi?” ° ‘ 

“Ves,” 

“About when.d’you expect to—” 

“Any time after four, I suppose. One 
can’t tell. It depends on—the jury sometimes 
take a long time.” 

“They might disagree, mightn’t they?” 

Suddenly Vivian’s face quivered. “TI never 
thought of that! Oh, that would be too 
awful!” 

The boy shot out a hand impulsively and. 
took her right hand. “I don’t suppose they 
will!” he said;"almost angrily. 

At that moment, despite the bright sunshine, 
the cheerful noise of the busy strect, he felt 
that they, he and she, were traveling in a 
nightmare; he felt an inclination to struggle, 
to hit out against something. But how cana 
man strike the void, seize the impalpable by 
the throat? 

“Uncertainty—that’s the horrible thing. 
If they should disagree, I don’t know how I 
can stand it. And Clive! What will Clive 
do?” 

For a moment she seemed desperate. Her 
face was distorted. Her fingers squeezed 
Archie’s hand till they began to hurt him. 
He had never seen Vivian like this before. It 
was a revelation to him of her true feeling for 
Clive, and destroyed absolutely any lingering 
hope he still, perhaps, had cherished—hoping 
against hope—on behalf of his chum and his 
mentor, Jim. This desperation in a girl of his 
sister’s marked strength of character meant 
love, a love he was still too young to under- 
stand fully. Vivian had given her whole heart 
to this Clive. That was certain. Even if 
Clive were condemned, even if he were ex- 
ecuted and disappeared forever out of their 
lives, Jim would surely not have a chance. 
And he, Archie, put Jim so far above Clive! 

“Cheer up, Vi! Oh, do cheer up!” he said, 
feeling almost frightened as he had felt for a 
moment in Mrs. Baratrie’s drawing-room. “It 
will be all right. I swear it will be all right!” 

“You don’t know. Nobody knows.” 

As she spoke, she drew her hand away 
sharply, turned her head, and stared out ol the 
window. Their cab was just turning a corner 
by a newspaper shop, where placards on wooden 
frames were put out on the pavement against 
the shop front. As they went by, she had just 
time to see the words: “Evening Mail. Sabine 
Murder Case. Great Speech for the Defense. 

“Ah!” she said, and then drew in her 
breath sharply. 

“What is it?” 

She did not answer. sf 

“What was it, Vi? What did you sce’ 

She looked round at him. ‘“Clive’s coun 
sel—” 

“Ves?” : 

“Sir Meredith Hall has made his speech !0! 
Clive. It—it calls it a great speech—on the 
placard.” 

“Shall I stop him”’—he made a gesture 
toward the chauffeur—‘‘and buy a paper 

“No—no—don’t! I don’t want to read 
anything, know anything—only the result 
There’s the speech for the prosecution an 
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Vaporized juices from 
the meat on the up- 
raised center of the 
roaster bottom and the 
gravy channel around 
the edge, rise to the 
top of the cover. There 
the steam condenses 
and, directed by cross 
ridges on depressed 
top, steadily drop by 
drop, drips back down 
on the meat, basting it 
continually. This keeps 
meat tender and juicy. 


“WHEN the roast is good, the 
whole meal is good! My guests 
could not get over talking about 
the beautiful crusty brownness, 
juicy tenderness and rich flavor of 
the meat, the lovely browned po- 
tatoes and good gravy! Nowreally, 
it was not my skill that accom- 
plished such delightfully savory 
results, the credit is all due to my 
roaster—a Nesco Perfect. Any- 
one can get perfect results with 
this wonderful self-basting roaster.” 
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ing and to save time, fuel and labor, 
the Nesco Perfect roaster, made 
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Enameled Ware, produces brown, 
juicy, tender roasts—quickly and 
easily, without watching or basting. 


Ask for Nesco Perfect Self-Pasting 
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housefurnishings or department store. 
You will also find other Nescoware 
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cooking and preserving, at popular prices. 
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keeping it juicy. The cover—deep 
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meats more tender and juicy. 
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the Nesco Perfect Self-Basting 
Roaster. The strong Nesco steel 
base heats evenly, quickly, and 
holds heat. The hard, glassy gran- 
ite coating does not absorb food 
odors nor impair natural flavors. 
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we will send you this handy 
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Be your own 
home 
decorator 





Good Housekeeping’s Department of 
Furnishings and Decorations has 
prepared a_ series of 
pamphlets that will enable you to 
plan and create a beautiful home 
which has your own, intimate touch. 
These pamphlets provide practical 
suggestions and ideas from the most 
authoritative sources with directions 
which can be easily followed. 
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Studio Series 


DONo. 1. The Library or Living 
Ee er 25c 
DONo. 2. The Sitting Room or 
General Living Room..25c 
ONo. 3. The Sun Parlor or Porch.25c 
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OHow to Make Rag Rugs........ 25c 
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Furniture ..... : ..10c 
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Working directions and hot iron 
patterns for: 


DiRose Candle Shield ........0<<0s 10c 
OItalian Candle Shield ............ 10c 
ODouble Candle Shield ........... 15c 
OFloral Medallion Shade ....... .15¢ 
OUpright Floral Shade ...........15e 
fiTsee Design Shade ..........:s« 15c 


Check the names of the pamphlets 
you desire and send check, money 
order or stamps with your name and 
address below. Do not send cash. 
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all the summing up. Oh, if I could see into the 
Judge’s mind now! He knows by this time 
what he thinks about Clive.. He has made up 
his mind for good or evil. He’s got two 
futures in his hands. How awful to be a 
judge.” 

“Here’s Pont Street, Vi! 
may be upset if she sees—” 

“She shan’t see. Nobody shall see.” 

Mrs. Denys was waiting alone in the drawing- 
room for her two children. They were a 
little late for lunch, and she was standing near 
the open window from which she had just seen 
the cab drive up. Quite unpretentious, not 
particularly well educated, not remarkably 
clever, not exceptionally good-looking, not a 
brilliant talker, she was yet liked by almost 
every one and loved by not a few. For she 
was genuine, affectionate, honest in all her 
dealings, totally free from snobbery, and 
absolutely well-bred. Also she had about her, 
as a rule, an atmosphere of serenity and peace- 
ful contentment which emanated from her 
sincere and deep religious faith. 

In appearance she was moderately tall, 
fresh colored, with an oval face, smooth, 
rather colorless, brown hair mingled with 
gray, brown eyes with yellow dots in them, 
and a mouth somehow like the mouth of a 
child, small, rosy, young-looking, and very 
innocent. Most people called her “a dear 
woman,” and she really was a dear woman. 


Buck up! Mother 


Ee ELL, mother!” said Vivian, coming into 
the drawing-room with a calm face. “Are 
we late?” 

“Only a minute. 
game?” 

“Splendid!” 

“Where’s Archie?” 

“Gone to wash his hands. 
| down?” 

“Yes.” 

“T want to go to Knightsbridge immediately 
after lunch to be with Mum. She may need 
me.” 

“T have been thinking a great deal about her 
| today, and praying for Clive,” said Mrs. 
| Denys in her quiet, soft voice. “And this 
| afternoon I am going to the service at St. 
Paul’s to remember them both, and you, 
there.” 

“Dear mother! I wish I had your absolute 
faith. You have been so wonderful through it 
all!” said Vivian, as she followed Mrs. Denys 
downstairs. 

And this was true. Mrs. Denys had really 
been tried in the fire by this terrible scandal 
in which her child’s fiancé was involved. It 
had been a terrible experience for her. The 
mire of life, like a rising tide of oozing filth, 
had spread even to her doorstep, had swept 
as it were into the fairest chambers of her 
house. And she had borne it wonderfully, 
with calmness, with great dignity, even—most 
wonderful of all—with unfailing cheerfulness. 
She had never been heard to say a word against 
Clive. She had never shown resentment 
against fate. She had never even allowed 
herself to be cast down. A horror had come 
into the life of the Denys family. She met it 
with simple intrepidity, was able to because 
of the faith deeply rooted in her nature. 

Archie hurried in as they were sitting 
| down to lunch. Mr. Denys was away at 
| the factory. He never lunched at home except 
| on Saturdays and Sundays, unless he was taking 
a holiday. 


Did you have a good 





Shall we go 





Mrs. Denys, choosing a_ favorite topic, 
| gently made conversation until Vivian, 


touched by her mother’s effort, and summoned 
to rescue work by Archie’s reception of it, 
forced herself into the breach and gave a 
minute account of the match she had just 
been playing in. 

“But we had the bad luck to be beaten in 
both sets,” she presently concluded. For 
the first time there was a sad, almost an 

| ominous, sound in her voice. 





After the Verdict 





“You can’t always expect to win,” said Mrs, 
Denys serenely. 

“No. But somehow today I thought—] 
had hoped we were going to.” 

“It was Jim’s fault, not yours,” said Archie, 

“How was Jim?” asked Mrs. Denys, looking 
at her daughter. 

“Not quite his own man toward the end of 
the match.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Denys. After a pause she 
added, ‘‘There is a great deal in Jim, I think 
that doesn’t appear on the surface.” 

“Rather!” broke in Archie. 

“He represses himself almost too much.” 

“Oh, but a man ought to be like that!” 
exclaimed Archie, hot in the defense of his 
friend. ‘‘A man who gushes wants shooting.” 

“Well, I think men like him suffer a great 
deal by bottling everything up,” said Mrs, 
Denys who, gentle though she was, held firm 
opinions on many subjects. ‘And sometimes 
it ends in trouble.” 

“Trouble, Mater!”’ said Archie. 
earth do you mean?” 

Vivian’s eyes were fixed earnestly on Mrs, 
Denys; evidently she shared her brother's 
curiosity and was waiting, like him, for an 
answer. 

“Strong natures need an outlet, I think,” 
said Mrs. Denys. “They need to have some 
one to go to when life is difficult. If they are 
afraid of their friends, and if they have no 
religion, ticy are in a bad way. I often wish 
I could do something for Jim.” 

Luncheon was finished, and on the last word 
Mrs. Denys got up from the table. Archie 
was staring at his mother. What did she 
know, or suspect, about Jim? He longed to 
ask her, but something held him back from 
asking. He was aware, as he had been some- 
times aware before, of a strain of feminine 
subtlety running through his mother’s sim- 
plicity. 

“Are you going to the factory this afternoon, 
Archie?” Mrs. Denys asked him at the foot 
of the stairs. 

wes.” 

She began to ascend the stairs. 
caught his sister by the arm. 

“T can’t—Vi, can I do anything more for 
you?” 

“No, Archie boy.” 

“Well, then—” He hesitated. 
be away the whole afternoon?” 

“With Mum. Yes.” 

“Shall I come there and fetch you after— 
after we know?” 


“What on 


Archie 


“And you'll 


IVIAN did not reply for a moment. She 
stood at the stair foot with her hand on the 

oak balustrade and seemed to be thinking 
profoundly. At that moment, her brother 
guessed, she was reviewing the tremendously 
different possibilities of that day. If Clive 
were acquitted, he would surely go straight to 
Knightsbridge, would go to the refuge o! 
home, a free man; if he were condemned, he 
would be hurried down the steps into the dark 
secrecy from which the hangman would release 
him. Vivian was perhaps seeing the two men 
—Clive free coming into the drawing-room at 
Knightsbridge; Clive sentenced, disappearing 
downward between warders. 

“No, Archie, better not!” she said at last. 

“But Vi, won’t you want me?” : 

“I’m going to tell mother that if Clive Is not 
acquitted, I want to stay the night with Mum. 
She will be all alone. And I feel—since you 
spoke about her—that she must not be left all 
alone.” 

“Since I spoke about her?” : 

“Yes; there was something in what you said 
which made me feel that perhaps she needs 
me very much. Iam going to her now. Good- 
by, old boy.” 

He caught her hand almost roughly. 
Vi, when I see you again, we shall know! 

“Yes, we shall know.” 

“How awful this waiting is!” 


“Oh, 
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After the Verdict 


“Tt will be over very soon now.” 

He bent and kissed her awkwardly. 
with you, Vi, old girl.” 

“T know. Bless you, boy.” 


“Pm 


IV 


HREE-QUARTEES of an hour later Vivian 

drove up to Mrs. Baratrie’s house in 
Knightsbridge. She had with her a dressing- 
bag containing a few things for the night in 
case she stayed. Would she need it? She 
wondered, but rather vaguely, as she got out 
on to the pavement. She had felt intensely, 
nervously alive that morning at King’s Club, 
but since she had said goodby to Archie and 
her mother, since she had been alone, though 
only for a short time, a change had taken 
place in her. And it seemed like a physical 
change. She felt numbed in brain and body, 
tired and almost dull. 

The sun was now glaringly bright, and the 
broad road and the pavement were thronged, 
the former with vehicles, the latter with 
hurrying pedestrians. Vehement life was all 
about her. Yet she did not at that moment 
feel as if she were fully and completely in life 
as she generally felt. 

“How much? Whatdid yousay? Oh yes!” 

She held out some money. “Isn’t it that? 
I beg your pardon.” 

She felt for another coin. 

“Yes, mum.” 

Her dressing-case was taken out of the 
cab, and the taxi man carried it up the 
short path to the door behind her. She rang 
the bell. 

The door opened, and Kingston’s distressed 
face and thin figure appeared. 

“Good afternoon, Kingston. 
this in case I stay the night.” 

“Oh—yes, Miss.” 

He bent and picked up the bag with a 
heavily-veined hand. 

Vivian went into the house, and Kingston 
shut the door behind them, shut out the 
world. And directly the world was shut out, 
Vivian realized the important things. The 
vagueness left her. She realized Mrs. Baratrie’s 
situation, her own, Clive’s, Jim’s; the acute un- 
certainty of the moment, an uncertainty that 
seemed breathing and terribly alive; the 
passing of time and the terror and inexorable- 
ness of its passing as she had never realized 
them before. 

“Where shall I find Mrs. Baratrie?” she said 
abruptly. 

“T will show you to the drawing-room, Miss, 
and go and find her. I don’t quite know where 
she is.” 

“Please tell her at once that I am here.” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“And don’t bother about me. 
way to the drawing-room.” 

She went upstairs quickly, feeling driven by 
uneasiness. Archie’s remark about Mrs. 
Baratrie, followed by Kingston’s, had made a 
disagreeable impression upon her. Not every- 
one has limitless courage. Had Mum sud- 
denly come to an end of hers? 

“If so, have I enough for two Vivian 
thought, as she opened the drawing-room door 
and saw that the room was empty. 

Clive did not live in his mother’s house when 
he was free. Only her taste was apparent in 
this room, which suggested an informal mind. 
Bookcases in recesses covered the walls. Only 
here and there was space left for a picture. 

The furniture of this room—a big room— 
was comfortable and unusually large. Mrs. 
Baratrie received her visitors here, but the 
room looked like a library and quite unlike 
a reception room. There was something cosy 
about the room, something suggestive of 
quiet, of tranquillity of spirit, of leisure, even 
something suggestive of dreaming. The front 
windows, looking out on Knightsbridge, were 
shut. The back windows, looking out on 
Hyde Park, were wide open. 

Vivian did not sit down. 


“Ts that right?” 


I’ve brought 


I'll find my 


3 


She walked about, 
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then went to stand by the window which 
looked on the park. And she stood there til] 
she heard the door open and Mrs. Baratrie 
came into the room. 

A tall grandfather clock in the drawing. 
room chimed melodiously. The chime was 
followed by four strokes. The two women 
who were sitting together on a sofa, looked at 
each other. 

Four o’clock! 

They had been sitting together near the 
open window for about an hour, sometimes 
talking, sometimes in a curious mutual silence, 
a silence of friends, of poor women suffering, 
of poor human beings tortured by anxiety ard 
on the defensive even in such an hour, each 
one making her effort to hide her torture. 

“The courts usually rise at four o’clock.” 

That thought was in both their minds. 

““Mother—” said Vivian, and stopped. 

“Yes, dear?”’ said Mrs. Baratrie. 

“T didn’t tell you, but mother has gone to 
St. Paul’s. She said she would remember us 
there, you, me, and Clive.” 

Mrs. Baratrie’s lips quivered. She did not 
speak for a moment. Then she said, “I shall 
always love your mother for that. I wish I 
had her faith, but I haven’t.” 

“Mother has never had any difficulty in 
believing. Faith is natural to her. She 
can suffer, but she could never suffer as you 
do.” 

Mrs. Baratrie looked at Vivian, and fora 
moment there was something furtive in her 
eyes. 

“Do you really believe, have you always 
believed, felt sure that Clive would be ac- 
quitted?” she asked. 

Vivian remembered her confession to Archie 
in the cab driving from King’s Club to Pont 
Street. 

“You had my letter,” she said. 

“Yes. And I know how truthful you are.” 

Vivian looked down. She wanted to tela 
lie. Perhaps at that moment she meant to 
tell a lie, though she hesitated. But Mrs. 
Baratrie’s eyes were upon her, and the great 
crisis of her life was upon her, and somehow— 
she scarcely knew why—truth, absolute truth, 
seemed to be demanded of her. By whom? 
She wondered about that afterward, and knew 
that the silent demand did not come from her 
companion in the room. 

“T don’t feel sure now,” she said at last. 
“This morning I didn’t feel sure. I told 
Archie so. I didn’t mean to tell you. But 
as you have asked, Mum, I must be honest 
with you.” 

“We ought to be honest, you and I, to each 
other today,” said Mrs. Baratrie. ‘‘As honest 
as we can be.” 

Ves 

“Vivian, you have told me. I'll tell you 
something. This morning, when Archie came, 
I was up in my room—you know, my little 
sitting-room at the back.” 

“ea” 

“Tf Archie hadn’t come, if I hadn’t been 
disturbed, I don’t think I should be here now.” 

“Not here? What do you mean?” 

“I had a sudden impulse to end it, to take 
my life.” 

“Mum!” 

“Yes. It came upon me quite suddenly. 
It seemed to overwhelm me. I understand 
now how people do it, go out of it.” 

Vivian’s hand was on hers, holding it fast. 


§ INGSTON knocked at the door and went 
on knocking. I had locked the door. 
The knocking seemed to recall me. I had 
forgotten you for the moment, your faith 
fulness and courage. You have stuck to 
Clive all through. I was going to desert 
him and you. I am very much ashamed of 
that now.” 
“Promise me—”’ 
“Hush! I know the impulse will never 
come again, not even if Clive should be cot 
demned.” 
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quite understand.” si 
“Archie! He didn’t know anything.’ 
“You said something to him about the 
yindow and forgetting me. And he said that 
just then your eyes frightened him.” 
" She got up. Restlessness had come to her. 
She moved about the room for a minute. 
Then she said: ‘*We shall know very soon now. 
We must know very soon.” 

Mrs. Baratrie glanced ‘at the clock with 
feverish, shining eyes. ‘‘Probably. But—” 

“What, Mum?” 

“Last week I had my telephone discon- 
nected. I couldn’t bear it any longer. The 
incessant calls! I felt I should go mad if I 
had that mechanical horror in the house any 
longer. It frightened me as if it were an 
abominable person.”’ 





IVIAN was standing in front of her now. 
“But then—how shall we know? Is any 
one coming here?”’ 

“If Clive is acquitted, he will come.’ 

Vivian flushed violently and looked toward 
the door. At that moment she was trying to 
feel prophetically. She gazed at the door and 
mentally asked it: “Will you be opened by 
Clive? Will Clive’s hand ever be laid upon 
you again?” And then she looked at the 
familiar room asking a question of it. “Will 
Clive ever sit in you again?” But in the 
silence she got no answer. She felt only 

eadness in the room, deadness of furniture, 
curtains, pictures. And even the multitude 
of books full of thoughts were dead. 

“And if Clive is condemned?” she said at 
last, forcing her voice to be firm. 

“LT have forbidden Kingston to buy a paper, 
or any of the servants,’’ said Mrs. Baratrie 
with a sort of violence. ‘“They must keep in 
the house today.” 

“But—” 

“If it goes the wrong way for my boy, Mr. 
Herries—Bob Herries—is coming here.” 

_ The rector of St. Giles?” said Vivian, as 
If surprised. 

“Yes. He knows what I am, that I never 
g0 to church. But he doesn’t care. No one 
will ever know what Bob Herries has done for 
me in the last few months.”’ 

“Mother goes to St. Giles sometimes. But 
I didn’t know—” 

_ “Thad a clergyman for a friend! Well, I 
have, and Tam thankful for him. Vivian, he 
ane man I know who fulfils the law of | 
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will be prized for its lovely coloring. 
more for its wonderful qualities of warmth and wear. 


Kenwood color designs have created a new and distinctive vogue 


in bed adornment. 


Propucts 


It will be appreciated even 


Selected, long-fibre, virgin wool, woven according to new principles 
of construction, has developed a blanket that gives greater warmth 


in proportion to weight. 


The lofty nap is an integral part of the 


blanket fabric—it does not brush or wash away. 


That they will retain shape and size when laundered, Kenwood 
Blankets are woven 100 inches wide and pre-shrunk at the mill 


to 72 inches wide. 


The colorings are fast to light and water and are obtained by 
the use of only the most permanent dyes known and by the most 
Lustrous satin across ends completes 


reliable processes available. 


Kenwood attractiveness. 


16 Patterns, in 
72x84 inches for full size beds 


60x84 inches for twin beds 





Which will keep Y OU the warmer? 


Above is a photograph of two pure wool blankets, the same in 
size, weight, fold and arrangement. 
thick, soft, fleecy, warmth-giving BULK of the KENWOOD 


Blanket at the left. 


The difference is in the 


Every woman should see the beauty of Kenwood colorings and know the desire 


ability of Kenxood warmth-giving bulk. 
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woods, or send us his name and we will forward postpaid a booklet in colors 
descriptive of these and other Kenwood pure wool products. 
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After the Verdict 


sharpness. “Patience! patience! I hate tha 
word. I hate it more than any other word jn 
the dictionary! Vivian dear, forgive me! Pp 
a brute!” 

She laid one hand on the girl’s shoulder ang 
looked searchingly into her eyes. 

“You are honest with me, I know. Yoy 
have told me you were not sure how it would 
end for Clive, that no inner voice told you hoy 
things would go. Now tell me something 
else.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tell me the absolute truth.” 

“What is it?” 

“Have you ever, even for a moment, had any 


| doubt about Clive?” 


} and took 


“Doubt?” 

“Have you ever thought that possibly Clive 
was guilty, that possibly he did kill Mr 
Sabine?” 

“Never!” exclaimed Vivian with violence, 

With a brusk gesture she put up her hand 
Mrs. Baratrie’s hand from her 


| shoulder, as if suddenly she could not bear that 


| contact. 


She looked angry, indignant even, 
and her eyes were acutely hostile as she stood 


| facing her friend. 


“T never thought I should hear you ask 


| such a terrible question,” she said, suddenly 


feeling far away from her companion in misery, 
suddenly feeling a great loneliness enclosing 
her. 

“But, Vivian—” 

“You know—nobody knows so well as you 


do, except one—you know how I love Clive! 


Clive.” 


And then you ask me if I have ever thought | 


he was a murderer! And you are his mother! 
What would you feel if I were to ask you sucha 
Wouldn’t you want to put me out 
of your house?” 

“My dear—”’ 


UT the girl’s exasperated nerves would not 

let her be silent. The long self-control, like 

a much-used garment, was beginning to wear 

thin as the need for it was, perhaps, drawing 

to anend. She broke in upon Mrs. Baratrie’s 
attempt at speech, still with violence. 

“T thought you understood me better than 
that. I thought you had confidence in me. 
As if I could be such a traitress to Clive as to 
doubt him! I should despise, hate myself, if 
I could doubt him. But I have never doubted 
him, never. Love is knowledge, and I know 


Forgive me, deat! 
I scarcely know whit 


“Forgive me, Vivian! 
I am all on edge today. 

I am saying.” 

“But—but you spoke deliberately. What 
made you?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know. I’m hornbly 
sensitive. The whole world has _ been, 4, 
talking about Clive. I suspect every one 0 
perhaps thinking that horrible thing about him. 
Why shouldn’t they? How can they tell?” 

“But I am not every one. I am the womal 
Clive loves. And you shouldn’t—” 

“Hush! Hush! Vivian dear, I promis 
you I shall never be haunted again by any ugly 
doubt about you.” 

“How long had you thought it?” 

“T never thought it. I only wondered.” 

“If Clive comes here today, I am ready t0 
marry him tomorrow,” said Vivian proudly. 
“And if he does not come, and if it wer 
possible to marry a man condemned, I should 
marry him in his cell. That is what I feel 
what I know about Clive.” : 

The clear, cold chime of the clock fell on tht 
last word. A quarter past four. : 

“Vivian!” said Mrs. Baratrie, with a piteots 
break in her voice. “Don’t let us quarrel toda) 
Forgive me! Can’t you understand—” 

“Yes, yes, Mum! Of course I do! & 
course I do!” 

“Let us keep together. 
foolish words divide us.” 

“No, Mum, no!” 

Vivian put her arms impulsively rou 
Baratrie and gave her a kiss. 
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Au women who love fine china will find a gen- 
uine appeal in the Eden and Paradise patterns from 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


They have all the allure of the Orient. Identical 
in design, the Eden has a cream-yellow border, 
the Paradise a soft blue, both supplemented with 
bright colored flowers surrounding a centre of 
brilliantly plumaged birds of paradise. 


A Fine China Dinner-Set is 
An Investment for a Lifetime 


Theodore Haviland China may be purchased from 
any dealer in fine china, or a dealer will obtain 
for you prices and any information you desire. 

Not as expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND f& CO. 


INCORPORA TED 
New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 
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After the Verdict 


“I’m ashamed of myself. “But I do unden 
stand. It’s your love of him that makes you 
suspicious. Oh!” 

With a cry she turned. She had heard the 
door open behind her. Kingston stood there 

“Kingston!” said Mrs. Baratrie, in a syq, 
denly piercing voice. “What—what is jt” 

The butler held up his hand. “It’s pg 
done yet, ma’am. Don’t think it’s over” 

“Then why—what isit? Tell me whatitis 

“Will you believe me, please ma’am, when 
I tell you on my solemn word that poor M; 
Clive’s trial is not over yet?” ‘ 

“Yes . . . what is it?” 

“Mr. Herries is here, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Baratrie’s face became livid. “)f; 
Herries? But he was only coming if—oh, 
Vivian!” , 

“Ma’am—madam!” said Kingston, raising 
his voice. “Mr. Clive’s trial is not over, but 
Mr. Herries—” 

“Let me come in, Kingston,” said a fim 
voice outside at this moment. “I'll put it 
right.” 


KINGSTON stood away by the door post 
and a rather short, pale, clean-shaven man, 

with rough, dark hair and imaginative, glowing, 
dark eyes came in. He was dressed in dark 
trousers, a high, black waistcoat, a round 
collar, and a short, dark-gray jacket made of 
some rough material. His features were blunt, 
and his expression had in it a sort of wistful 
eagerness, except when he smiled or laughed, 
Then he looked humorous, even merry. 

“The verdict isn’t given. The trial isn’t 
over,” he said, taking Mrs. Baratrie’s hand, 
‘I sent Kingston up to prepare the way. | 
was afraid if you saw me first, it might give 
you a shock.” 

Kingston went out, looking thoroughly upset. 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Baratrie. 

She did not introduce Mr. Herries to Vivian. 




















Evidently for the moment she had forgotten § 


the girl. 


“T have come to tell you that the trial can’t J 
be over much before seven o’clock. That's § 


all. I thought you would be in suspense, § 


expecting the result every moment, as the § 
courts generally rise at four. The speech for § 


the defense was a long one.” 

“Tt was over this morning, wasn’t it?” said 
Vivian. “I saw something on a placard before 
lunch.” 

Still Mrs. Baratrie did not introduce her and 
the clergyman to each other, but stood slightly 
trembling and gazing at the latter. . 

“Yes, but then there was the other speech.’ 

“For the prosecution.” 

“Yes. When I came away from the court, 
the Judge was only beginning to sum up. 
And as he said he would sit till any hour in 
order to. finish the case tonight, I came here. 

He turned to Mrs. Baratrie. 

“Won’t you please introduce me to this 
lady?” 

Mrs. Baratrie started violently. : 

“Oh, I forget things today! Do forgive me. 
This is Miss Denys—Mr. Herries.” “et 

“T am engaged to be married to Clive, 
said Vivian, holding out her hand. 

“T know.” 
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He took her hand. His was warm and fim, 
and had, she thought, a very human grasp. § 
And in his eyes, enquiring, observant, sincelt, 
there was a very human look. The man ga\t & 


himself in his gaze and, she believed, tried ' 


take her. He did not say any convention § 


words of sympathy to her, but as he let het 
hand go, his eyes seemed to praise her. ; 
suddenly she felt warmed and strengthened. 


saligiae des 


Ant 


“Now I’m going back,” he said, turning” & 
Mrs. Baratrie. “Have you come all this "4 


only to tell us—” 


“Tt isn’t very far,’”’ he interrupted with 4 § 


smile. ‘Now, don’t look for the verdict til 
he glanced at the clock—‘toward seven. “ 
Judge is certain to be at least two hours ov 
the summing up, probably longer. 


oy . ° . ¢ be 
jury have to consider their verdict. Ift 


Then the & 
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After the Verdict 


court rises without a verdict being given, I 
will send a messenger boy.at once to tell you. 
[ won't come myself. You know why, Mrs. 
Baratrie.” 

“Yes.” 

“If the verdict is given and is adverse, I 
will come to tell you.” 

“What do you—what do you—” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did my boy’s counsel say all that ought 
to have been said for him?” 

“Indeed he did. No man could have done 
more. I’m certain of that. Now I'll be off.” 

He seemed about to go without farewell 
greetings. A preoccupied look had come into 
his pale face. He moved toward the door, 
turned round, and stood still. “What are you 
both going to do during the next two hours and 
a half?” he asked. 

“Do?” said Mrs. Baratrie. 

“Yes,” 

“We shall wait here.” 

“Worst thing you could do! Get on your 
things and take a long walk in the park. Take 
a good two-hours stretch or more. Tire 
yourselves. Don’t come back till you hear 
the clocks striking seven. St. Giles isn’t 
quite near enough to tell you, but others will. 
You're a great tennis player, Miss Denys.” 

“T play a lot.” 

“Exactly. You’reacrack,I know. I follow 
the tennis news closely, and I’m trying 
to help the movement to lay down many more 
courts for the people in the parks. You know 
the value of exercise—to the soul, of course, 
as well as to the body. After all, what is the 
body? A temporary business. But we’ve 
got to look after it, and exercise helps more than 
most things. I play, but jolly badly. Don’t 
get enough time for practise. But I volley 
at the net, or try to!” 

He smiled. “Take her out!’—he sent a 
very kind look, indeed a look of almost en- 
veloping tenderness and pity to Mrs. Baratrie 
—“keep her out till seven. And God bless you 
both.” 

Directly he had gone, Vivian said to Mrs. 
Baratrie, 

“Put on your hat, Mum, and let us be off.” 

“Ves, I will. Do you like him?” 

“Yes. And I shall always like that man.”’ 

“He is not conventional.” 

“No; thank God! Now, Mum!” 


” think it must be time. I mean T think 
we ought to go back now,” said Mrs. 
Baratrie. “Don’t you, Vivian?” 
They were standing on the bridge at the end 
of the Serpentine. They had_ been standing 
there for several minutes in silence looking 
atthecalm water. Evening was now definitely 
in the sky. Both of them felt that night was 
Waiting near at hand to envelop their world. 
“Yes, Mum, I think perhaps we ought to go.” 
Yet they remained standing where they 
were, with their eyes fixed on the water. 
“T'm horribly afraid to go back,” said Mrs. 
Baratrie after a silence. “Today I’ve found 
out definitely that I’m a coward. I didn’t 
know it before. It’s a dreadful revelation to 
me. I long to go away now, to run away to 
some place where nobody knows me, to hide, 
to stop my ears, never to hear anything, never 
to know anything more. I want to be in the 
dark, shut in where no one can get at me, 
where no one can tell me. I am in a panic, 
Vivian.” 
“But you’re not going to give way to it.” 
‘No; no, of course not. Let us go.” She 
drew away from the stone parapet. “Have 
We time? Shall we get there by seven?” 
“Yes. We needn’t hurry.” 
They went down the road, then turned to 
the left and walked along at the edge of the 
—. There were not many people about. 

ut they came upon one seedy, old man. He 
Was sitting on the short grass alone. He had 
taken off his battered, old, black hat and laid 
it beside him. With his red hands clasped 
round his thin knees, he was sitting quite still 
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Sunday dinner was an institution in her family! 


DINNER WILL BE READY 
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She had 


long ago resigned herself to spending the church hours over 
a hot gas range, basting and ‘“‘pot watching’’. 


Then one day she found a solu- 
tion. She replaced her gas stove 
witha Chambers range that “cooks 
withthegasturnedoff'*. Sheputs 
her Sundaydinneron at 9:30 now, 
and after the food has reached a 
cooking temperature, with a turn 
of a lever, shuts off the gas,closes 
the dampers and seals the heat in 
theovenor hood. Without further 
worry or attention she finds 
her dinner ready to serve upon 
her return from church. 


Gives Free Time 


There are three services that 
make the Chambers Gas Range 
stand out as most modern and 
efficient. It gives you hours of 
free time out of the kitchen 
every day in the year. 


Its cooking is unexcelled because 
it keeps in the rich juices and 
flavors and reduces shrinkage 
and drying up of food. 


Cuts Gas Bills 


It makes a big saving in gas and 
soon pays for its additional cost 
Most housewives find that on a 
monthly average the gas bill is 
just about cut in half. What a 
clinching argument with your 
husband! 


The Chambers Range does all 
that a high-grade gas range will 
do and adds all the good features 
of a fireless cooker. Its scientif:- 
cally insulated oven’and hood are 
parts.of the range. A quarter 
turn of a lever seals up the heat 
in these units so that they go on 
cooking for hours. 


There's a size for every need— 
new- models in all-white and 
black-and-white. They are sold 
by one dealer only in a city— 
usually the leading Furniture, 
Department, or Hardware Store, 


Write now for our booklet, ‘Cook With the Gas Turned Off’’. 


% CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO., Shelbyville, Indiana. 
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FIRELESS 


Gas Range 3 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 


CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. C., Shelbyville, Indiana 


Please send me your free booklet, “Cook With the Gas Turned Off”. 


Name 
Address 


City.. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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the Hawaiian way 


Ask the Norseman, if you like, how to 
ward off winter cold—but goto the tropics 
for the secret of hot-weather comfort. 


Let tropical Hawaii tell of the refresh- 
ing ices, salads, sundaes and drinks which 
make its hospitality famous—delightful 
midsummer delicacies—easy to make if 
you use canned Hawaiian Pineapple in 
convenient, economical crushed form. 


Order Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 
(sometimes called ‘‘Grated”’) from your 
Grocer. Try these recipes— then send for 
our complete recipe book. 


DEPT. 44, ASS’N OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
ee ee ee ee 

| Pixearrie PARFAIT: Mix I cup each of sugar| 
and water and boil § minutes. Pour onto 3 well- 
beaten eggs Cook in double boiler until eggs 
thicken the mixiure (about three minutes). Chill, 
add 2 cups cream, whipped, 1 cup Crushed Ha- 
waiian Pineapple and 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 
Mix thoroughty and pourinto a mold, Cover 

J tightly and pack in equal parts of ice and salt for | 

' }* ours. [ 
PINEAPPLE CUCUMBER SALAD: Cut 3 large 

] cucumbers in halves lengthwise Hollow out the | 
centers and cu’ the puip into small dice. Mix the 

]pulp with 1 cup well-drained Crushed Hawaiian | 
Pineapple and cup nS pimiento, Moisten 
with mayonnaise and refill cucumber shells. Ar- 

‘ range on lettuce and top with a spoonful of may- 

ponmaise, 
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SCANNED 


. use 
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-| and staring across the water. 


: After the Verdict 


In his pale eyes 
| there was an expression of dull wonder. As 
| he sat there alone, he seemed to be wondering 
at things, at his solitude, his seedy old age, 
himself, fate, life. 

“Poor ‘old fellow!” said Vivian, as they 
passed him. 

“TI can’t pity him. I can’t pity any one this 


| evening, not even you.” 


“You will get it all back. You are not your 
true self today. But by tonight everything 
may have changed. You may look back and 
wonder at yourself as you are now.” 

“T don’t think so. I don’t think so.” 

There was something so peculiar in Mrs. 
Baratrie’s way of saying this, something so 
exasperated in the sound of her voice, that 
Vivian was startled. 

“But you haven’t made up your mind that 
Clive—” 

“No, no; it isn’t that!” 

“But if he should be acquitted!” 

“This day has left its mark, and all the days 
that have led up to it since—since the death 
of Mrs. Sabine. Nothing can ever erase that 








mark, nothing!” 

“Mum—forgive me—aren’t you allowing 
yourself to be morbid?” 

““No—no!”’ 


“Then I don’t understand. Are you keep- 


| ing something from me?” 


“It’s simply this. I have altered. And I 


| shall never be the same woman again, the 





woman I was.” 

“But, dear—” 

“Don’t let us talk about it. I can’t talk 
about it.” She hurried on, walking faster. 


“Let us get home. I want to finish it, | 
want to know. I’m terrified, but I must 
know. Anything is better than this. We'ye 
got to go through it, and the sooner the 
better.” 

“Yes.” 

“We'll go across the grass.” 

“Véry well.” 

They saw the tall houses of Knightsbridge 
Mrs. Baratrie was almost running now. Vivian 
kept pace with her, walking with an easy 
athletic stride. ' 

“What time is it, Vivian? I don’t know 
whether we could hear any clocks from the 
park.” 

Vivian looked at her wrist. 
to seven, Mum.” 

“Ten minutes! 
the walk?” 

“T did.” 

“But not now?” 

“Oh—I don’t know!” 

“Bob Herries. meant well. 
use.” 

“T think it would have been much worse in 
the house. I am sure it would have been.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter where one is, or what one 
is doing or not doing. We shall be home by 
seven—” 

“But the verdict may not be given today.” 

“T know it will—I feel—I am almost sure it 
has been given now. Don’t ask me why. 
I couldn’t tell you.” 

Vivian said nothing. They turned out of 
the park by a narrow side gate. The clocks 
of London were striking seven as they reached 
Mrs. Baratrie’s house. 


“Ten minutes 


Do you feel any better for 


But it’s all no 


(To be continued) 


The Merits and Defects of Modern Lighting 


(Continued from page 41) 


may find that the direct light is intense enough 
to read by, but that the background around 
the white page (wall, floor covering, etc.) is 
so dark that the contrast is tiring. If indirect 
light is added by turning on another light with 
an open-top shade, conditions will be im- 
proved. 

The portable lamp which emits a great deal 


| of light upward is useful in the living-room. 


A shade with an open top permits much light 
to escape upward, but there are lamps which 
have inverted reflectors in them for the pur- 
pose of obtaining indirect lighting. They also 
contain sockets for direct lighting. Such 
lamps can be obtained as floor lamps or as 
table lamps. One of them will provide 
general lighting for a room twenty feet long, 
and two will be ample for a room thirty feet 
long. Large interiors, which ordinarily would 
call for a central fixture, can be illuminated by 
means of these indirect portable lamps, which 
can be used as ordinary lamps when the 
indirect light is not desired. Every house- 
holder should become acquainted with this 
device, for it solves many lighting problems. 

Many people are of the opinion, however, 
that this lamp is most satisfactory as a floor 


| lamp, because the table lamp must, of necessity, 


be high so that one does not look into the top 
of the shade, and except on large tables the 


| proportion is not good. 


| toward whiter light. 


| 
| 
| 
( 
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Lamp shades offer delightful opportunities 
for introducing notes of color. They modify 
the color of the light which passes through 
them, but much of the light is uncolored 
unless the shade almost or completely envel- 
opes the light source. Except for a special 
color note or for unusual occasions, conspic- 
uously colored globes have little place in the 
living-room. If the tint is so delicate as to 
be felt rather than seen, some charming effects 
can be produced. The tendency in light pro- 
duction during the past fifty years has been 
However, throughout 
many centuries mankind has associated the 


| light from flames with the cheerfulness and 


comfort of an interior. As a consequence 


the warm glow of the candle flame or of the 
fireplace is delightful, and modern electric 
lamps can be obtained which emit light of the 
yellow-orange tint of the candle flame. Be. 
yond this it is unwise to extend colored light 
to general lighting. 

The average living-room has only one con- 
venience outlet, which makes the use ol 
portable lamps as the only lighting for the 
living-room difficult. If the best results are 
to be obtained from lighting, there should be 
several, and in modern homes equipped for this 
electrical age, from four to eight duplex outlets 
are installed in iiving-rooms of average size. 
This is essential if the best results are to be 
obtained from lighting. It is an added con- 
venience to have certain of these outlets 
controlled by wall switches near the various 
entrances, so that light can be obtained with- 
out fumbling in the dark for the lamp itself. 

The placement of the outlets and the lamps 
depends a good deal on the furnishing. The 
room illustrated on page 41 has a splendid 
distribution of light and is lighted solely by 
portable lamps. 

Drawn up to the fireplace is a davenpott, 
with a table at the left on which stands 4 
lamp. At the other side is a bridge lamp which 
lights the other end of the davenport and 
makes it a comfortable reading place for two 
people. When necessary the bridge lamp caa 
be pulled out into the room to serve the card 
players. Behind the davenport is a writing 
desk on which stands a small lamp which cao 
be switched on when the desk is in use. The 
two lamps on the library table opposite givé 
a balanced effect and provide general light 
These three groupings take care of the lighting 
for this end of the room. At the opposite end 
a floor lamp with a combination direct and 
indirect lighting device stands at the plan 
and on tables at either end of a couch agains! 
the wall are two more table lamps. 

Between the windows is a console table 
carrying a small lamp, and against the opposite 
wall on the right of the door a small table w! 
books and magazines carries another light. 
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The Coast of Folly 
(Continued from page 68) 


waited for twenty years without renewing 
her daughter’s acquaintance, should now be so 
considered in a matter of hours. 

They halted at St. Raphael, the last stop 
before Cannes. Joyce leaned across to 

nie. 
MWe be there in half-an-hour.” 

“Don’t I know it?” 

“But what I mean is, we’ve arranged noth- 
ing. I don’t think it would be wise for us to 
stop at mother’s hotel. At least, not ac first— 
not till I get to know her.” 

“That’s the first sensible word I’ve heard you 
utter.” : 

Joyce pretended not to notice any reason for 
ofiense. “There’s another hotel,” she _pro- 
ceeded, “that’s been recommended to me. 
It’s called ‘The Robespierre.’ I propose that 
you go there direct with the luggage.” 

“And what will you be doing?” 

“J shall be going,” she hesitated, “with my 
step-father to visit my mother.” 

“That’s as you like, Miss Joyce. But I 
should have thought that after traveling, 
you'd give yourself a chance to wash and 
tidy up.” 

“T can do my washing and tidying here and 
now.” 

To avoid further discussion, she rose and 
vanished. She did not rejoin Nannie till it 
was time to alight. 

The crowd was thinning. She had ascer- 
tained that rooms were available at the 
Robespierre and had seen Nannie with the 
luggage into the hotel bus, when she felt her 
arm touched. 

“Excuse me. You must be Miss Gathway 
—the young lady whom, if we’re not to be 
formal, I have the right to address as ‘Joyce.’ ” 

She gazed up at him—a tall, apologetic man, 
immaculately dressed, nearer sixty than fifty, 
with brownish hair turning white, and a clean- 
shaven, shyly-smiling countenance. 

In her embarrassment she stumbled on the 
stupidly obvious. ‘“‘You’re mother’s husband.” 

He stood beaming down on her, his head 
uncovered, as embarrassed as herself. 

She made another effort to bridge the silence. 
“How did you pick me out in such a crowd?” 

“By your likeness to my wife. Not as she 
is now; as she was years ago, when I first 
learned to love her.” 
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HE was leaning back in a powerful car 

which equaled anything she had ridden in 
for luxury. As they turned out of the station 
yard, they passed the hotel bus, with Nannie 
seated grimly behind its panes, wedged in by 
suitcases and hat-boxes. Joyce waved an airy 
hand, by no means sorry that this prophetess of 
gloom should see her in her suddenly-recovered 
splendor. 

“Who’s that?” the Count de Tauro inquired. 

“My maid,” she explained, “who was once 
my nurse. I’ve sent her to the Robespierre to 
engage rooms for me.” 

He twisted round and regarded her thought- 
fully. “What made you do that? I’d taken 
it for granted you were to stay with us.” 

i | did it out of consideration—for you, 
especially.” 

“Why for me, especially?” 

She folded her hands and gazed straight 
before her. “You were so recently married.” 

Ah?” He stroked his chin. “I see what 
youre driving at. You pictured us as love- 
birds—the typical honeymoon couple: the way 
you'd be, or suppose you’d be, with a freshly- 
captured husband. At my age marriage is 
altogether different.” 

“Better?” 

“Why better?” 

Because when you’re older, you’re wiser.” 

He pursed his lips. “You flatter me, my 
€ar young lady.” 

Finding that the conversation was dragging, 
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The. Coast of: Folly 


she veered to a new topic. “You've known 
my mother a very long time?” 

“Almost from when you were a baby. Did 
you guess, or weré you told?” 

“You told me,” she laughed. “You said [ 
look the way she looked, when first you met 
her. It was how you recognized me.” 

He smiled with an air of fatigued kindliness, 
“You’re determined to have me romantic,” 

The car was ascending by a winding road 
which swept in great’ curves between gardens 
up a mountain side. As they turned into the 
driveway of the Pompadour, past the little, 
creeper-covered, English church, he laughed 
quietly. 

“It wasn’t me that you came to see; I was 
forgetting.” 

Then he noticed how her eyes were searching 
beneath the palms. 

“You won’t find your mother there. She 
has a nervous headache. Before I take you 
to her, I had better prepare her.” : 


OYCE clutched at his arm, overcome by mis- 

giving. She was about to exchange a dream 
for a reality. 

“IT know nothing about her,” she whispered; 
“only the things that I’ve imagined.” 

He patted her encouragingly, stooping his 
kind, worn face closer. 

“You knew nothing about me, and I’ve not 
turned out so badly, have I?” 

He left her seated in the wide hall, near a 
window which looked out on the sun-dazzled 
garden of the hotel. After his tall, spare 
figure vanished, her optimism ebbed; she all 
but succumbed to panic. 

Had she been wise in making the journey? 
Her mother was the completest stranger. 
What kind of mother could she be to have 
neglected her all these years? She remem- 
bered the sidelong glances which had accom- 
panied any mention of her mother throughout 
her childhood; the hints of something disgrace- 
ful, which she herself had so passionately 
denied. Rather than live to see them verified, 
she would prefer to steal away. But another 
memory delayed her—a cot in an unlighted 
room, and a woman no older than she was 
now, who had bent above it crying. 

She waited, bewildered by emotion, watch- 
ing the world of fashion: cars driving up; 
laughing faces; dainty women; men proud in 
their sense of possession. She longed intensely 
to be happy. 

Then she espie? the lean figure of her step- 
father returning. Having joined him, she 
accompanied him without a word up a stair- 
case, along a corridor, to a threshold before 
which he halted. He placed a hand on her 
shoulder, gazing down on her. 

“You can hardly understand what. this 
means to your mother. In her imagination 
you’ve never grown up. She’s overcome by 
the prospect of a daughter capable of judging 
her.” : 

Then, seeing that tears were not far from 
her eyes: “You’re overcome yourself, poor 
child! You mustn’t cry. It’s an occasion for 
rejoicing.” ‘ 

He opened the door and, without entering 
himself, closed it behind her. 

Facing her across the length of room was 4 
window partly shaded, framing in its lower 
half a brilliant sweep of sea and sky. Every- 
thing in the room was delicate: the mingled 
fragrance of roses and carnations, the laces 
spread on chairs and tables, the gleam of 
brightly-polished silver. Some cone stirred. 
She turned quickly, gazing to the right. In 
the corner was a filmy bed and a woman who 
must have been watching her, who had buried 
her face in the pillow. , 

Joyce stood for a moment without a stil, 
regarding the outline that showed through the 
mist of white. From its hunched position 
nothing was to be guessed except the appealing 
forlornness of its abandon. The hair that tum 
bled across the smooth, firm shoulders had been 
the same color as her own, but was growing 
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The Coast of Folly 


gray against the temples. The fragile hand 
that was flung back was exquisitely jeweled. 
All her calculations were upset; she found 
nothing that she had either hoped or dreaded. 
The fingers of the hand unfolded; a shiver of 
sobbing ran through the body. ; 

She was stooping beside the pillow. 
“Mother!” She stooped lower. “I’ve wanted 
you so badly.” } 

“The woman on the bed turned, sweeping the 
hair back from her forehead. For a moment 
she shaded her eyes; then her arms shot up and 
drew her daughter down with a passion that 
almost strangled. 
“Lie there. 


. 19? 


all these years! nee 

Joyce closed her eyes, criticism forgotten, 
her being flooded with a peaceful blessed- 
ness. 

Her mother was speaking. “I was afraid. 
It seems so foolish. I was afraid to meet you. 
Long ago I wanted to return to you in America. 
I didn’t dare. There was always the .fear. 
Even this morning I tried to be sensible. I 
spread out all my dresses; I couldn’t choose. 


I knew what you’d expect: to find me looking | 
There | 


happy and beautiful. Instead, I wept. 
was nothing for me to do but to hide. So you 
find me here in bed, not the brilliant, smiling 
mother, but a silly, sniffing woman.” 

Joyce made an effort to raise her head, but 
the arms about her tightened. 

“T think,” she said, “that I shall love you 
more—much more—than I ever dreamed.” 

“And you won’t reproach me?” The hot lips 
were against her ear. “It’s your reproaches, 
iny little Joyce, that I’ve always dreaded.” 

“T’ll never reproach you.” 

“But you’ve heard things about me?” 

“Only to deny them.” 

“Some of them were true.” There was a 
long-drawn silence. Then, in a whisper, “Most 
of them.” The arms relaxed. “A baby no 
longer! May I look at you?” 
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T? JOYCE it seemed that it was her own 

face into which she gazed, minus her youth 
and strength. It was a face of secret unre- 
straints, redeemed by an expression of eager 
sweetness, 

“How old you make me feel 

Her mother was lying back against the 
pillow with her left arm crooked across her 
forehead. In her shapely, clear-skinned still- 
ness she might have been posing for a statue. 

“You're all I once was, my dear: the same 
hair, the same coloring, the same eyes. You’ve 
even my expression of softness—my fatal 
softness. Rather than hurt by refusing, you’d 
give more than was wise. You must learn to 
behard. If a woman’s too tender, especially if 
she’s good-looking, she only invites wounds. 
Take myself as an example. What have you 
heard about me?” 

Joyce took the jeweled hand between her 
own. “I wish you wouldn’t ask me.” 

“You’ve heard about men,” her mother 
nodded; “always about men. I would rather 
you owned it. I’m trying to be honest. I 
made up my mind, when it was decided you 
were coming, that I’d tell you no lies. If you 
only knew," she caught her breath in nervous 
laughter, “it you only knew what it’s cost me 
In pride! You'll never see me again the way 


99? 


I'm looking. By tomorrow the gray hairs 
will have vanished. There’ll be roses in my 
cheeks, I shall be all abloom.” 


She paused to raise herself higher on the 
pillow. “We were speaking about my fatal 
softness. When I glance back, it seems to me 
that all my troubles have begun with acts of 
kindness, That was how I married your 
father—to spare him the humiliation of refusal. 
You don’t remember your father?” 

“Need we discuss him?” 

Her mother gazed at her doubtfully. “He 
Was the reason why I left you. It’s no wish 


It’s where you started. After | 
all these years,” she whispered brokenly; “after | 








“Let’s have something different 
for dinner!” 









| housewife knows that cry. Sometimes it is your family 
who demands variety, sometimes you yourself get tired of order- 
ing and preparing, over and over, the five or six meat dishes 
that have become standard in the family menu. 


You don’t want your quest for change, however, to increase 
the expense of your carefully planned budget. And as for those 
cheaper cuts of meat—your only attempt to serve one resulted 
in your family remarking frankly and firmly, “If that’s a change, 
give us the same old standbys!” 


Don’t become discouraged! It is absolutely and literally and 
comfortingly true that you cam serve delicious, tempting meats 
from the less expensive cuts in such guise that the most critical of 
families will approve. Success depends entirely on the cooking! 
You must have, as every cooking expert will tell you, a cast iron 
kettle of the kind your mother and grandmothers used. 


Only in such a kettle can you prepare the cheaper cuts of 
meat and turn out savory, tender, juicy roasts. Such a magic 
kettle is the Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven. In its sturdy iron 
depths you can roast even the toughest fowls into unbelievably 
toothsome spring-chicken tenderness. Then, to mention only a 
few, there are other possibilities for varying your menu, in smoth- 
ered steak, lamb scallops, goulash, breaded veal, braised liver, 
meat birds, and a pot roast so superior to the ordinary kind that 
one can only call it pot roast de luxe. All these dishes are made 
of the less expensive cuts of meat. 


There are reasons, of course, for the remarkable feats of the 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven. Its uniform thickness dis- 
tributes the heat evenly, and there are no overdone nor under- 
done spots in your meat. Also you may leave the Tite-Top 
Dutch Oven by itself without worrying over the danger of food 
burning. The closely fitting cover keeps in the steam, that 
valuable moisture which prevents meat from shrinking and 
drying up. All the savory, nourishing juices stay right in. 

But while the Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven is a wonderful 
friend in helping you vary your menu and cut down your 
budget, don’t think of it as useful only on special occasions. It 
should be your busiest kitchen utensil, for it is excellent for 
baking, boiling, or roasting; for making soup, fish and vege- 
table stews; and ideal for frying doughnuts, potatoes, croquettes 
and other deep fat articles, in preparing which it is vitally im- 
portant to keep your fat at just the right high temperature. 

We have prepared an interesting little book containing sugges- 
tions and recipes to give you an idea of how helpful the 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven can be to you every day. Send 
for it to-day—it is free for the asking, 
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The Coast of Folly 


of mine to speak ill of the dead; we could 
never be friends unless you understood.” 

She drew a long breath and commenced 
reciting, as though it were a defence she had 
prepared. “I have always had an attraction 
for men. [I still have. It’s the worst, if it’s g 
crime, that can be said of me. It’s the more 
extraordinary because it’s quite involuntary: 
beneath my attraction I’m cold. Most women 
are, who share my reputation. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a wife who leaves her husband 
islicentious. Far more often, quite the opposite 
is true. When you hear of a woman who's 
been a frequent lover, you may be sure she 
lacks passion. It’s her lack of passion that 
sends her roving.” 

She paused, turning her head luxuriously. 
that she might gaze at the blue wall of sea 
which cut across the open window. “I suppose 
it’s the apology for my life that I’m making. 
Not that I think any life requires apology; it 
carries with it its own rewards and punish. 
ments. After I’d married your father, I did 
everything that a loyal wife should, except 
respond to him. It wasn’t a case of wouldn’t, 
There was nothing in me for his passion to set 
on fire. I felt no need for furious embraces, 
They seemed to me untidy. I tried to make 
amends by gentleness; my gentleness drove 
him to distraction. He became jealous; at last, 
brutal. He did what most men would have 
done under the circumstances—suspected me 
of having placed my affections unfaithfully. 
You must remember that I was only a girl, very 
innocent, not so old as you. He had a mastiff 
which he trained, when we’d had _hard 
words, to bring me back—Why, what’s the 
matter?” 

“As though you were his slave!” Joyce 
exclaimed. “It was cruel.” 


ER mother smiled tenderly. “I didn’t mean 

to upset you. Don’t think that your father 
was bad. Most men are like that when a 
woman thwarts them, though only women 
who’ve been married -know it. Nevertheless, 
it’s hard on the woman; the world accepts no 
excuses. When a wife runs away, she puts 
herself beyond the social barrier. In the eyes 
of the law and moralists she’s unpardonable. 
Unfortunately, as a rule, she finds she’s escaped 
to something, if not worse, at least no better. 
‘The person I ran away with meant so little to 
me that I left him as soon as I’d landed in 
Europe.” 

She turned on her side, supporting herself on 
her elbow. “Strange that I should be able to 
say all this to you—to you of all persons, whose 
life must have been so immaculate! I’ve never 
confessed so much to anybody. Somehow I 
feel that, no matter what I tell you, you'l 
believe me to be good. Perhaps I am.” Her 
eyes became dreamy. “The life I’ve led seems 
a thing quite apart from my choice. Absurd 
as it may sound, I was better fitted for a 
nunnery than for this unsatisfying pursuit of 
pleasure. I’ve often thought that in another 
age I could have been a saint—one of those 
forgiven Magdalenes who walked through 
medieval towns, curing the sick and blessing 
children. Instead of which my fate has led 
me through a gilded sadness—” 

She broke off sharply, glancing past Joyce. 
The Count de Tauro, with his wise, shy smile, 
was standing just inside the threshold. 

“Pardon me, Nadine; I overheard your last 
words.” His tone was gently mocking. © 
take it they referred to myself. I may be sad, 
but why gilded? Why a gilded sadness?” 

Approaching the foot of the bed, he leaned 
across it with the vigilant intelligence of one 
who had sensed the emotional tension on which 
he intruded. ; 

“You should have knocked,” his wile 
reproved him crossly. ‘What made you retum 
so suddenly?” f 

“You, my dear. You're never safe without 
me. I had an idea that you might be handling 
the situation too tragically. I hoped my retum 
might provide the needed touch of comedy. 
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The Coast of Folly 


He turned to Joyce with apologetic courtliness. 
“You must never believe. anything auto- 
biographic that your mother tells you— 
anything, I mean, to her discredit. She herself 
is the one subject on which it’s impossible for 
her to be generous.” heel 

“And the one subject,” his wife reproached 
him, “on which it seems impossible for you to 
be serious.” ; 

He drew himself up to his gaunt height, 
thrusting his hands deep into his lounge- 
coat pockets. ““And isn’t it just as well, Nadine? 
If husbands and wives took each other less 
seriously, don’t you think more marriages 
would turn out happily? A sense of the 
ridiculous at the breakfast-table, for example, 
wears a thousand times better than a craving 
for affection. Think of the grim effort it would 
require to keep yourself keyed up to a concert- 
pitch of loving. Your chief compensation in 
having married a man of my age, whose appe- 
tites together with his jealousy begin to grow 
blunted, is that you’ve made sure of an unruf- 
fled anchorage. I’ve lived long enough to 
know that earnestness spells worry, and that 
in any case, since nothing really matters, it’s 
foolishness.” 

“Come here, Tony.” : 

Joyce as a spectator, saw at once that 
something in his badinage had wounded. As 
he reached the bedside, her mother caught at 
his lapels, straining up to him, desperate and 
caressing. 

“J want to matter so much to you,” she 
whispered passionately. ‘Though everything 
else that you ever loved is a jest, I want to be 
so earnest. I can’t bear to hear you talk as 
though you were disillusioned—especially 
before Joyce. She might believe you. She 
might think that I was the reason for your 
disillusionment. Besides, it’s not true that 
nothing really matters. To a woman past 
forty some things matter cruelly. I’m not 
young, Tony—not anything like so young as I 


































“It’s the Prettiest Dress 
I’ve Ever Had” 


“And just think how much I saved. No one would 


ever dream that it cost me only $11.65! I couldn’t 
duplicate it for less than $35 in the shops. And this 
is only one of four lovely dresses I’ve made this season.” 
















pretend. Already having Joyce with me has 
brought that home to me. But the terrifying 
knowledge for a woman of my age is that soon 
she'll be so horribly much older. The only 
faith that can make the future tolerable is the 
certainty that her husband’!I still look at her 
with eyes of pride.” 


RETTY dresses like these at just such 
| gent lad are bringing joy to women 
everywhere who have learned at home, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
distinctive, becoming clothes. 


You, too, can have distinctive 
clothes! 


E frowned, amazed and affronted by this 

surrender to pathos. “But, my dear,” he 
expostulated, striving to make his tone light, 
“this scene is excessively ill-timed. I feel as 
though I’d been caught in a thunder-storm 
without a raincoat. I make a trifling remark, 
which has a good deal of truth in it, and you 
at once accuse me of habitual indifference. As 
far as I can make out, you’ve been trying to 
tell me that I’m not demonstrative in public. 
Don’t you think we’re too old to go about 
conducting ourselves—how shall I say?— 
rapturously?” 

“You don’t understand,” she moaned, her 
volce growing more unsteady every moment. 
“How should you? All your life you’ve been 
respected. I’m not asking you to advertise 
your affections; I’m begging you not to hide 
them—at any rate, not from Joyce. Every 
one who’s ever mentioned me to her has spoken 
of me with contempt. It’s so wrong—so 
wicked. I was counting on you—” A sob 
seed. “At the very outset you’ve failed 

e. 

With the unrestraint of a child, she flung 
herself face downward on the pillow. 

Her husband stood staring at her with a 
blank expression. Almost imperceptibly he 
shrugged his shoulders. Before he spoke, he 
gave Joyce a searching look, as if appealing 
or her comprehension. 

I begin to perceive,” he said with reluctant 
Teasonableness, “what it is that’s troubling 
your mother’s mind. She’s anxious that you 
should be convinced that ’m—” He was 
going to say, “in love with her”; from a sense 
of reticence ke changed it to, “that I think 
well of her. I’m bound to confess that it 


The Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences has developed a wonderful 
method of teaching Dressmaking and Mil- 
linery by which you can learn easily and 
quickly in spare time, amid the comfozt 
and quiet of your own home, to make 
blouses, dresses, skirts, suits, coats, lingerie, 
hats, children’s clothes —everything you 
desire for yourself, your family or others. 


This is an entirely new plan so simple 
that you start making garments at once; 
so thorough that without any previous ex- 
perience you can acquire in a few months 
right at home the skill of a professional 
dressmaker or milliner. 


Dress Better at One-third 
the Cost 


You can save two-thirds of the money you 
now spend for clothes, or have three times 
as many dresses, by learning to make them 
yourself. You can have absolutely new 
dresses at merely the cost of materials, or 
can make over garments of previous 
seasons into fresh and charming dresses 
in the current styles at almost no cost at all. 


You can have better fitting, more be- 
coming, and more distinctive clothes be- 
cause you will be able to develop styles just 


suited to your own individuality, in fab- 
rics and colors of your own choosing. 


Have a Business of 
Your Own 


The training is so complete that you can 
take up Dressmaking or Millinery as a 
profession and sew for your friends, secure 
a position or have a shop of your own. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


You cannot afford to let 
another day pass without 
finding out all about this 
new plan. Simply send the 
coupon below or a letter or 
postal for a copy of the 
Institute’s 48-page illustrated 
book, ‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.” Your mere re} 
quest will not cbligate you | 
in any way, but it will bring 
you—free—the full story of 
how you can dress better at 
less cost or prepare for suc- | ¢ ; 
cess in the Dressmaking or Naking 


Beautitil Clothes 






Millinery profession. 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-W, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘Making Beauti- 
ful Clothes.”” I am most interested in the sub- 
ject before which I have marked an X:— 


0 How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
C] How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 

C How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
[1] How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
C] How to Become a Successful Milliner 

(] The Art of Successful Cookery 





Name j 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 


In using advertisements see page 4 125 


























Red Hands 


and (White. iney, 


You, perhaps are one of those favored women 
who are famed for her dinners, even in these 
servant-less days. Secretly, you know it’s 
only a little tempting dish picked up here and 
there but served with glossy white linen, shiny 
silver and sparkling crystal, that makes your 
dinner a success. All these, however, are so 
many reflectors for your hands which are still 
red from preparing the essentials of the meal. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion, a delicately per- 
fumed toilet preparation will keep your hands 
and face from marring your evening dress 
loveliness. Beautiful hands can add so much 
to your charms. 


One bottle should be on your kitchen shelf, 
another in your bath-room cabinet. Make 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion a lovely cooling 
habit to smooth and whiten your hands and 
face after every washing. You'll then never 
need worry about a red rim at your wrists or a 
skin that will not do justice to you, the mistress 
of perfect dinners. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is for sale everywhere 
in the United States and Canada—regular price, 
35cents. TheFrostilla Company, Elmira, N.Y. 
Selling Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Inc., New York, Toronto and London. 


‘Frostilla | ; 


mum! FRAGRANT LOTION 
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Now that Summer 
is Over 


Summer days have 
passed. Your skin 
has been through a 
strenuous season. 
Constant exposure 
to the sun _ has 
burned, tanned and 
roughened it. 


Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion used regu- 
larly after each 
bathing will soon 
bring it back into 
condition. It will 
remove that dis- 
pleasing line of sun- 
burn and leave the 
skin white and soft. 
Its refreshing touch 
quickly banishes 
that tired look 
which always comes 
after the summer's 
burn 














The Coast of Folly 


hadn’t occurred to me that you’d have ap 
doubts on that point. A man doesn’t make a 
woman his wife unless he thinks rather more 
than well of her.” 

He paused to judge the effect of his words, 
At a sign of encouragement from Joyce he 
continued: 

“Tf there’s been anything in my conduct 
which has spoiled your reunion, I apologize tp 
you both most humbly. All I can say is that 
only a fool would dawdle twenty years after 
a woman in order to discover at the end 
of three months that he was indifferent to 
her.’ 

Bending over the bed, he rested his hand 
gently on his wife’s shoulder. “How about it, 
Nadine? Don’t you agree with me?” 

She sat up, clinging to him wildly. 

“It is I who am the fool. I’ve always been 
a fool. It was that he might help me to stop 
being a fool that he married me. He knew that 
a woman, after she’s forty-five—” 

He placed his hand before her mouth. She 
looked up at him with adoring eyes. 

“It always hurts you when I say that. | 
forgot. I’m sorry.” 

She turned from him to Joyce. 

“There’s something that I had determined 
to tell you: however much you have to forgive 
me, you have nothing to forgive Tony. | 
wanted to tell you this in his presence, so that 
between you two there may never be any 
shadow. He’s not been the kind of man that 
Ihave a woman. His entire record’s honorable, 
That’s what makes it so terrible, though it 
isn’t a kind word, to be married to sucha 
husband: I can never cease being grateful. 
I’ve so much to make up,” tears sprang again 
into her eyes, “to both of you. And I’m 9 
unable without your help; I feel so powerless to 
cease being what I am. It’s like borrowing 
from you to pay you. Why either of you should 
trouble about me, Tony especially, is more 
than I can fathom. I’m no earthly use.” 

He stooped and kissed her. “That’s an old 
story—as old and battered as ourselves. But 
how many years is it since I began to desire 
you?” 

She smiled vaguely, tremulously young for 
the moment. Reaching up her arms, she drew 
him down, hiding herself against him. 

Rising noiselessly, Joyce tiptoed out. As 
far as her mother was concerned, her going 
was unnoticed. 

Emotionally she was exhausted. If scenes 
of this kind were of frequent occurrence, she 
didn’t wonder that her step-father looked tired. 
For this particular scene of which she had been 
witness, the provocation had been slight. But 
it was the termination of the scene that had 
hurt her most; that she herself should have 
been excluded. Surely, after twenty years of 
neglect, her mother might have given her one 
day entire! During the past three months 
since her marriage, she must have had sul- 
ficient opportunities for quarrels and 
reconciliations without saving them up for the 
first moments of her arrival. : 

A wave of disappointment, almost of bitter 
ness, swept over her. She recalled her life-long 
defense of her mother. And thea this sequel— 
a spectacle of elderly recriminations and 
embraces which justified all her grandfathers 
accusations! What rankled most was that her 
mother’s egotism had effectually prevented her 
from uttering one word of her own confessid2. 


5 


HER chance came next morning, when 


her mother and step-father called for he 
in the car with the intention of making the day 
a celebration. 

“T’ve been studying the account of " 
charming daughter’s arrival,” the Count ¢ 
Tauro greeted her. “It’s in the Eclaireur—the 
local journal which sifts the wheat from the 
chaff of Cannes society.” d 

She flushed hotly. “But how can I be 
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Women Want Nor 
Than Ove. 


F comfort were all—almost any 
felt slipper would do for you. 








But particular women demand the 
same good looks in their quiet hour 
slippers, as in those they wear 
into the outside world. And they 
want these good looks—smart de- 
sign—snug fit and trim shape—to 
continue even after months of 
hard wear. 














When you understand how much it 
means—in skill, in care and experience— 








to put in those good looks so they will 
stay, then you will understand the great 
difference between Daniel Green Comfys 
and ordinary felt slippers. 













The traditions of more than forty years 
building to a standard are behind every 
pair of genuine Comfys. The expert 
craftsmanship, the insistence on finest 









materials, the exacting standards of in- 






spection, are all necessary to give you 
that additional value that becomes in- 
creasingly evident the longer you wear 
them. The famous Daniel Green label 









is your best assurance of full value in the 





slippers you buy. 








DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 

New York Sates Orrice: Cuicaco Saves Orrice: Boston Saves Orrice: 

116 East 13ru Sr, 189 West Mapison Sr. 10 Hicu Sr. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy 
slippers 


() Daniel Green) 
Comfy 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






















We also make an 
attractive line of 
Comfy Boudoirs, 
D’Orsaysand Mules 
in many shades of |, 
Satin, brocade and |} 
various leathers. 
Also luxurious Mo- 2 
tor and Breakfast | ; 


Boots. Look for our i 
| 
| 
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name on the sole of 












“When Buying Slippers 4 yes ari 
Say Th 0 = ee aniel Green 
j at You Mean = Somckoie 


Comfys Made Only by 


Daniel Green.” ee” 
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WOOLEN SUITS 
OR WASH-TOGS— 
arming styles that 
give the little lad a de- 
lightfully swagger air. 
Trimly cut, beautifully 
made, smartly finished, 
as such excellent fab- 
rics should be. Every 
wash material guaran- 
teed fast color; every 
woolen cold-water 
shrunk and non-crock- 
ing. 


Creepers, rompers, undertogs, sleeping garments, wash suits, woolen 
suits, blouses and shirts—all of them can be had in Kaynee quality, 
beautifully made of the best materials obtainable. Write for our book, 
“Boy Types and How to Dress Them.” 
THE KAYNEE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


louses— Shirts—Sutts 


Guaranteed Fast Color 
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From Baby Days to High School 
Kaynee Clothes keep him noticeably well-dressed 


From his first creepers, until he is grown, Kaynee Clothes make him 
stand out from the crowd. In them he ceases tobe “justanotherboy.” He 
becomes an individual—pleasantly noticed, favorably commented upon. 


A great gratification to have your boy appear well-cared-for. But how 
much more important it is to him, through hisimpressionable years to feel 
himself approved by those about him—to gain confidence by the favor- 
able impression which, clad in Kaynee Clothes, he makes on everyone. 


BLOUSES AND 
SHIRTS Known 
the country over for 
their better wear 
Finely tailored; col- 
lars hand-turned; 
stripes perfectly 
matched. Blouses 
have patented loop 
tohold them se- 
curely at the waist. 
Every material guar- 
anteed fast color. 
Good dealers every- 
where carry them. 





It saves time in the shops 
to ask for Kaynee garments 
by name, and to identify 
them by the label inside. 














The Coast of Folly * 


He patted her arm. “You're a celebrity, 
You’re heralded as a famous American beauty, 
fabulously rich, with a heart uncaptured 
whose hand will be sought in the next fey 
months by half the pot-hunting nobility of 
Europe.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later, as they were 
entering Nice, it was her mother who occa. 
sioned her discomfort. 

“We'll stop at Callot’s. You’ll be wanting 
to give an order for half-a-dozen or so of the 
latest models.” 

“Td rather not,” Joyce declared stoutly. 
“Before leaving New York I nearly bankrupted 
myself at Chauvin’s.” 

“Bankrupted yourself!” her mother laughed. 
“That sounds well from the heiress to millions,” 

For the next hour, in a low-ceilinged room, 
they sat on softly cushioned divans and 
watched manikins parading. The Countess 
was continually beckoning people and coming 
to mysterious decisions. Since all the con- 
versation was in rapid French, Joyce caught 
only the gist of what was said—enough to 
know that gown after gown was being laid 
aside and that every minute she stayed her 
solvency was endangered. It was no place to 
explain her finances. From out and out 
refusal, she took to procrastinating. She 
wasn’t sure. Couldn’t choose. Would make 
up her mind later. 

As they stepped into the car her mother 
reproached her. 

“You didn’t seem appreciative.” 

“What was the use? I knew I couldn't 
purchase.” 

Her mother gazed at her, troubled. For the 
first time it seemed to dawn on her that there 
might be reasons for these persistent eva- 
sions. 

“Not a word to my husband,” she whispered. 
“Does your grandfather keep you so short?” 

“He didn’t approve of my coming,” Joyce 
replied beneath her breath. “I’ve a good deal 
to tell you.” 


FROM Nice they crossed the mountains by 

the Grande Corniche, Napoleon’s route con- 
structed for his armies. Suddenly they hovered 
above the brink of a precipice. Far below 
them, lapped by an azure sea, glittered a tiny 
world, fantastic as if carved from ivory, roofed 
with rubies and paved with peacock’s feathers. 
With a sensation of flying they began to 
descend, till they came to rest in the most 
passionately beautiful of lotus-eating para- 
dises, the wicked little principality of Monaco. 

Having lunched within sight of the Casino 
to music, the Count de Tauro was persuaded to 
pay a visit to the gaming-tables. 

“We'll join you later, Tony.” 

Left alone, the attitude of mother and 
daughter changed. Since their first shy 
meeting they had traveled leagues in under- 
standing. For each of them, from being 
a puppet of memory, the other had become a 
perplexing personality. Joyce studied the face 
before her with its false appearance of youth. 
The gray hair had become bronze. Beneath 
the veil the cheeks were rouged, the lips 
carmined, the eyes blackened. It was a harder 
face than the face she had seen yesterday, 
brilliantly insincere and unconvincingly ut 
changing. 

The Countess spoke. “When I attempted 
to force you to buy clothes this morning, I 
didn’t mean to be domineering. I’ve watched 
other mothers choosing clothes for theif 
daughters. All my life I’ve so wanted to do the 
same for you. When the chance came, despite 
your wishes to the contrary, I was unable—” 

“Don’t,” Joyce pleaded. “It’s as though 
you wese apologizing.” 

“I am.” Her mother blinked the tears from 
her eyes. “You see, you’re a woman—not the 
child I’ve so persistently pretended. Were 
strangers who know scarcely anything of each 
other. Till yesterday we could have passed 2 
the street without recognition. I'll have 
start afresh by being courteous and guarded. 
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-The Coast of Folly 


Till we've learned to trust each other, there’s 
. ” 
nothing we dare take for granted. 

“Surely we trust each other already!” It 
was Joyce’s turn to struggle with emotion. 
“And yet I understand. There were heaps of 
things I had planned to do and say. I can’t 
express them.” : - 

Her mother drew down her veil with 
instinctive reticence. “I can’t expect you to 
cut your skirts to your knees and to hang your 
hair in a pig-tail to please me. If you did, I 
should feel much more certain that I had a 
daughter. My husband’s fond of telling me 
that I don’t look a day over thirty-five. If he’s 
right—and how hard I’ve worked to make him 
right !—our relationship becomes an absurdity. 
Judged by appearances, there’d be ten years 
dividing us. Since you can’t become younger, 
if I’m to be plausible as a mother, it’s upto me 
to: become older. You can’t guess how it 
hurts.” She rose. “We can’t talk here, with 
all the waiters staring.” 

They strolled into the Casino Gardens, gay 
with flowers and frivolous with sunshine. 

“This is a good spot,” Joyce suggested. 
“There’s something I have to tell you.” 

Her mother caught her firmly by the arm, 
hurrying her lagging footsteps. “Of all ill- 
omened places! These gardens are the favorite 
haunt of broken gamblers trying to shoot 
themselves. If you made me cry here, I should 
expect to find myself arrested.” 

Side by side they sauntered on, till they 
struck the Terrace, from which they could 
watch the palace on its jutting rock over- 
hanging the toy harbor, where yachts lay 
tranquilly as gulls which had newly settled. 
A vacant bench invited them. Her mother 
broke the silence. 

“T suppose it’s something to do with money. 
Your grandfather didn’t want you to visit me, 
so he stopped your allowance?” 

“He hasn’t yet. It’s something worse.” 


ER mother drew a long sigh, as though a 

heavy load had been lifted from her breast. 
“My dear, how tragically young you are! No 
worry’s worth considering compared with lack 
of money.” 

“But my trouble has partly to do with 
money.” 

Joyce hovered before plunging into her 
confession. She was realizing how accurate 
her mother had been in saying that they were 
scarcely more than strangers. Her old desire 
rose up, urging her to make any compromise 
with truth, for a day, a week, a month, if cnly 
people by whom she was surrounded might 
think well of her. Her mother had spoken of 
her as immaculate. It was terrifying to have 
to cast herself down from her pedestal. 

“Money is part, but not the chief part, of my 
trouble,” she procrastinated. “I’ve misled you 
if I’ve seemed to hint that money shortage was 
the reason for my coming.” : 

“My dear child,” her mother comforted her 
confidently, “any financial embarrassment of 
/ours can be no more than temporary. There 
are thousands of ways of relieving it. It’s 
ridiculous that you, with your enormous 
~xpectations, should ever be pressed. You’ve 
only to mention who you are to dressmakers, 
jewelers, or even money-lenders, to obtain un- 
limited credit.” 

Joyce had been clasping and unclasping her 
nervous hands. “Mother,” she burst out in a 
quivering whisper, “I do wish you’d stop 
~ee about money. Everything that you’ve 
ee has made it more difficult for me 

onest. My real trouble is a man.” 
f Her mother smiled her relief. “Then you’ve 
et me for nothing. With your good 
s, 4 man’s a trouble to which you’l! have to 
Bet accustomed. Pray, what’s so devastating 
about this particular admirer? That you don’t 
like him?” i 

“I do. immensely.” 

‘aoe you don’t want to marry him?” 

on t and couldn’t; he’s already married.” 

en he must be either a rascal or a fool.” 


OAK FLOORS 
seem friendly, com- 
panionable.Theyare 
enduring, economi- 
cal, and sanitary— 


rooms. 


e suitable for all 


the 


three rooms 


YOU CaYC Xs 


most about 


OUR living room is the cen- 

ter of home life, a place of 
hospitality and good cheer, and 
should above all else, be livable 
and comfortable. 


OAK FLOORS have charac- 
ter, dignity, and charm. There 
is something in the very ‘‘feel”’ 
of oak beneath the feet that 
suggests comfort and ease; it is 
Nature’s gift, and the beau- 
tiful grain and variety of fig- 
ure that characterize oak 
cannot be reproduced. When 
finished to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the room, 
an oak floor becomes in a 
decorative, as well as in a 
practical sense, the correct 
and modern foundation for 
the living room. 


Oak flooring in the dining 
room, because of its richness and 
beauty, contributes to the sense 
of well-being and enjoyment. 


The atmosphere of the bed- 
room should be restful, quiet, 
and conducive to sleep. Oak 
floors, finished to conform to the 
subdued tones selected for the 
furnishings, are delightful in| 
their invitation to deep, restful 
sleep. 

A booklet on oak flooring, its 
uses and advantages, with color- - 
ed plates of finishes, -will? be 
mailed you on request. Write 
today for your copy. 


Oak FLoorinG BuREAU 
1032 Ashland. Block, Chicago 


Put your flooring 
problems up to our 
experienced flooring 
experts. We will 
gladly serve you. 





If you live in a home 
without oak floors, a 
special thickness, called 

¢ inch,can be laid over 
he old, softwood floors. 
The appearance will be 


ome, and thewear- 
ing qualities as great, 
as F oak had 


been laid originally. 
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A charming decoration 
for livable rooms 


Sanitas has so much to offer in making the walls 
harmonious, appropriate, restful and clean-look- 
ing. Every pattern and coloring is designed 
to be a distinctive feature in the modern home, 
and to prove an investment of lasting value. 







Sanitas is made on cloth, machine-painted with 
durable oil colors that do not fade, crack, tear 
or peel. Wiping with a damp cloth keeps it 
/ clean and fresh. It can be hung as soon as the 
‘ ; house is built, is ideal over wall-boards, and, 
when properly filled, the cracks in old walls do 
not show through. Comes in styles for every 
room in the house. 












Ename! Finish in plain colors, striped, mottled, tile and 
mosaic effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, laundries, etc. 









Flat Finish, plain colors, for flat tones that can be 
paneled, stenciled, frescoed, stippled, or Tiffany blended. 





Decorative Patterns, floral designs, reproductions of 
tapestry, grass-cloth, chambray, burlap, leather, and 
rough-tile. 






See Sanitas at your decorator’s 
Write us for samples and booklet. 
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The Coast of Folly 


“He’s neither. His wife’s named me in he 
2 + ” 
suit for divorce. 


6 


ALTINGLY, with her eyes fixed on the 
shining distance, Joyce told her mother 

all. She told her story simply and honorably 
with no casting of undue blame on others and 
no attempt to minimize her own share of the 


| folly. When she paused at a loss for words 
| shrewd promptings helped her forward. From 


the first her mother’s hand had slipped into 
hers, prophesying companionship and proter- 
tion. Gay strains of band music drifted to her 
ears, making the setting of her confession 
flippantly incongruous. Yet throughout its 
flippancy had run a hint of the tragic; at regular 
intervals the sparkling merriment’ had been 
punctured by the sharp report of fire-arms, 

Reaching the end of her narration, she 
surrendered to nerves. “I can’t bear that 
sound of shooting. - It’s from the gardens, 
isn’t it? I wish it would stop.” 

Her mother bent over her compassionately, 

“It was time you came to me. How easily 
you’re frightened! It isn’t from the gardens, 
You know so little about reality; the moment 
you’re distressed, you resign yourself to despair, 
I'll have to do with you what I did when you 
were a baby—open all the cupboard «doors to 
prove there’s no bogy-man in hiding.” 

She rose, flinging back her tomboy’s smile, 
“You may thank your lucky stars you havea 
worldly mother.” Leaning across the balus- 
trade that barriered the terrace, she beckoned. 
“Come and see.” 

At a depth below them, formed in a half- 
circle, stretched a level lawn. Where the 
half-circle ended, the sudden blueness of the 
sea commenced. Just short of its outer edge, 
at equal distances, iron boxes were arranged 
with mathematical precision. From the center, 
hidden beneath the terrace, worn paths led out 
like spokes in a wheel. While they watched, 
the lid of one of the boxes fell open, and a 
slate-gray bird emerged. It hesitated, dazed 
by the sunshine, then launched itself into the 
air. At that moment an unseen gun was 
discharged. The bird swayed from its course, 
struggled and sank. Before it touched the 
earth, a wise old dog, wagging his tail and 
obviously bored, was trotting up the path that 
was nearest. With professional care, he nosed 
the quivering bunch of feathers, picked it up, 
and padded back to the unseen marksman. 
Directly the lawn was clear, the next trap from 
the left released its victim. Another bird rose 
in glorious flight, only to be shattered by the 
same brutality. The mechanical murder went 
on. Some birds gained the sea before they 
dropped; the majority collapsed almost where 
they started. There was one that persisted 
after being wounded and, swerving inland, 
disappeared above the minarets of the Casino. 

“Horrible!”’ Joyce exclaimed, forgetting her 
own calamity. “It isn’t sport. They've 
scarcely a chance.” 

“Horrible,” her mother agreed. “I wanted 
you to see it; it’s a lesson in reality. Women 
are like those pigeons; we’re given no better 
chance.” : 

Joyce shuddered, feeling the comparisoa 
ill-timed. “I don’t wish to believe it.” 

Her mother smiled indulgently. ‘What you 
wish doesn’t alter matters. Since we’re in the 
world, it’s as well to make the best of it. In 
your heart you’re accusing me of cynicism 
That’s because you’ve been trained to place 
reliance in men’s chivalry—again like thos 
pigeons. Up to the moment when they’re st 
free to be shot, they’ve known nothing 
human nature but kindness. Every 
they’ve been fed and cared for by humal 
beings. If they’ve any gift of reasoning, 
must often have wondered why men were 9 
unselfish as to work for them. When I wa 
young, I wondered, too; later I discove 
that it was part of the plot. You noticed 
wounded bird that seemed to escape? 
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The Coast of Folly 


didn’t; it flew straight back to the dove-cote. 
If it recovers, it’ll be returned to be shot. 
There’s no escape for either. pigeons or 
women. Men teach-us to be dependent on 
them before they give us cause to fear them. 
Though we regain our freedom. we fly back to 
where we can be caught. It’s what I’ve been 
doing all my life—escaping at the gun’s point 
and allowing myself to be recaptured. From 
what you tell me, you’ve been fired on for the 
frst time. The revelation of the world’s 
treachery has shocked you.” 

For some seconds Joyce did not speak. It 
seemed to her that any woman who could 
express such views passed unconscious verdict 
on her own conduct. The gulf which had been 
narrowing between herself and her mother 
again widened. Instead of attempting to argue, 
she asked a question. 

“Why do you say all this to me? You can’t 
suppose that, situated the way I am, it’s 
helpful.” 


“(YN THE contrary. All your troubles have 
arisen from your refusal to face facts. 
You’ve been trying to live life the way you’d 
like it to be. You’ve been attributing lofty mo- 
tives to yourself and others. You’ve been ex- 
pecting onlookers to take noble views of your 
deportment. Onlookers never do that, my 
dear; if they did, there’d be no chit-chat. You 
think I’m bitter. I’ve simply lived a little 
longer. When I was your age, I made your 
mistake: I blindfolded myself with dreams. 
I’ve learned differently, not because I wanted 
to, but because I’ve been forced. Nowadays 
I regard life as a combat and go about the 
business of living armed.” She drew her finger 
playfully across her daughter’s cheek. ‘Poor 
little Puritan, to think you could be friends 
with a married man without disaster! Again 
you’re wondering why I’m saying all this?” 

The girl turned wearily. “Why are you?” 

Her mother’s tone changed to one of intensest 
seriousness. “So that-jyou may profit by my 
errors. God knows, whatever wisdom I 
possess, I’ve purchased! So that you may stop 
walking along the edge of the precipice over 
which I’ve toppled. So that you mayn’t think 
me low-principled and a cheat when I try to | 
advise you.” 

Her daughter took her up quickly. ‘Advise 
me. That’s what I want. I’ve had no one to 
talk to who was capable of advising me—no | 
one who had the knowledge and was sympa- 
thetic. Nannie couldn’t understand, poor soul! | 
She could only be loyal. My grandfather 
didn’t want to understand; he could only turn | 
me out of doors. I’ve crouched so long in my 
own mind that all my judgments are contorted. | 
Sometimes I think I’ve been exaggerating; at | 
other times underestimating. I’m lost.” 

“Not lost.” | 

Her mother moved closer. As they leaned 
above the balustrade, gazing down at the safe, 
little harbor, Joyce could feel her length 
pressed against her. 

“You’re not lost. I’ve not been a good 
mother—no mother at all. This is my chance. 
What had you planned? Tell me.” 

“I don’t think I’d planned anything. I was 
waiting for events to develop. So far, all I’ve | 
done has been to run away. One of my best | 
friends said it was yellow. But I came to you 
because I’d always wanted you. I’d always 
heard you blamed. When I myself was blamed, 
I felt sure you’d know there were excuses. | 
And then I had another feeling.” Her voice 
dropped. “That with you, if anywhere, I could 
find God.” 

There was a long silence. When her 
mother stared straight ahead like a stone 
image, she continued: 

‘Idon’t know what my grandfather meant 
by God. But there’s always been an empti- 
ness. Perhaps not so much an emptiness as 
the sense of a shut door which, if it opened, 
would lead into something wider. You were 
part of the emptiness.” 

But that’s not a plan,” her mother objected | 











Ask 


Any Beauty 





How she beautifies her teeth 


If all women knew what millions 
know, they would all brush teeth in 
this new way. 

Ask anyone with glistening teeth. 
You see them everywhere today. You 
will probably learn that the reason lies 
in this new-day method. 

Then you can see the results on your 
own teeth if you make this delightful test. 


Clouded by film 


The natural tooth luster is clouded 
by film. At first the film is viscous. 
You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and 
stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor 
it. If not removed, it forms 
dingy coats. Tartar is | 
based on film. And few | 
things do more to 
beauty. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth 
troubles are now traced to film. 


Very few escaped 


Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Beautiful teeth were seen less 
often than now. So dental science saw 
the need for better cleansing methods. 

Research found two ways to fight 
film. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 


‘PapsodéAl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


mar | 


Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdles the 
film and removes it with- 


out harmful scouring. 
polishing agent is far softer 
than enamel. 
a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on new dis- 
coveries. These two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. Careful people of some fifty 
nations now use it, largely by dental 
advice. 


Corrects mistakes 


Pepsodent also corrects mistakes made 
in tooth pastes of the past. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is 
there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. 

It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. 
Its That is there to digest 

starch deposits which may 

otherwise ferment and form 
| acids. 


Never use 


Former tooth. pastes 
brought just ‘opposite 
effects. They depressed 


these natural tooth-protecting agents. 


Your home needs 


Everyone in. your ‘home should adopt 
this method. . They- will “when ‘they see 
the results.” ~ ate 

Send‘the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean ‘the teeth. feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

The results in one week will delight 
and convince you. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 156, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ee 


Only one tube to a family ae 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Other pieces available in 
addition to those sketched 
and priced are twin beds, 
water stand chair and 
standing toilet for the chif- 
fonier 





This shop-mark is inset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 
er's protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


New York Wholesale 
Showroom: 


115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchant or decorator) 





. of Rare Grace 
_ at Modest Cost 


If Heppelwhite were at work today, he 


he ae might design just such a lovely bedroom 


§ suite as ““The Drayton.” 


It is fashioned of that beautiful wood in the 
use of which he was most expert—mahogany—set oft 
by inlays of acacia burl and ebonized ornamentation. 
It has the perfect proportions, the lightness, the 
graceful simplicity of line that distinguished his 
productions—and that make them as admired today 
as when. a century and a quarter ago, he furnished 
Drayton Manor, home of the famous Sir Robert Peel. 

To the dressing table mirror, his characteristic 
shield shape gives a delightfully distinctive note— 
the sort that endows a room with “personality.” 
And, with its drop-leaf ends, this dressing table 
achieves more than ordinary utility as well. So, too, 
in the other members of the suite, convenience and 
charm unite harmoniously. 

You may purchase these exquisite Berkey & Gay 


“pieces at prices as low as true economy will permit 


you topay! These prices, quoted below, are uniform 
throughout the United States. To them your mer- 
chant will add freight from Grand Rapids. 


Bed .....$ 80 Chiffonier .. . $115 
Bureau .. . $165 Toilet Table. . $100 
Bench ..... $15 

See “The Drayton” this month at your Berkey & Gay mer- 
chant’s! Write for brochure illustrating and describing this suite. 
It will be sent on request, together with name of your nearest dealer. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
452 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 


September 1923 Good Housekeeping 


A Mahogany Suite 
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enty- “That’s a dream of satisfied desires 
plan’s something practical. Here’s the 
situation as I read it. Until your grandfather 
dies, as he probably won’t for the next fep 
months, you have a respite. Youre still free 
to figure as the heiress to his millions. Ag an 
heiress, it doesn’t do you much damage to be 
mixed up in a divorce. I mean, by that, that 
it doesn’t make you less socially acceptable, 
But to be connected with a scandal after jt’s 
known that you’re poor would be fatal.” 

Joyce lifted a puzzled face. “You think I'm 
done. You’re breaking the news to me. 
Tomorrow, when I’ve contradicted misstate. 
ments, all the world will know that I'm 
penniless. After that will come reports of the 
divorce trial—my coup de grace.” 

“But, my dear child,” her mother restrained 
her impatience, “you’re mistaking my entire 
drift. There have been no misstatements, 
unless you refer to what was in the Eclaireyr, 
The /‘claireur printed nothing that was false, 
It said you were Jupiter Gathway’s grand- 
daughter and presumably heiress to his 
fortune. So you are, presumably. The pudli: 
so rarely presumes anything to one’s credit 
that it’s a pity to discourage it. For all we 
know, you may prove to be his heiress. A 
dozen things may crop up between now and 
his death. Tor instance, he may get news of 
something you’ve done that fits in with his 
idea of finding God. If the worst comes to the 
worst, there’s nothing gained by prophesying 
your own downfall. If he obliges us by hanging 
on, with the Riviera season commencing, we 
can work wonders.” 

Torn between hope and fear, Joye asked a 
question. ‘What kind of wonders?” 

“The only kind that are of the least service. 
We can get you married—with luck, to a title. 
If we married you to a British title,” the blue 
eyes snapped mischievously, “even your grand- 
father would require no further proof of your 
moral regeneration.” 


HE girl gasped at the audacity of the sug- 

gestion. “But to let a man marry me under 
the impression I was rich wouldn’t be honest. 
I should have to Jive with him. I should have 
started by not playing fair by him.” 

“Playing fair by him!” Her mother 
laughed softly. “Who expects you to play 
fair by him? Have men played fair by you- 
this Larry Fay for instance, or your grand- 
fathér? Is it fair to deprive a girl of her 
mother?’ Or to bring her up in luxury, a 


| target for temptation, with only hired persons 


to protect her, and then to turn her from your 
door for a sin she hasn’t committed? If you're 
going to shape your conduct along lines of 


|what’s honest, you must first uproot the 


foundations of society. What’s dishonest i 
marrying a man who says he loves you? 
He'll tell you he doesn’t want you for what 
you possess, but merely for what you are. 
The moment he says that, take him. at his 
word. Make him write it down on paper, 
‘merely for what you are’!” 

“Tt would be base.”’ The girl uttered the words 
with contempt. “I can’t believe you meana 
word of what you’re saying. \ I shall tell every 
one the truth who has a right to be told it. 

“Not if you stay as my daughter.” The 
Countess de Tauro became bleak as Ie 
“With my position and your appearance, I 
have the power to make you the most sought- 
after girl on the Riviera. I can almost 
promise you here and now that by April Ml 
have you placed beyond all reach of worrles~ 
enviably married. On the other hand, if you 
follow your own proposals, you’ll become 4 
derelict, drifting from cheap hotel to cheap 
hotel, from pension to pension, pawnlng 
jewels, clothes, self-respect. The nea 
which you now prize so highly will go with ¢ 
your other valuables to purchase bread. es 
not imagining. I’ve been there. I’ve walk 
every step of the road. If you stay with me, 
you stay as Jupiter Gathway’s heiress. 
You won’t breathe a word of disaster to aa 
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desires, one, least of ali to my husband. He had to 
res the wallow more than enough back history when 
i be forgave me my past. You’ve been my 
next few ride, my boast, almost my certificate of 
still free Falth, ‘My daughter, Joyce Gathway’— 
~ AS an {had only to say it to become eligible. I 
Se to be fuse to put my husband’s forgiveness to the 
vat, that re by dragging a fresh skeleton from the 
-eptable, amily cupboard.” 

— It's “Flullo, you two!” 

Rh sprang apart 

hink I’m jh a8 = starting back, if we’re to get 
to me, home before dusk.” The Count de Tauro 
wre yas crossing the sun-dazzled Terrace. 

hat Tm On the return journey they followed the 
's of the lower road by the shoreline. Joyce kept 
ie wondering whether she’ should reopen the 
strained conversation. She had the feeling that if she 
V entire did, her step-father would take her part. 
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tements, She was still debating the wisdom of such a 
( laireur, course, when Nice drew into sight. 
as false, Speaking to no one in particular, her 
| Grand. mother murmured, “I’ve a message to leave 
% his at Callot’s.” 
e pudli: When the message had been delivered and 
s credit they were speeding toward Cannes, she 
ce ‘ whispered: “I told them we’d take all the 
pe . gowns we selected. The first fitting will be 
— and tomorrow.” 
News ol Her daughter took the information in the 
vith his way it was intended, as an ultimatum. There 
's to the was no more conversation till they halted at 
hesying the entrance to the Pompadour 
hanging “The car will take you back and return for 
ing, We you later. You’re dining’ with us tonight.” | 
wr Joyce spurred her thwarted will-power. 
asked a ff «Not tonight. I’m incredibly tired.” 
service. 17 
a title, NO SOONER was she out of the hotel 
he blue *™ grounds than she signed to the chauffeur 
; grand- to stop 
of your “I shan’t need you any longer. I prefer to 
walk.” 
Br She had to be by herself. Evening was 
he =i falling She had come to a crisis in her life. 
au If she accepted her mother’s plan of brilliant 
— dishonesty, she must be willing to pay with 
Id have giritual bankruptcy. Judging by her mother, 
h that was what running away did for you. 
ae For the runaway from morality, especially if 
ghee: she were a woman, there was no coming back. 
pas She had caught a glimpse of a runaway’s soul 
of that day, shifty and dangerous as an outlaw 
Bens in hiding.. The soul had happened to be her 
oil mother’s; it might very well become her own 
“ oan if she persisted in striking bargains with duty. 
pea At the point where she had alighted the 
Bat road forked, one direction leading down to 
se the amber-tinted town, the other wandering 
oa up the mountain-side. For a moment she 
mgt: on, Till temptation was put behind, 
ia Nannie’s forthright sense of honor daunted her. 
je : She chose the path of ascent. / 
pay What was it that made things matter so 
all cruelly? The entire problem of sin and 
paper, punishment confronted her. There were in- 
all — of stolen glamour, as for instance 
tn: =o summer with Larry, when the dull 
eum ache was arrested by the anesthetic of com- 
Id it” ae But companionship was never 
The ‘ ore t tan temporary; it left behind it an added 
is ice. ype ‘The ache was still there. Was 
nce oo ; ways and for everybody something 
ought- which oP, either ahead or left behind, 
almost Up till ept the heart eternally dissatisfied ? 
il Tl on Ny it had seemed to her that if she 
wh ae love, it would fill every cranny of 
if you bleed an But her mother before her had 
at sil e Frcs same, even more boldly; she was 
les s ny tectual and frightened an 
wning divine » one ever attain contentment? The 
nest Did t iscontent! She had heard the phrase. 
ith al y och rau ae rest was to be found only 
ym Yas pt gl But where was God? There 
valked grandfather who could tell her. Even her 
h om, ade ne he had driven her out in 
eines. sniled search, had folded his hands and 
© ally as if the secret, if he knew it, were 
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THE LUXURIOUS MOHAIR VELVET UPHOLSTERY 


Quality Assured in Méhair Velvet. 


ve velvet is the popular upholstery fabric of — 
the day. Preference for it is inspired by richness, -. 
beauty and durability which characterize the finer quali- 


ties of mohair velvet. 


When buying new or re-covering old furniture it is well 
to remember that there are many qualities of mohair vel- —. 
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vet. Often only an expert can detect the difference until 


the test of service is applied. 


For nearly half a century, mohair velvet of Sanford Mills 


weave—Chase VELMO—has_ been 
world standard of quality. = 


tecognized. as. the 


Chase VELMO is made by the largest weavers of mohair 
velvet in the world and the oldest in America. 


Ask your furniture dealer, decorator or upholsterer for 
genuine Chase VELMO. Your insistence will secure for 
you a fabric that is artistic in design, rich in colorings, 
luxurious, unusually durable and guaranteed color-fast. . 
_ The genuine has the Chase VELMO trade-mark stamped 


on the back of every yard. 
Made by 


SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 
L. C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


When in Atlantic City visit our Boardwalk Exhibit— 
Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Why did he leave her? 


HE had met him only that evening. 


And—on Margaret's 


part, at least—it was love at first sight. 


He was that tall, dark, strong-but-gentle type of fellow with 
large sympathetic, brown eyes. You know the kind. Women 
simply raved about him wherever he went. 


Margaret was all a-thrill when he asked her to dance. 


what a glorious dance it was! 


And 


They seemed to get on wonderfuliy together and naturally 
she expected him to ask her to dance again. 


But that one dance was the last. 


He left her and devoted the 


balance of the evening to another girl much less attractive than she. 


“What can he see in her?” she kept asking herself as bitter 


envy choked her throat. 


It proved to be the most uncomfortable evening she ever spent. 


eS 


That's the insidious thing about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, 
yourself, rarely know when you 
have it. And even your closest 
friends won't tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouthwash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing that 
this well-known antiseptic that 
has been in use for years for 
surgical dressings, possesses these 
peculiar properties as a_ breath 


* 


For 
HALITOSIS 


* 


* 
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deodorant. It halts food fermen- 
tation in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. So 
the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite 
side. You know your breath is 
right. Fastidious people every- 
where are making it a_ regular 
part of their daily routine. 

Your druggist will supply you 
with :Listerine. He sells lots of 
it. It has dozens of different uses 
as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for a half century. 
Read the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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| saint, whose figure it contained, stood be- 
| draggled and stripped of his adornments, 


| In his arms he carried a child. 





| been, I should like to be remembered. You 


| If you have the power, help me. 





| be wicked.” 


| bounding down the decline. 


The Coast of Volly 


She plodded on. At every step the ascent 
was becoming steeper. White villas and 
bowery gardens were left far behind. She 
spied down on them as if she were a bind 
The sickle of the bay was becoming wider in 
its sweep and more silver where the water 
rimmed the golden shoreline. ll about her 
was the silence of woods drenched in evenin; 
light, the honeyed fragrance of heather ron 
the balsam of firs. Even things that move 
moved noiselessly: birds on the wing, lizards 
darting, sails groping like moths against the 
pane of sky. 

She had come to a platform where the road 
took what must surely be the final turn before 
the summit. Having stood entranced at tiy 
ever widening seascape, she was on the point 
of renewing her journey when her attention 
was arrested. Let into a niche of the mason:y 
above her was a little, wayside shrine. It wes 
neglected, as had been all the other shrines 
that she had passed. It was a concrete 
example of her grandfather’s accusation of the 
current loss of faith. Loss of faith alone 
could account for the consistency with which 
these outward signs of religion had been per- 
mitted to decay. 

Once it had been glassed, but the wanton 
act of some anonymous unbeliever had long 
since exposed it to the weather. The little 




























revealed for what he was—a plaster doll. 
The very 
writing on the scroll which had recorded his 
name was obliterated. The humble holiness 
of his dwelling had been profaned by the 
exigency of a last-year’s, nest-building swallow, 








S SHE regarded the pathetic ruin, a com- 
prehending pity seized her. ‘‘You’re lone- 
ly. too,” she whispered. ‘Ah, if you were God! 
If I could only find Him as easily as I’ve found 
you, unterrible and neglected, offering me an 
actual service I could do for Him!” 
Ridiculing her own sentiment, yet loving it, 
she set hastily to work. Having raked out 
the disused swallow’s nest, she gathered flowers, 
arranging them about the faded image. While 
she did it, in the silence of her heart she 
carried on a conversation. 
“For if I had been kind, as you must have 













must have loved children, since they placed 
one in your arms. I love children, too, and 
I’m in trouble. You must have helped people. 
\ I want my 
child, if I have one, to find me good—not the 
way I’ve found my mcther. I’m tempted to 











She paused, as though expecting the littl 
saint to answer. Turning away disconsolately, 
she found herself gazing through the open 
doors of.the sunset. Her hands came together. 

“Q) God! You’re somewhere. I’ve beet 
foolish.” 


A stone, loosened by her motion, went 



















“Like me,” she murmured. “Like my 
mother. We gather impetus in our falling 
Unfaithfulness is in the blood. For us the 
downward path was predestined.” 

No sooner had she uttered the words than 
she snatched them back. “It isn’t. It 
shan’t be. Vl prove it!” 

A leaf stirred. She glanced behind. In the 
fading light the little saint seemed to smile. 

It was dark when she regained the Rob 
spierre. Bursting in on Nannie, she seiz‘ 
her by the shoulders. 

“Look at me. Don’t you notice? I’m 
a coward any longer. I’m going back to 
the music—to fight.” aa 

Later in the evening, when they had finishet 
repacking, Nannie made a remark which was 
more than ordinarily searching. j 

‘I’ve noticed, Miss Joyce, that whe 
folks begin to live as though God was, usual) 
they find Him.” 

(To be continuéd) 
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ERHAPS you are warm-blooded, and through even 
the coldest weather you like medium weight under- 
wear, the same cut as your summer underwear. 


Perhaps you are the “shivery” kind, and for winter 
you like warm, woolly-feeling underwear, with snug 
long sleeves and legs. 


Whatever style you wear, there are many times 
during the winter when you want suitable under- 
garments for evening wear—only how often you’ve 
wished they could be warm, even though they couldn’t 
have long sleeves and long legs! 


All of these styles, and others, can be found in 
Carter’s Knit Underwear. And this variety is pro- 
vided for not only in design, such as low neck, high 
neck, sleeveless, short sleeves, long sleeves, and so on 
—Not only in weight, heavy, medium and light— 
But in actual materials, such as lisle, cotton, cotton- 
and-wool, all wool, silk-and-wool, and knit silk. It 
gives you a choice that is really remarkable in its 
completeness, taking care of literally every need. 


This underwear is planned by an 
expert designer 

Fashion has been just as important a consideration 
in the planning of Carter’s Knit Underwear as ma- 
terial and style. In these days of carefully considered 
silhouette, all the warmth and comfort in the world 
would be useless if the underwear were not at the 
same time correct in fashion. 


Small wonder that Carter’s meets the demands of 
fashion, for our expert designer plans it and each new 
style is actually fitted on a living model. 


Carter’s Knit Underwear keeps its shape after long 
wear and innumerable washings. And its special 
elastic knit allows it to give with every movement, 
never pulling or binding. 

With the final details of flat seams with budded ends 
to keep them from ripping, the double crochet edging, / 
teinforced buttonholes, buttons stitched with extra 
stitches, Carter’s Knit Underwear isavery trueeconomy. 


And the crowning glory is that all these good points 
are not only in the women’s underwear, but in men’s 
too, and babies’ and children’s. Ask for Carter’s Knit 
Underwear in your accustomed store. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Home Office: Needham Heights 


(Boston District) 
Mills also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 




































The combination Saeed at the left of the panel above 
is Style 1814. At the right is Style 191. Short sleeves, 
Dutch Pott skilfully knit to follow the lines of your figure 








The standard Carter vest for 
little babies chosen by millions 
of mothers. Single -breasted 
model as well as double- 
breasted. Yarns as soft and 
milky white as the finest fleece 
















Men’s union sitit Style 
15 is shown below. Men 
like Carter’s because of 
its unusual elastic knit 
and warmth. Boys’ 
union suit Style 15. 
Carter’s is an ideal un- 
derwear for active boys 


















Above is a bodice-top combination, 
Style 3014, one of the most popular 
Carter models. The shoulder straps 
are in exactly the right place, as they 
always are in Carter’s 


In using advertisements see page 4 139 






















Garland the Choice of 
Leading Chefs 


From the beautiful new Biltmore in Los 
Angeles, to the Biltmore in New York City, 
almost everywhere you go, you will find the 
leading hotels famous for their cuisine using 
Garland Stoves and Ranges exclusively. 


It is equally interesting to note that in 
more than four million homes, the American 
housewife, like these professional chefs, has 
chosen Garland, for it is most efficient and 
economical. 


This is the reason the vast army of leading 
retail merchants, everywhere, who sell 
Garland Stoves and Ranges, are breaking 
all previous records. 


If you donot know the name of the nearest Garland 
dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking problems, 
write direct to us because there is a Garland 
heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit, Michigan 





COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS ~COAL~-ELECTRICITY 
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GARLAND 


The White Flag 
(Continued from page 37) 


found his refuge; this was his place for 
meditation, for rest, for study. In the gro. 
cery below, he worked indefatigably. Every 
few days fresh signs of the most attractive 
nature appeared in the windows. These 
signs, surrounded by attractively displayed 
goods, had been the means of reinstating 
Peter Potter. Two other clerks were busy 
behind his counters. Jason had drilled them 
according to his own ideas. They were not 
|only efficient, but they were also honest. 
| Peter found himself doing more business than 
| both the other groceries of the town. When 
| he reached this point, he made Jason a partner 
jin truth. Aside from a sufficient salary, he 
recompensed his good work with a third of 
the profits of the business. 

“Jason,” he asked suddenly, one day, “who 
taught you to be honest?” 

Jason considered: his reply, and then he 
said: “Outside of your grocery and what I 
learned at school, I can’t remember that any 
one ever taught me anything. Marcia never 
did, and when she let Martin Moreland beat 
me when I did not deserve beating, I began to 
feel that she was not even my mother.” 

Once again Peter asked a leading question, 
“By what right did Martin Moreland come 
to your house and beat you?” 

Jason’s laugh was bitter, while his reply 
was, “By the right of riches; by superior 
strength; with the consent of the woman 
with whom I lived.” 

Peter thought this over. “I’ve known a few 
men in my time,” he said, “who were just 
naturally cruel, but Martin Moreland is just 
naturally a devil.” 

Jason assented, and then he asked his 
leading question of Peter. 

“T’ve been told,” he said, “that Becky 
Sampson goes into George Sand’s grocery, 
picks up whatever suits her fancy, and walks 
away, and that Martin Moreland foots her 
bills. Do you know whether that’s the 
truth?” 

“Come here a minute,” said Peter. 

Jason followed him to the back of the store. 





Out of a safe which was a part of the new 
building designed to do away with some of 
his trips to Bluffport, since Peter had no use 
for the village banker, he took one of the old 
ledgers he had brought back. He leafed over 
its pages until he came to one at the head of 
which was written, “Becky Sampson.” He 
showed Jason an account extending over 
years. He pointed to the foot of each page 
where the account was totaled, and the total 
was carried over and added to the account of 
Martin Moreland. 
As Peter closed the ledger and returned it 
to the safety of the vault, he said: “I lost a 
good deal of his business when my store got 
to its lowest point; I lost the rest of it when 
I took you in; but I’ve made so much more 
with your help that I don’t care. Martin 
Moreland always put my back up like a mad 
cat’s whenever he came near me, anyway.” 
Jason went through his work the remainder 
of that day without giving much thought to 
what he was doing. In the back of his head 
he was thinking of the woman who, from 
childhood, had been supposed to be his mother. 
He began to wonder where Marcia was; 
what life was doing to her; whether she really 
was his mother, and if she was, whether she 
would be pleased to see him, to know that he 
was prospering, to know that very frequently 
he made the journey to Bluffport for Peter 
Potter, and that in the bank there stood an 
| account to his credit from which nothing ever 
| had been deducted except his barest necesst 
ties for food, clothing, and books. With the 
stigma of his mother’s occupation remov' 
from him, with the changed appearance 
through years of growth, sufficient food, and 
not too strenuous work, Jason was slowly 
developing into an attractive figure. Always 
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he had kept in mind that if he did make a 
noteworthy success of life, he must remember 
his books. found that during the years 
when he had fixed his lessons in his mind, 
repeating formulas, tables, and equations at 
the same time that he was selling tomatoes and 
raisins and tobacco. he had acquired what 
might be denominated the “habit” of study. 
He liked to study; he liked to carry a problem 
in his head, t ish it out to a certain point, 
and to experience the feeling of power he did 
experience en sudden interruptions di- 
verted his mind, and yet, with the return of 
leisure, came the ability to return to his 
problem, take it up where he had left off, 
and carry it to a successful conclusion. This 
argued well for the fact that he was able to 
attain for himself, by himself, a degree of 
culture that might possibly surpass that 
which others were acquiring in their school 
work. When Commencement was over and 
Mahala no longer entered the store to show 
him how far the classes had advanced, Jason 
procured for himself higher books and went on 
with what really were the beginnings of a 
college education. 


SOMEWHE RE, inherent in his nature, there 
was a love of the soil. He was particularly in- 
terested in the wagons of the farmers who stop- 
ped at the back door of the grocery with great 
loads of crisp cabbages, golden tomatoes, 
purple beets, silvery-skinned onions, long, 
white radishes with blue tops, and turnips of 
the same color, spreading into great, Juicy 
circles of crisp tartness. He liked to slice the 
top from one of these, peel it, and stand 
biting into it like an apple, as he negotiated 
the purchase of the load and its transfer to 
the back of the grocery Sometimes he went 
and stood beside the teams, and slipped his 
slender fingers under the harness, easing it 
about the ears, straightening out the mane, 
talking to the horses as if they had been 
people. The one thing upon which he had 
determined was that he would not remain 
much longer with Peter Potter, and the other 
thing about which he had not determined, but 
concerning which in his heart he admitted 
the lure, was land. He would like to grow 
such wagon loads of fruits and vegetables as 
he constantly handled in Peter Potter’s 
grocery. He would like to own a stable filled 
with cows and calves and sheep and horses. 
He would like to have around his feet once 
more a flock of chickens such as he had lost 
upon the night when he lost everything else 
onearth that belonged to him except his life 
and the clothing upon his back 

Jason knew, in the depths of his heart, that 
as the years passed, the same hunger for love, 
for companionship, for the diversions of the 
young around him, was even stronger than 
it had been as a child. He realized that 
there was something for which he was waiting, 
something that he wanted with an intensity 
that at times seared his body like a fever, but 
what it was that he wanted was not a thing 
that could be supplied by tardy kindness on 
the part of his former tormentors. 

_For four years the bright spots in 
life had been the few minutes each day 
evening of the school week, when Mahala, 
usually armed with a list of groceries, slipped 
into the store, came straight to him, and put 


in his fingers the neat slip giving the pages of - 


advance over the previous week. And some- 
times she had carried to him, for a few weeks 
cf his use, a volume of supplementary reading 
that helped him. 

With Commencement these things stopped. 
‘most immediately thereafter, Mahala’s 
troubles had begun, and then, to Jason’s bewil 
“erment, there had speedily come the time 
when there were things that he could do for 
her, things that saved her work, that saved 
her money, that helped her to keep her head 
high and her face pridefully lifted and fronting 
the world that so scon had forgotten her. 
There was beginning in his heart a yeasty 
‘erment a boiling up of many things, a won- 
dering and a questioning, and above everything 























’ Aluminum for Better Baking 


Mirro bakes everything so well because 
the heat-conducting metal assists even 
baking. Crusts crisp invitingly. Foods 
do not stick; cleaning is easy. And 
Mirro pans are inexpensive and lasting. 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


eMIRRO 


‘* The Finest Aluminum” 
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“In some of America’s Finest Hotels 






satisfied 


Irritation.” 


EDGEWATER BEACH 
HOTEL—CHICAGO 


en the famous North Shore, where 
uests have coined the 
phrase “The Hotel Without an 
Here, more than a 
hundred Davenport Beds are in use. 


In their effort to provide luxurious tiving 
conditions for their guests, many of 
A-nerica’s finest hotels have found that the 
Davenport Bed plays an important and 
highly efficient part. In suites, halls, and 
mezzanines the Davenport Bed offers by 
day the charming hospitality 
of a handsomely designed 
and comfortably upholstered 
davenport. And in the same 
place by night it provides 
a restful, resilient, sleep- 
inviting bed. 

How easy it is to bring to 
your home the same measure 
of finished luxury and con- 
venience afforded by the 
modern hotel. In millions of homes the 
Davenport Bed is considered indispensable. 
It adds beauty and comfort to any room. 
The seat is not used as a bed. The bed 
is independent even though built in. It 
has a regular bedspring and removable 
mattress as in any other good bed. In 
every detail the Davenport Bed invites the 
attention of the most fastidious. 

Hundreds of styles—overstuffed, cane 
backs, soft-upholstered—designed and 
builded by the master craftsmen of eighty- 
three manufacturers, assure you of a selecs 
tion in keeping with the furnishings of your 
home. Ask your furniture merchant to 
show you a variety. 





Our brochure, showing nearly a hundred 
styles, is yours for the asking 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
906 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


~CheDAVENPORT 
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SERVES BY DAY AND BY! NIGHT 


©1923 Davenport Bed Makers of America 
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| passion and human kindness. 


The White Flag 


else, each day more deeply rooted, the 
viction that the same hand that had 

: ‘ : % 
muth to do with his destiny was the 
that deliberately had brought ruin into the 
life of the girl who, alone of the whole town 
had gone out of her way to show him com. 
‘eee He was he. 
ginning to wonder what there was that he 
could do to free Mahala from this sinister 
power under which so many others had fallen 
He was beginning to study, occasionally ty 
ask questions, and in his heart there grew 
slow wonder as to just what money was, hoy 
it had originated, and why it gave to any man 
the power to ride in a carriage, to mingle in 
the best society, to hold up his head in th. 
churches, to control for years the schools and 
the town council, and every enterprise jn 
which money or business welfare were cop. 
cerned, and at the same time to be the unseen 
cause of financial wreck, of physical downfal) 
for other men. 

Definitely Jason was beginning to settle in 
his own mind as to what such power aly 
entailed in the lives of women. Sometimes, 
when his thoughts were skipping over the 
surface or delving deep, he thought of Mr 
Moreland. He remembered her dark face, the 
pathetic lines around her mouth. He remen- 
bered the story of how she had come to the 
village on a visit in the days when she was 
young and good-looking and richly dressed, 
He had been told of the whirlwind courtship 
of Martin Moreland and how she had married 
him, believing that he loved her, and how she 
had put her fortune into his hands and was 
now so dependent upon him that she might 
spend her own money only by charging an 
account at the stores, which would be paid by 
a check from the bank. Certainly she was 
not a happy woman. Certainly she could not 
be, if she knew anything concerning the 
financial transactions in which her husband 
indulged. Because she remained the larger 
part of her time at home and busied herself 
about her household affairs, it was generally 
conceded that she did not know many of the 
things that were known concerning her hus 
band. There was a tendency to speak of her 
in a whisper as “‘the poor thing.” 


UT while Martin Moreland’s wife was 
miserable, Marcia, who had escaped him, 
was happy. She was happy to such a degree 
as she never had hoped to experience. Pros 
perity was written large all over the millinery 
store on the corner. It was written on Marcia, 


which made small difference to Bluffport, a § 


it had no realization that Marcia might not 
always have been reasonably prosperous. The 
concern of Bluffport centered upon Nancy 
Bodkin, who, following Marcia’s example, had 


lifted up her head, dressed her hair becomingly, | 


powdered her nose, and exercised her art upon 
her dry goods as well as her head. 

These two women, each with her own secret 
in her own heart, so far as the world knew, 
formed a combination that was the subject 0 
prideful commendation in Bluffport. There 
was not an enterprise in the town in which 
they were not interested. When an epidemic 
of diphtheria struck the little town and the 
Presbyterian minister lost his wife and baby, 
leaving him helpless with another motherles 
little daughter, Marcia was sent by the church 
with lace and veiling to prepare the bode 
for burial. Moving through the house at her 
work, she definitely caught the attention @ 
the minister. : 
beauty. His heart was touched with be 
kindness to his terrified, little daughter au 
her ability to soothe and quiet the frightene? 
child. He carried the thought of her m the 
back of his head, and when time had healed 
his wounds and necessity had driven him » 
think of replacing his wife, the memory © 
Marcia came first to his thoughts, am he 
began quietly and persistently to seek et 
company. : ee" 

Marcia tried to evade him, to escape ™ 





He noticed her grace and he § 
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attention, but he soon made it apparent to 
every one that he was deliberately seeking her. 
One day he entered the millinery store carry- 
ing an armi{ul of beautiful flowers that ‘one of 
his parishioners had given him. He explained 
to Marcia that he thought that she might 
like to have them, and so he had brought 
to her. 
icine from behind a case of hats, the little 
milliner. watched with intense interest. If 
any male person ever had courted her, she 
never had mentioned the matter to any 
one. In her heart there was the interest 
which any woman feels in watching another 
woman whom she loves being courted by an 
attractive man. Nancy Bodkin’s lips were 
rted and her eyes shining as she saw Mar- 
cia’s hand reach out to take the flowers, as 
she heard her graciously thank the minister 
for his thoughtfulness. Behind them, through 
the open doorway, she saw the figure of a tall, 
slender man whom she knew. He had been 
pointed out to her years before on the streets 
of Bluffport as Martin Moreland, the richest 
man of the county seat, the banker, a land- 
holder who had so many farms covered with 
mortgages that he was supposed not to know 
the exact number himself. 


HE minister was acquainted with Martin 
Moreland and at once introduced him to 
Marcia. Moreland explained his presence by 
saying that he wished to be shown a gray hat 
displayed in the window, which he thought 
might possibly make a suitable gift for his 
daughter Edith. He spent some time telling 
the minister in detail what a charming woman 
his son had married, the delight he found in 
spending his hard-earned money for her 
pleasure. Then he began playing with Marcia. 
At his first entrance he had merely bowed 
to her and devoted himself to the minister. 
After his explanation concerning the hat, he 
took it in his hands and examined it critically; 
he asked her personal opinion of it; he de- 
scribed the woman who was to wear it; then 
he asked Marcia to put it on in order that he 
might get its effect when worn. 

Frightened almost to paralysis, tortured 
beyond endurance, afraid to refuse, Marcia 
put on the hat. It was one that had been 
built in particular reference to the lines of her 
face and head. As she settled it and turned, 
her beauty was strikingly enhanced. She was 
forced to stand before the two men, turning 
that they might get the full effect of it. More- 
land admired the hat extravagantly and 
ended by purchasing it. 

While Marcia was packing the hat in a box 
that he might carry it away, he said to her 
casually: “You have displayed such wonderful 
art in the making of hats that evidently the 
good Lord designed you to be a milliner. I 
scarcely think you would be successful should 
you ever attempt to be anything else.” 

Marcia understood. She mustered the 
courage to look him in the face as she re- 
plied, “I have not the slightest intention 
ever to attempt to be anything except a 
milliner.”” 

Moreland laughed; the old, crafty look that 
Marcia so well knew was gleaming in his eyes. 
Then he took the hat and left the store with 
the remark that since he had discovered a 
Place where such charming hats could be 
secured so reasonably, he thought that he 
would call again frequently. Swept by sicken- 
ing waves throughout her being, Marcia had 
great difficulty in standing erect and keeping 
her facial muscles under control. 

The first thing she knew, the minister had 
reached across the counter and caught her 


hands. He was telling her that it was his | 


opinion that the good Lord had designed her 
to be the helpmate in his clerical work, the 
love of his heart, and a mother to his lonely, 
little daughter. 

Marcia drew away, telling him that it was 
quite impossible that this should ever be. 
Disappointed, but unconvinced, the minister 


eft the store, saying that he would give her | 


time to think it over. He would come again 





“You put the wax 
in here’’ 


Rich-looking floors 


cost no more than dingy ones 


OUR floors, whether they are hard wood or soft wood, 

can be beautified with Old English Wax. Quickly, 
as you wax and polish, the hidden beauty is brought out 
in a rich, lustrous finish that will not show scratches or 
heel-marks. 

Once finished with Old English Wax, your floors will 
require very little attention. An occasional ‘‘touching up’’ 
of the places most used is the only upkeep necessary. 
And the first cost is only about one-third that of finishing 
floors in any other way. 


Wax your floors the easiest way 


You can wax floors by hand, with a cloth, but the easi- 
est way is to use the Old English Waxer-Polisher. This 
device is different from any weighted floor brush, because 
it both waxes and polishes the floor. Lasts a lifetime. 


You can buy Old English Products at paint, hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing, and department stores 


THE A. S, BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Illustrated book 
FREE 
Filled with valuable infor- 
mation on the finish and 
care of floors, woodwork, 
furniture, linoleum and 
automobiles. Mail the 
coupon below for free copy. 


Can of wax 


FREE 


You will be given a can of 
Old English Wax free when 
ou buy your Old English 
axer- Polisher. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, order direct 
on the coupon below. 
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Tue A. S. Boyte Company, 1347 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


C] Check here for 

free book only 

Send me your free book, “Beauti- 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Furni- of Wax Free at the special time- 
ture—Their Finish and Care.” limited price of $5.00. 


Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can 
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Take your choice 
of these “kitchen unit 
conveniences” 


A remarkable new way of equipping kitchens 
has been developed out of the Kitchen Maid 
idea. Now you can add as many space-saving 
conveniences as you wish to your kitchen—put 
This tentay beard enfilds more cupboard space on top of your Kitchen 

eee Maid cabinet—set a dish closet or a broom 
closet at either side—have an ironing board 
which: disappears into the wall—install a com- 
plete folding breakfast nook in an alcove or 
corner, with the Kitchen Maid “Pulmanook” 
shown below. 





When you choose a kitchen cabinet, choose the 
Kitchen Maid—you can add to it as you wish. 
See the full family of Kitchen Maid “unit con- 
veniences”—write for book today. 





WaAsMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
A handy closet for brooms 709 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 









The “Pulmanook” can 
be installed as shown, 
or with the table and 2 
seats in an ordinary 
kitchen corner. 


For new homes or for 
your present one, this 
most efficient equipment 
costs no more than an 
ordinary cupboard. 
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The White Flag 


and he would continue to plead his cause unti] 
he won. . 

He had not reached the front door before 
Marcia rushed to the seclusion of the back 
room. She dropped beside a table covered 
with gay flowers and ribbons, and sobbed out 
her heart to Nancy, who had become her 
friend indeed and in truth. 

Since Martin Moreland had reentered her 
life, Marcia contemplated herself in astonish- 
ment. How had she ever dared to hope that 
he would drop out of it so easily? Why had 
she ever thought that there was any possi- 
bility other than that he was merely biding his 
time, waiting to crush her, until he could 
make his triumph over her the greater? Aj] 
the sunshine had vanished from her day; all 
joy was dead in her heart. The life she must 
face she visioned as a dreary thing of suspense 
and fear. In agony she slid to her knees on the 
floor, laid her head in the lap of Nancy Bodkin, 
and with her arms around her, purged her soul, 
A few terse sentences were all that were 
necessary. 

Then in torture she cried to Nancy, “I am 
tempted to walk into the church, and stand 
up before the minister and all the people, and 
proclaim myself!” 

Horrified, Nancy began to protest. She told 
Marcia what she already knew; that the 
public never forgives a woman; that she would 
be driven from the town; that she would 
be forced to start life again among strangers; 
and that no matter where she went, Moreland 
would pursue her and try to exert his evil 
infiuence over her. 

Marcia stretched out her hands. “Nancy,” 
she cried, ‘““whken you say people never forgive, 
does that include you?” 

Nancy began to cry. She threw her arms 
around Marcia’s shoulders and drew her head 
against her breast, and there she stroked it 
with shaking hands. 

“No!” she protested. “No! it doesn’t 
include me. I have not one word to say. I 
know nothing about your beginning. I know 
nothing abeut your temptation. I know 
nothing of the forces—they must have been 
something underhand and terrible to drive so 
fine a woman as you into years of the life you 
say you have lived.” 

From that day forward it seemed to Marcia 
that she must never be out of the thoughts of 
Nancy Bodkin. Everything that she could 
do to protect her, to shield her, she did in- 
stinctively. When Nancy realized _ that 
Marcia was beginning to be afraid of the 
front door, she moved her work table to a 
point where she could command a view of it. 
She began the practise, whenever there were 
footsteps and the door opened, of sending a 
hasty glance in that direction and _ then 
nodding her head or calling to Marcia, and 
Marcia understood that in case Martin More- 
land entered again, it was the intention of the 
little milliner to face him in her stead. f 

Because of these things there developed in 
Marcia’s heart a feeling for Nancy Bodkin’s 
breadth of mind, her largeness of soul, and 
her clear-eyed judgment, that was pitiful. 
There was nothing that she would not gladly 
have done for Nancy. So hand in hand, the 
two of them went stumbling forward making 
their bravest effort to meet life having the 
appearance of being upright and unafraid, when 
in reality each of them was filled with dreadful 
forebodings. 


XV 
The Last Straw 


AS MAHALA went intently and indus 
triously about her work, she was doing 
a great deal of thinking. She was forced 
to the conviction that she had not ome 
real friend in the whole of the town who 
would pursue her with friendship, who wou 
thrust themselves upon her and make af 
effort to force her to feel that all the 
years of her life when she had tried to 
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The White Flag 


reasonably considerate of the people with 
whom she came in contact, had not been 
wasted. Out of the wreck, she was left with 
her mother’s servant, whose roof now shel- 
tered them. There were times when she tried 
to think in a sort of dull daze what would 
have become of them had not shelter been 
forthcoming. She looked at Jemima and 
found that she was loving her and clinging to, 
her, giving to her at least a degree of the 
gratitude and the affection that should have 
gone to her mother. 


AS SHE bent to stitch heavy linings and 
wrestled with contrary wirings, Mahala 
was forever busy at her problem, because she 
had a problem to face. She realized from the 
manner in which her mother had listened that 
she would be interested in repairing the 
house and moving to the bit of land that had 
fallen to them. But if she did this, she must 
either keep a working place in the village and 
go back and forth, or she must undertake to 
handle the land in such a way as to make a 
living from it. On this part of her problem 
Mahala was helpless. She knew nothing what- 
ever of sowing and reaping, the rotation of 
crops; of gardening, of chickens and the 
raising of stock. The only thing she did 
know that she could turn to dollars and cents 
was the thing that she was doing. The only 
way in which she could procure even a small 
degree of comfort for her mother was to keep 
on with the work she really could do with 
assurance and with’ extremely profitable 
results. 

With a sharp eye on every detail of expense, 
she began deliberately to see how much she 
could save that might be laid away toward 
the repairing of the farmhouse. If she had a 
few minutes to read, she found that she was 
reading about land. If Jemima came and sat 
beside her, she constantly questioned her to 
learn what she knew about soil, poultry, and 
gardening. 

One day she said to Jemima: “My dear, 
how much of your life are you going to give 
to me? I want to know definitely how long 
I can depend on you.” 

Jemima smiled at her. ‘Now, my dear,” 
she said, “don’t be botherin’ your head about 
that. There’s only one thing on earth that 
could happen that would take me away from 
you. 

“You mean your son?” questioned Mahala. 

“Yes,” said Jemima, “I mean my boy. 
He’s a fine, upstanding lad. From the time 
his father died till he could look out for himself, 
I took care of him. He’s a good boy; he’s 
got a good wife. He’s got a houseful of fine 
babies. As long as everything goes all right 
with them, I’m free to stay with you and do 
all I can for you, and if it’s goin’ to be any 
comfort to you, I want you to understand 
that’s what I mean to do.” 


Mahala laid aside her work, and sitting on | 


Jemima’s knee, she kissed her and smoothed 
her hair and told her how deeply she loved 
her, how sure she was of her friendship and 
sympathy. Then she went back to thinking 
who else there was that had proved a friend 
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UXOR 
“Pattern 


THE ageless art of Egypt 
inspired this striking design, 
which takes its name from the 
town of Luxor, near which was 
found the tomb of the Pharaoh, 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. 


The Luxor Pattern is the 
highest quality of silver plate 
with platinum finish. Examine 
it at your jeweler’s and write 
us for leaflet picturing some of 
the most popular pieces of the 
Luxor Pattern. We will also 
send, free of charge, our authori- 
tative booklet, “Setting the 
Table Correctly,” by Oscar of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 Maiden Lane, New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 





in her hour of need. After Jemima, Jason | 
loomed large on her horizon. She had no | 
positive knowledge, but she felt a certainty 
that he must be amplifying the baskets he 
delivered to her. She could hear him in the 
kitchen offering his services for any hard work 
requiring a man about the premises. Any 


new food that was sent to the grocery, she | 
Was comfortably certain, would be advertised 
ae a sufficient samples for a meal for the three 
iat of them in her basket. Any errand she | 
od could delegate to him he seemed delighted to 
~. do for her. 


ole So Mahala was forced to realize 


who that outside her home, the best friend she had 

‘ould = Ashwater was the son of her mother’s A ° 

_~ washerwoman. Ong l e 1 ver a e 
& 
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If your jeweier should not happen to have the Luxor, George Washington, or Molly Stark patterns, 
send us his name and we will mail you the articles direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, $3.75; 
6 Dessert Spoons, $7.25; 6 Dessert Forks, $7.25; 6 Dessert Knives (hollow handles), $11.25; 
1 Butter Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 





- o Edith Williams had not been to see Mahala 
% : a real, friendly, old-time visit since the day 
of her catastrophe. She had not been in her 
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To the Flowery Kingdo 


Bape the red-cloaked Buddhist Saint, floated to Japan 





on a rush leaf. Today you take your passage for Yoko- 

hama on one of the four palatial Canadian Pacific Em- 
presses of the Pacific. Alongside ancient palaces and Castles of 
the Shoguns you find the swarming. streets of vivacious cities 
where the supreme artists of the world make the fans, porcelains, 
cloisonné, embroideries, silks, for New Yotk, Montreal, London 
and Paris.- A land of flowers and dainty figures, of torii and tem- 
ples, gilded gates and lanterned enclosures, walls of paper and walls 
of lacquer and gold, roofs with curving gables ane crested ridge- 
poles, stteets of curio shops half a mile long, avenues of stately 
tomerias, gardens that Eve could never — tempted Adam 


to leave. 


Four Canadian Pacific Empresses 
Largest, Finest and Fastest on the Pacific 


Yokohama in 10 Days Shanghai in 14 Days 
Hong-Kong in 17 Days 
Everything of Canadian Pacific standard—there is none 
better. Canadian Pacific representatives reside at each port 
and will serve you ashore. Overland tours 
arranged to cover Japan, China and Korea. 


















































































Call, write or telephone to the nearest Canadian 
Pacific Steamship Agent for full information, 
Let him help you plan your trip. 


Canadian Pacific 
iT SPANS THE WORLD 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. Montreal, 141 St. James St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. New York, Madison Ave., 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. at sth St. 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St. Philadelphia, Locust and 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut Se. I pt Sts. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Av. Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot SanFrancssco,675 Market St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 601 Rail. Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 
way Exchange Bldg. St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Los Angeles, . 4 S. Spring St. Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Toronto, 1 King St., E. 
Ave.S. Vancouver, 434 Hastings St., W. 
Washington, D. C., 1419 New York Ave. 
Winnipeg, Portage and Main 























Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Motor Inns 


call for ambitious women, all ages. Big salaries, fine living, quick 
advancement, fascinating work in America’s Fourth Largest In- 
dustry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 


You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of 
Spare-Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or 
other executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch 
with excellent opportunities. 
Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. 


One student writes: “T am now hostess and manager of an apartment house 
in a fashionable section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment 
for my girls and self.” 


Free Book ‘‘ Your Big Opportunity”? gives full details, Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2472 Washington, D.C. 
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The White Flag 


home on any excuse for even a short peri 

since the day of her marriage. Mahala realized 
how hard it would be for Edith to come 
She had scarcely expected that she would, and 
yet, when one is utterly stranded, altogether 
bereft, one will cling even to straws, and jf 
there was a girl in the town who should have 
stood staunchly by Mahala, it was Edith 
Williams. Many times in a day there was q 
click of the latch of the gate, at which Mahala 
lifted a busy head, and in the beginning there 
frequently was a rush of color to her cheeks 
a light in her eyes. But as the weeks went by. 
she did not even take the trouble to raise her 
head. Life had reduced things to the certainty 
that any one entering her gate came to have 
a dress remodeled, a hat made over. The last 
straw was the desertion of Susanna of the 
outskirts, Susanna who had kept the em. 
broidered petticoat. Thinking on this subject, 
Mahala fell into a mental habit of saying, 

“Even Susanna!” 

In the beginning, Mahala forced her cus- 
tomers to realize quite all that she was worth 
to them. She did her work conscientiously 
and honestly. She could not be forced, in 
remodeling a dress, to make an extremely wide 
skirt and panniers for a fat woman; she would 
not put a narrow skirt and a long polonaise on 
a thin woman. She frequently required 
changes in hair-dressing before she would 
make a hat for a customer. She flatly refused 
either to make a hat or to remodel a dress 
unless she were allowed to use her own taste, 
When her customers really learned what had 
happened to them under Mahala’s skilful 
fingers, they were compelled to admit that 
she had made such a _ great improvement 
. their appearance that they were in her 

ebt. 

When she had fully forced this realization 


| upon them, Mahala began quietly but per- 


sistently to raise her prices. She did nothing 
but good work. She made her charge com- 
mensurate with the time and the labor she 
had expended. Gradually she began teaching 
the whole town how to make the most of their 
looks, of the material that they could afford 
to use. So it was only a few months until she 
was making a comfortable living for herself 
and for her mother, till she was slipping away 
small sums destined for the rejuvenation of 
the old house. 


ONE morning, one of her customers, stopping 

for a word of gossip, told Mahala that 
Edith Moreland was a very sick woman. She 
was having great difficulty in breathing and was 


| frequently attacked with fainting spells, and 


the doctors had ordered an immediate change 
of climate. After the woman had gone, 
Mahala sat thinking. Some undiscovered 
malady always had preyed upon Edith. 
During the past year Mahala had hoped that 


| she was better. This report seemed to indicate 


that she was not. As she bent above her 
work, Mahala was thinking. She was wonder- 
ing what would constitute a change of climate. 
Where would they take Edith in the hope that 
she might escape a severe illness? She 
thought of Junior. She could picture his dis- 
may at being bound to a woman who was lll 
He had no stomach for people who were it 
pain and trouble; that Mahala thoroughly 
understood. 

It was while she was pondering on these 
things that the grinding of wheels before her 
door caused her to look up, and to her deep 
surprise she saw Mrs. Moreland _alighting 
from her carriage and coming in. Mahala 
always had been sorry for Mrs. Moreland. 
She had recognized in her a woman who was 
trying to do what was right, to live an exe 

lary life before her community. Throug 

er own distaste for the methods of Martin 
Moreland and Junior, she had arrived at 4 
realizing sense of how frequently this sam 
distaste must be in the mouth of a right 
thinking woman who was trying to live with 


| them daily. 
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She opened her door and admitted Mrs. 
Moreland quietly and with the self-possession 
which always had characterized her. It was 
evident that her visitor was very much per- 
turbed. She refused to be seated. 

Without preliminary she said: “Mahala, 
Edith is very sick this morning. She can 
scarcely breathe. The doctor has said that 
her only chance depends upon getting her to 
another climate as speedily as possible. We 
have planned to start her South, and she 
should go at once, but she positively refuses 
until she has at least a dress to travel in and 
a hat of the latest mode. Right away I 
thought of you. I want you to come and 
help me get her off as soon as possible.” 

Mahala stood very stiJl for a seccnd, then 
she said quietly: “Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Moreland. For your sake I should like to do 
what you ask, but it is quite impossible. 
Mother is still confined to her bed, and I never 
go from the sound of her voice. I’m always 
here in case she wants me. Surely there is 
some one else who can help you with Edith.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Moreland, “there are 
a number of people who could, but you know 
as well as I do that Edith wouldn’t touch 
what they did. She’s always sent away for 
her things and had her dresses made by that 
woman in Covington who works from her 
measurements on a form. There isn’t time to 
wait for her. It’s a matter of life and death, 


? 


I tell you! 


“[™ SORRY,” said Mahala, “but I can’t pos- 
sibly come to your house to work. As I 
told you before, I don’t want to leave Mother, 
and in the next place I can’t afford to miss the 
work that I might lose by being away.” 

“So far as that is concerned,” said Mrs. 
Moreland, “of course, I’m willing to pay you 
for anything you might possibly lose through 
helping us to get Edith off. I can’t understand 
your refusal when you and Edith always 
have been the dearest friends.” 

Mahala cpened her lips, and then she closed 
them. She looked at Mrs. Moreland intently. 

“I had supposed,” she said gently, “that 
every one in Ashwater knew that I haven’t 
been overburdened with friends of late. When 
I was in a position where I could not go to my 
friends and they failed to come to me, I had 
not the feeling that it was my right to seek 
them afterward. I took their failure to appear 
as conclusive evidence that they were not my 
friends.” 

“I scarcely think,” said Mrs. Moreland, 
“that such a criticism applies to me.” 

“No,” said Mahala, “it does not. You did 
come, and you were kindness itself. But you 
happen to be the one woman in town from 
whose hands I could not accept a kindness.” 








“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Moreland, “that 
you’re not quite as big and as fine as I always 
have thought you if you allow anything that 
has happened to keep you from doing what 
you can to save a life. I’m sorry if you feel 
you have reason to blame Mr. Moreland or 





me for anything that happened concerning 
your father’s loss of his property. Certainly 
you can’t feel that Edith had anything to do 
with it. She was your friend, and you were 
hers; and now she is ill and asking for you— 
such a little favor that you could so well 
grant—and you refuse. Mahala, I am sur- 


prised at you!” | 
It was on Mahala’s lips to tell Mrs. More- | 
land that she was quite welcome to be sur- 


prised or the reverse. That pride that had 
caused her father’s downfall was a lively part 
of her inheritance from him. It touched her 
pride that she should be accused of failing a 
friend when she was ill. Possibly it was her 
part to teach Edith the better way. 

“If you put it that way,” she said, “I'll 
ask Mother. If she thinks she can spare me, 
I will come.” 

She stepped to the bedroom and found her 
mother soundly sleeping. Upon her relaxed 
face there was a look of quiet and peace that 
Was not present when her mental processes 
were working. Mahala imagined that she was 
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A Booklet, ‘‘The Davenport with 
a Secret” sent on request 


Every genuine Northfield piece 
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Guests to Comfort— 


A living room that welcomes a stranger is an 
achievement. More especially it is a happy 
harbor to the family members who call it home. 


Appropriate Northfield upholstered pieces 
ole an especially happy choice of furniture 
for the only room open to most visitors. For 
Northfield furniture invites guests to comfort. 


And when over-night guests come, the full 
size comfortable bed folded underneath the 
soft davenport seat, offers still further hos- 
pitality. Not a suspicion of its presence, how- 
ever, comes from any detail of upholstery 
or design. Northfield designs are all by a 
nationally known designer, their coverings 
are all chosen by a well known interior 
decorator. Their styling is perfect. 


Your selection may be of the period type 
illustrated or of an overstuffed design of 
wonderful comfort or from among the color- 
fully decorated fibre groups. Your furniture 
dealer will show them all to you, and tell 
you of their merits. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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SHEET MUSIC 


Ask for Century Edition 


15* 


HERE isn’t a reason in the world why you should pay morethan 15c 
for sheet music, whether you buy the simple Morning Prayer” or 


the intricate 


“Hungarian Rhapsody.” 


In Century Edition you havesheet music beautifully printed on the finest 
of paper. Every measure is standard size. Every note iscertifiedtobe 
correct as the master wrote it. All of Century’s 2200 compositions are 
only 15c—“Barcarolle,” “Evening Star,” “Il Trovatore,” “Poet and Peas- 
ant,” etc! Specify “Century Edition” when you buysheet music—you'll 
save money. Patronize the Century dealer — remember, 

Century’s low price is possible only because of his small 


rofit. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 
‘omplete catalog of over 2200 classical and popular standard 
compositions free on request, Century’s Canadian price, 20c. 


lealer to show you Martin's “*Rudiments for the 
| pad "Rudiments ‘or the Violin’’ and 
Chords.’’ Used 
Century Music Publishing Co., 231 W.40th St.,N.Y. 


artin’s 
all modern teachers. 
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KAP OC é , 
GUARANTEED Jor your draperies, 
° . Surniture, walls. i 
Silky Sunfast Fabrics nani i 
fi 
The glorious colors of fall foliage are found in ri 
KAPOCK. _ Its range of delightful tones blend fH 
KAPOCK with any color scheme. Silky of i 
texture, richly decorative, KAPOCK gives an if 


Of 


atmosphere of refinement and correctness. 
equal importance is its 
economy ; sunfast, tubfast, 
durable and its double 
width permits splitting. 







Send 10c in cash for 
New Drapery KAPOCK 
SKETCH BOOK. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 















A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. E. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it’s KAPOCK. 
Genuine has name on selvage. 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 4 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
Sold 10 F - Ta 


Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2. 


9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. $3. 





Write for styles 


Laundry Losses 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
Seventh Street 


South Norwalk. Conn. 





RENMTECTEN ( loset Shoe Rack 











HAVE your blankets washed Fits on Inside of 
“and renewed by mill methods, Closet Door 
without shrinking or fading, and The NEATWAY Shoe-Rack does 
with their freshness and fluffy away with nuisance of picking 
warmth fully restored. up shoes when sweeping closet 


floor. Serews on inside of closet 
Thousands of particular women 







door and keeps shoes always in 





their proper place instead of 














all over the country who value \ 

. . helter-skelter on the floor or 
their blankets are sending them to jumbled in shoe-bags, boxes, 
us for rejuvenation. a drawers or other make-shifts. 
Reasonable prices. Takes up no extra room. Sanitary and ornamental. 






Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs and apartment 
houses throughout the country, 
Get a Set Today for Each of Your Closet Doors 
Sold by dealers or direct. BLACK ENAMEL, NICKEL or 
BRONZE—set of three, $4.50—pair, $3.00—one, $1.50. 
Reference:|: HAND PAINTED FLORAL DESIGN ON BLACK ENAMEL 
“| set of three, $6.00—Pair, $4.00—one, $2.00. Sizes: 20 or 24 
North Star} inches wide. West of Rockies and Canada, 1 0c extra perrack. 


Minneapoti Minso”| NEATWA Y CO.,117G West Lamed St., Detroit, Mich. 
Good Housekeeping 


Ship Parcel Post, or 
write for further 
details. 

AMERICAN BLANKET 
REFINISHING CO. 
4223 E. Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The White Flag 


better. She went out and explained the Situa- 
tion to Jemima. 

“You go straight ahead,” said Jemima, “Go 
and do what they want, and then charge them 
for it good and proper. Make ’em pay fully 
three times what you would anybody else.” ” 

Upon this advice, Mahala gathered up her 
workbag, the implements she was accustomed 
to handling in her trade, and climbing into the 
carriage, she was driven to the Moreland resi. 
dence. 

Her first day’s work progressed finely, She 
was given exquisite material to alter that had 
been clumsily made. With touches here and 
there Mahala could transform a dress into a 
garment expressing the height of the prevailing 
mode. The instincts of the artist awoke in 
her, and she began her work with enthusiasm 
and growing confidence. Junior and his father 
did not appear. Edith was so ill that she spoke 
to her only when it was necessary to find out 
what she wanted done, and how she wanted it, 
When she left at night, she took Several hats 
with her to remodel. Until past midnight she 
was bending over them, changing, altering, then 
adding touches to heighten their attractive- 
ness. When Edith sat up long enough to try 
them on in the morning, she was effusive in her 
gratitude. 

An effort was being made to have her ready 
to leave on the noon train. She sat on a chair 
before the mirror, where she could study the 
effect of the hats she tried on. Mahala was 
standing beside her, fitting one upon which she 
was working, when Junior entered the room, 
He brought himself into immediate proximity 
with Mahala. He kissed Edith and made a 
great display of affection for her. He told her 
that his mother had finished packing her trunks 
and that everything would be ready for them 
to start on the noon train. He dropped into 
her lap for safekeeping a pocketbook, which 
he told her contained the money for their 
journey and also the money tc pay Mahala 
when she had finished her work. He explained 
that he would be forced to return to the bank 
on some business matters that he must finish 
before they started. 

Edith picked up the pocketbook and re- 
turned it to him. She said, “Put it on the 
table in the parlor beside the coat that is laid 
out for me to wear.” 

Junior took the pocketbook and stood an 
instant holding it, and then he said to her, 
“Ts there any one else in the house?” 

Edith replied, ‘“‘No, there is not.” 

“All right,” said Junior. “I guess it will be 
safe then, but I’ll warn you to keep an eye on 
it. Father wants you to have every luxury 
while we’re away, and he nearly broke the 
bank when he filled that pocketbook.” | 

He stepped into the parlor and laid the 
long billbook on the table where he had been 
told. Returning immediately, he left by pass- 
ing through the dining-room and _ kitchen, 
stopping a minute to speak to the gardener 
who was at work in the back-yard. He went 
out of the side gate which opened into an 
alley used by the Morelands as a short cut to 
the bank, and there he encountered Rebecca 
Sampson. 


EBECCA was coming down the alley, her 
well-filled market basket on her arm, her 
white flag flashing in the sunlight. When Junior 
saw her, he stopped short, seeming to 
possessed with an idea. He paused in deep 
thought for a minute, and when Rebecca 
lowered the flag, crowded to the farthest 
width of the alley, and started to pass him 
with forbidding countenance, he took off his 
hat and smiled at her in a friendly manner. 
In an aggrieved voice he said to her: “Becky, 
I am surprised at you! How can such 4 
beautiful woman as you are let other people 
see that you think I have a bad heart? How 
can you have a clean heart yourself, unless 
you forgive other people? I know I was wil 
when I was a boy, but I’m a married man no®, 
a staid business man. I'll never tease you 
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again OF allow the other boys to, if you’ll let 
under your flag.” 
She held up 


me 
Instantly Rebecca relented. 


the flag, since one of the greatest objects of 
her wrecked brain was to see any one, whoso- 
ever would, bow his head and _ reverently 


ss under it. That her old-time enemy and 
tormentor had promised never to tease her 
again, had asked the privilege of passing under 
the flag, delighted Rebecca so that she held 
the white emblem high and said an unusually 
Jong blessing as Junior Moreland bowed his 
head and passed under. Then he talked to her 
for a minute longer and hurried up the alley 
to the bank. Before he left the alley, he 
turned and watched Rebecca’s movements. 
When finally he saw her go from sight, he 
smiled to himself and hurried on his way. 


MAHALA put the finishing touches on the 
hat, and carrying it into the parlor, laid 
it beside the coat as Edith had told her to do. 
Returning to the living-room, she closed the 
parlor door enough to conceal Edith from the 
view of any one who might enter the room, 
and began work on the front of the waist she 
was altering. When the waist was finished, her 


work was done. She gathered up her measures, | 


her scissors, and began packing her work-bag. 

Edith watched her, and into her sel- 
fish, indifferent heart there crept a pang of 
remembrance of the many happy times 
that they had enjoyed together as children. 

She said to Mahala: “I can’t tell you how 
much I thank you for helping me out. I 
really am awfully sick. I suppose I shouldn’t 
have stopped a minute for anything, but I’m 
going to be better in a few days, and I couldn’t 
endure the thought of being packed off where 
I might look like a rag to Junior.” 

“You’re quite welcome,” said Mahala 
quietly. “I was glad to do anything I could 
for you.” 

Edith hesitated. She opened her lips. She 
knew what she should say, but she had not 
quite the moral courage to say it. Seeing 
Mahala with the joy of youth wiped from her 
face, with the dancing sparkle lost from her 
eyes, her delicate hands roughened through 
handling contrary material and the constant 
plying of her needle, hurt her. She wanted to 
open her arms and cry: “Mahala, forgive me! 
Let’s be friends again. When I come back, 
let’s be friends!” 

Lacking moral courage, as she always had 
lacked it, what she did say was: “Junior said 
the money to pay you was in the pocketbook 
he laid beside my coat. Will you hand it to 
me?” 

Mahala swung open the door and stepped 
toward the table. Then she paused and said 
over her shoulder: “Why, Edith, the pocket- 
book isn’t here. Mrs. Moreland must have 
taken charge of it.” 

At that minute Mrs. Moreland entered from 
the dining-room. Edith said to her, 

“Mother, have you been in the parlor?” 

Mrs. Moreland shook her head. “No,” she 
said, “I’m trying to help get a decent dinner on 
the table for you before you leave.” 

“That’s strange,” said Edith. 
nobody else in the house, is there?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Mrs. Moreland. 

Immediately turmoil began. Edith asked 
Mahala if she had seen the pocketbook when 
she entered the parlor with her hat, and 
Mahala replied that she had. It was lying 
in plain sight on the table beside the coat. 
No one else had been in the room. There was 
a hush, and then both the Moreland women 
focussed amazed, questioning eyes upon 
Mahala, Suddenly it occurred to her that as 
she was the only one known to have entered 
the room, they were looking accusingly at her. 
A gush of red from her outraged heart stained 
her face and then sank back and left it, by 
contrast, all the whiter. : 

Both hands clutched her work-bag tightly, 
and she cried to Edith, “It is not. possibl 
that you think I touched that pocketbook !”’ 


Edith replied slowly: “ ie : 
that. Ma slowly: “I don’t want to think 
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"THE selection of appropriate lighting 
equipment for your home will be 
simplified if you ask your dealer to show 
you Sheraton chandeliers and brackets. 
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Sheraton designs are the latest creations 
of one of the leading manufacturers of 
lighting equipment. They have that air 
of distinction one expects to find only in 
the costliest chandeliers and brackets, yet 
are very moderately priced. 
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Effective use is made of touches of color 
and crystal pendants, and materials and 
workmanship are of the best. 
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A little brochure showing Sheraton de- 
signs suitable for living room, dining 
room, bedrooms, sun-parlor and halls 
will be sent you on request, together with 
the name of the local dealer who is priv- 
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= ileged to show you The Sheraton. 
a , 
= Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 






221 South Jefferson St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Mrs. E. S. Chilcott made $50.51 
in a single week 
You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress Materials. Handkzrchiefs, Hosiery, etc. 
Experience desirabl« but not necessary. 
Write to-day for free booklet. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO.,, Inc. 
Dept. 109, Binghamton, N. Y. 





YF (Allclimate) HOMES 


“Representative Calif. Homes” SPECIAL OFFER  “ West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 Select Any 50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 


"The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Roome~$1 3 for $2.50 75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$i 
Money back if not satisfactory 


E. W. STILLWELL CO.., Architects, 946 California Bidg., Los Angeles 


FUR GARMENT 
REPAIRING 


And remodeling should be done in spring 
and early summer in order to be sure 
you will have them when you need them. 
None can do the work better than we—or 
cheaper either—quality of work and 
material considered. 

Furs are very light weight, therefore it 
will cost you but little to send them to 
us by Parcel Post with letter stating 
what you want done, and get our estimate 













CURTAINS 
of 
Distinction 
Portray 
> Peace of Mind 


URTAINS tell tales. Distinctive 
curtains indicate the presence of 
domestic happiness. Vanitie Curtains 


are made of high-grade materials, 


daintily finished and ruffled. They 


launder beautifully. 

Ruffled Marquisette Curtains, 244 yards, with 
tie-backs, handkerchief hemstitched, 

pair, only 

Embroidered dot marquisette, 214 

yards, with tie-backs, pair, only. 

Voile with colored dots, 2144 yards, 

with tie-backs, pair, pote ahi a $2 85 


Postage Samples sent on re- 
prepaid ceipt of 4c postage 


THE VANITIE COMPANY 
729 Westminster St. Providence, R. I. 








of cost; then we will hold them awaiting 
your decision. 

If you tell us to Go-ahead, very good; 
we will do them and hold them free of 
storage until you want them delivered. If 
you say No, we will return them postpaid. 

As for quality of our work, and prices, 
ask anyone of the thousands who have 
had work done by us. Our _ catalogue 
containing cuts of styles may be had for 
the asking. CUT THIS AD OUT, IT 
WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
571 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 4 149 
















































Haviland China 






Illustration directly above 
shows the design in actual size 









The charming new pattern illustrated is only one 
of many to be found where Haviland China is sold. 
It may be described asa gracefully arranged border 
of Nasturtiums in natural reds and yellows. 








ila Genuine Haviland China always bears the 

av ng famous trademarkshereshown. Itisobtainable  °*“o**t? & 
in a wide variety of patternsat first class China gi , 

France or Department stores. Write for name of Umoges © 

nearest dealer if you don’t already know him. 
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tr East 36th Street, New York 


Ornamental and Serviceable Only 53.5 ¢ 


You will be delighted with this rich-looking Hot Dish Mat. 
Silver-plated on copper foundation, representing Old Dutch 
design. Diameter, 6 inches, Flexible and heavily padded 


with felt. Price 35c; 3 for $1.00. 


FREE —seautiful, 170-page Catalog showing thousands 
of excellent gift suggestions for every occasion—birthdays, 
anniversaries, engagements, weddings—favors and souvenirs 
for parties and dinners; an endless variety, both useful and 
ornamental; prices extremely low. Write for your copy today. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 949 Broad St., Providence, R. 1. — 


Make ICE CREAM 


without turning the crank 








~~ Make your own ice creams, ices and sherbets 
a with a tested and approved CAYUGA Automatic 
mae Ice Cream Freezer, the first in use in America. 


tureia the CAYUGA and it freezes automatically in 

@ few minutes It requires remarkably little ice. 

GUARANTEED to fulfill our claims or money re- 
funded. Home-made frozen 






Bent posgale et the following prices (check or seeds to remove. 


FS money or 

si 00 6 pint size $7.00 
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an 

* ES Tilustrated. Booklet of Recipes sent free on request. 
(Dept. D) TREMAN, KING & CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


SPANISH AMERICAN FRUIT CO., INC. 
SINGER BLDG., NEW YORK 


Cayuga AUTOMATIC Freezer SEL RRA SL 
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Ge Fruit Hearts 


No laborious turning of the crank. Just place your mix- Try this new and better way of eating grapefruit. 
Each can contains the choice “meat” sections 

desserts made the| of about three specially selected, ¢tree-ripened, 
Cayuga way sre unusually delicious and healthful. | fayory grapefruit. No peel, bitter skin nor 
Just open can and serve. No muss or trouble. 
$1.00 extra for shipments West of Rocky Mountains. | Jf not.at your grocers. send $1 for three trial cans, postpaid. 


The White Flag 


person who’s been in the room, and sinc 
every one knows that you’ve been need 
money so badly, I should say that, at least, 
it’s up to you to find it.” 

Mahala lifted her head. All the pride of g 
long race of proud people was in her blood, 
Her voice was smooth and even as she said: 
“You’re quite mistaken, Edith. It is not up 
to me to do anything except to receive the 
pay for the work I have done for you, and 
then to go home.” 

Edith’s smie was the most disfiguring 
moment her face had ever known. Seeing it 
Mahala spoke further: ‘ 

“We were not in a position to see who 
might have entered the room while I was 
working on your waist. If you want to search 
me, I am perfectly willing that you should 
satisfy yourself that I have not the pocket. 
book before I leave the house.” 

At this unfortunate juncture, Martin More. 
land entered the room. Instantly he sensed 
the tense situation and began asking questions. 
Edith reached out her hands to him and began 
to cry. Immediately he rushed to Mahala, 
seized her roughly by the arm, and cried: 

“You'll stay right here, my lady, till you're 
searched from head to heels. You'll not leave 
this house till that pocketbook is discovered. 
It was crammed as full as it would hold with 
money for this journey.” 

Edith immediately chimed in to explain 
that Junior had said that the purse contained 
a large amount of money when she had told 
him to put it with her coat. She had not 
been sitting where she could see in the other 
room, but there had been no sound, no one 
had opened or closed a door, no one had 
entered the parlor or passed down the hall. 
The pocketbook must be in the room. 

During the ensuing discussion, Junior came 
hurrying in to tell them that time was flying 
and they had none to waste. His father and 
mother and Edith joined in excitedly explain- 
ing the situation to him. 

Instantly he went to Mahala, put his arms 
across her shoulders, and said to her in a voice 
filled with pity: “My poor little schoolmate, 
have death and misfortune driven you to this? 
If you needed money so badly, why didn’t you 
ask me? You know I would gladly have 
given it you.” 

Mahala sprang away from him, staring at 


| him with tense, wide eyes. 


ME: MORELAND straightened up. “Jun- 

ior,” he said sharply, “we haven’t time for 
any nonsense of that sort! Get’ yourself down- 
town by the shortest cut and bring a policeman 
to search her.” 

At this Mahala lifted her head. She said to 
Mr. Moreland: 

“No officer shall touch me. [If it is your 
wish that I be searched, you may leave the 
room, and Mrs. Moreland may satisfy herself 
and Edith that neither the pocketbook nor the 
money is on my person.” 

At this juncture Edith began to gasp for 
breath; then she collapsed on the davenport, 
declaring that she was dying. Mrs. Moreland 
spoke authoritatively for the first time. 

“No one is going to lay a finger on M 
Spellman in this house,” she said. “Every one 
of you very well know that she’s quite inca- 
pable of touching anything that doesn’t belong 
to her. If she says she did not touch that 
pocketbook, she didn’t!” ; 

- Then she turned to Mahala and said to her: 
“Put on your hat, child; take your work-bag 
and go home.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Moreland,” said Mahala, 
and she started toward the door. 

The elder Moreland stepped in front of het. 
He had worked himself into a rage. He 
declared that she should not leave the house 
carrying three thousand dollars with het. 
Junior agreed with him. 

He said to his father: “This breaks my 
heart. What a dreadful thing that the loss 
her money should have so undermin 
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Mahala, 


principles of such a girl as we always have 
supposed Mahala to be!” 
And then he turned to Mahala in direct 
al. “Mahala,” he.begged, “please tell me 
where the pocketbook is, and you shall go free. 


All of us will agree never to mention it. You | 
couldn’t possibly get away with stealing that | 


amount of money.” He extended his hands 
to her and pleaded with her to save herself 
while there was yet time. 

“Mahala, you can’t do it! 
thinking of?” he cried. 

Mahala replied quietly: “I’m thinking of a 
threat you made only a few weeks ago to 
degrade me till even the dogs of Ashwater 
would not bark at me. I’m thinking that 
this is your first move in fulfilling that 
threat.” 

Edith immediately recovered her breath. 
She sat erect and demanded, “Why should 
Junior have made such a horrible threat as 
that against you?” 

Mahala answered, “Well, if Junior were like 
other men, I should advise you to ask him.” 

Edith instantly turned to Junior. He went 


What are you 


‘to her, forcing her to lie down and begging 


her to calm herself. He returned to his 
father and said to him: 

“Take Mother and Mahala into the parlor. 
Shut the door. If this thing’s carried much 
further, it may kill Edith.” 

The elder Moreland immediately obeyed. 


AS SOON as they were left alone, Junior said 

to Edith: “You very well know how Mahala 
always hung around me and bothered me with 
her attentions, and there were times when she 
had me fooled into thinking she was the one 
I really cared for. But when I learned Com- 
mencement night how beautiful you really 


were, superior in every way to Mahala, and | 
when I let you see it, right away she got ugly. | 


BRAMBACH 
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She threatened to ruin our happiness when I 
told her that J meant to ask you to marry me.” 


Instantly Edith put her arms around him | 


and kissed him and comforted him. She 
turned against Mahala saying: “She’s so 
plausible she could deceive St. Peter with her 
innocent face and her snaky airs. Go and call 
a policeman. I don’t care if you do. Make 
her give up all that money and then put her 
out of this house!”’ 

The horrible scene ended on the entrance of 


the gardener with the policeman, who forcibly | 


conducted a search of Mahala and her bag, 
and announced that neither the pocketbook 
nor the money was on her. When Junior was 
told that the billbeok could not be found, he 
said slowly’: 

“She must have managed to hand it out of 
the front door to some one to take to her house 
for her. Cheer up, Dad. [If it isn’t here, it’s 
there. You'll find it all right!” 

Martin Moreland then told the policeman 
to take Mahala to the station and detain her 
until he had time to swear out a warrant for 
her arrest and a permit to search her house. 
The policeman knew he had no right to detain 
Mahala without a warrant, but she did not, so 
he took her by the arm and started down the 
street with her toward the station. 

As they reached the gate, she said to him: 
“Will you kindly remove your hand from my 
arm? I’ve not the slightest intention of 
trying to esc ape.” 

It was the officer’s first chance to display 
the depths of his nature to the girl against 
whom the venom of unsuccess in his heart had 
secretly been directed all her life. He delib- 
erately tightened his grip until he felt her 
wince; he started walking so rapidly that 
every one was forced to notice that Mahala 


Was in his custody, as he intended that they | 


should. So the main street of the town stood 
Gaping at the sight of Mahala being forcibly 
pepeted in the direction of the station house 
y the village policeman. 

In passing Peter Potter’s grocery they met 
ason arranging a display of baskets outside 
the window. In despair Mahala caught his 
arm, In a low voice she cried to him: 

Jason! Jason! Junior has managed to 











IQ2 3 —The 1ooth year of Brambach Quality — 


Gwen Franz Brambach’s Goal 
is Surpassed Today ~~—~ 
HEN this master craftsman established his high 


standards of artistry a century ago, he little real- 
ized that even his high goal would be surpassed today. 


For not only has the Brambach retained all the tonal 
beauty and superb quality of the original but it has 
been made more compact until, now, the Brambach 
Baby Grand fits the same space and costs no more than 
a high-grade upright. It is sold the country over. 


By mailing the coupon, you can secure a pattern 
showing exactly how little space a Brambach requires. 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
New York City 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 


NEW METHODS 


IN CHILD yo 


Now 
for the first 
tinste—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home howto correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 
ous habits which, if not properly remedied, lead to se- 
rious consequences. New method makes punishment unnecessary 
and is producing remarkable results for thousands of parents. 
Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. Free Book, 
**New Methods in Child Training,’' describes new system. Write 
for your copy now. Parents Association, Dept. 659, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Short-Story Writmg 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortSrory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept. 69 Springfield, Mass. 


DR. ESENWEIN 





Fill in and 
mail this coupon. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
643 W. 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern show- 
ing size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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HEN you ask, 
specifically, for 
“Netppemeteetet 3 seompn od - 
you get: stockings of sheer, 
lustrous beauty—perfect in fit fest, Broadseem Back, 
and style; stockings that wear Top and other popular 
most remarkably well—that do not stylesin re ge ~— 
lose their snugness, their beauty, after F Ragen 7 
many launderings; durable, good-look- 
ing hosiery at a reasonable price! 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


© H. H. Co 


Holeproof is obtainable 
in all of the new fash- 
ionable shades in Full- 
Fashioned, Diamond 
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SASH CORD is important to you, because only 
the best gives you really satisfactory results. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Cheap sash cords, which are only about two-thirds cotton—stretch when 
the filler works out and causes serious friction which is only a question of 
months or weeks before it breaks. The expense of a carpenter for just one 
window costs more than the difference between 


*SILVER LAKE “A” SASH CORD 


and cheap cord for all the windows of an ordinary house. And cheap window cords 
break at intervals according to use. Which is the most economical ? 

Silver Lake “A” sash cord is made from selected cotton and braided on machines 
of our own design and Guaranteed thru Architects to last for 20 years. It has been 
the Government’s standard for over 50 years. The few more cents in cost per window 
is due to its being pure cotton. Demand it and see that you get it as our name is 
stamped on every foot of the genuine for your identification. 

Silver Lake Clothes Lines outwear 4 or 5 ordinary lines, being made from the same 
material as our sash cord. Note loop and trade mark which is there for your pro- 
tection. At your local store or write us direct. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


Architects, Builders and others interested 
will be furnished with sample and booklet. 

















The White Flag 


make trouble for me! Run quickly to Albert 
Rich’s office and ask him to hurry to the 
police station!” 

A few minutes after her arrival, Martin 
Moreland entered. He was shaking with 
anger, white with emotion. Unhesitatingly 
he swore out a warrant charging Mahala 
with the theft of three thousand dollars, and 
also a search warrant for her home, He 
asked that she be required to furnish bail to 
cover the amount she was accused of having 
taken. Mahala was terrified, she was nayse- 
ated, but she tried to keep her head erect 
tried to think. , 

She replied, ““You very well know that I 
can not.” 

A few minutes later she was behind the bars 
of a cell allotted to the vagrants and the com- 
mon drunks of the town. She stood erect in 
the middle of it, holding her skirts that they 
might not be contaminated. Then Albert 
Rich and Jason entered the building. The 
lawyer immediately began to arrange details 
for her release. 

With his first understanding of the situation, 
Jason said: 

“T will furnish the money for her bail, but 
if it has to be cash, I’ll have to drive to Bluff- 
port. I must draw it from the bank.” 

He begged that Mahala be allowed to go 
home, even if the policeman must accompany 
her, till he could secure the money. This was 
refused, and Mahala was forced to remain in 
the cell until Jason could make the drive 
to Bluffport and return with the amount needed, 
taken from his years of savings. During all 
that time Mahala stood waiting. She never 
spoke save to ask repeatedly for water; thirst 
seemed to be consuming her. It was three 
hours later that the cell door was unlocked. 
Mahala stepped out and between her lawyer 
and Jason entered a carriage and was driven 
home. 

There she found the Senior Moreland and 
the police officer searching the house in detail, 
her mother again lying unconscious, having 
been brutally told of the trouble. Moreland’s 
complaint was formally lodged against Mahala, 
and her trial was set, at her own request, 
almost immediately. In a daze she worked 
over her mother. 

Jason and Albert Rich made frantic efforts. 
They exhausted every means possible to them 
to find whether any one had been seen around 
the Moreland house at that time. Most of 
the women in the town did their own work. 
It was near the noon hour that the pocketbook 
had disappeared. All the neighbors had been 
in their kitchens at the time. No one could 
be found who had seen any one upon the streets 
that was not a resident going about his busi- 
ness. 


FEW days later, in a dull daze, Mahala 

stood in the town court house and heard 
herself arraigned upon the charge of having 
stolen three thousand dollars from the resi 
dence of Martin Moreland. She listened to the 
readings of the depositions of Junior Moreland 
and his wife, who had left on the noon train 
as arranged on the day of the trouble. She 
listened to the harsh testimony of Martin 
Moreland. She saw him glare at his wife. 
She saw the cruel grip with which he clutched 
her arm as he pretended carefully to lead her 
to the witness stand. She saw the shrinking, 
cowering woman lift a blanched face to the 
judge, and having been sworn, she heard her 
testify to having seen her son enter the living- 
room with the pocketbook in his hand, t 
having been told by him what sum it contain 
as he passed through the kitchen where she 
was hurriedly preparing dinner. He 
explained that the money to pay Mahala 
was to be taken from it, and the remainder 
was for the expenses of his trip with Edi 
She told of hearing his voice as he talked to 
the two women and of having spoken with him 
again as he passed back through the dining: 
room and kitchen on the way out. She tol 
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seen him stand a minute in conver- 
h the gardener at the back door and 


of having 
ion wit 
— start on his way toward the alley gate to 
back to the bank. She could testify to 


nothing else except entering the room when 
che was called after the loss of the pocketbook 
had been discovered. _ : j 
Pressed by Albert Rich with the question, 
“Have you any theory, Mrs. Moreland, can 
u offer any explanation, as to how that 
ketbook might have disappeared?” She 
hesitated, evidently suffering cruelly, then with 
dry lips she said, 

“T have not. r 

And again Albert Rich asked her, “Ts it your 
belief that Mahala Spellman, the daughter of 
Mahlon and Elizabeth Spellman, stole that 
money?” 

She answered promptly, “It is not.” 

Pressed again to explain how else it could 
have disappeared, she answered, “I do not 
know, but there must have been some other 


yo 


THEN Mahala was asked if there was any- 
thing she wished to say. She took the stand, 
andclearly and unwaveringly she gave her tes- 
timony. She detailed every occurrence simply 
and explicitly. She admitted having seen the 
pocketbook, which she described, in Junior’s 
hands and again in the parlor lying where 
Edith had told him to place it, when she had 
been sent to lay the hat she had finished beside 
the coat. She stoutly denied having touched it. 

Under skilful questioning by Albert Rich 
the facts were developed that it would have 
been possible for any one who knew that 
the money was there to enter the hall 
quietly, either at the front or the side door, 
and take it away. In rebuttal the Morelands 
were prompt with the evidence that no one 
knew that the money was in the house except 
Junior and his father, both of whom were 
occupied at the bank at the. time of its. dis- 
appearance, and the people who had been in 
the Moreland home, each of whom could be 
accounted for. Mahala’s lawyer made much 
of the fact that the money could not be found 
upon her or in her home, and that she had 
not been from the sight of young Mrs. More- 
land except for the minute when she had laid 
the finished hat beside the coat. 

Anticipating this testimony, Martin More- 
land had packed the front seats of the court- 
room with his followers. At this statement all 
ofthemlaughedimmoderately. There wascon- 
fusion in the court. Mahala turned deliber- 
ately, and so standing, she slowly searched the 
room filled with faces on not one of which 
could she find real sympathy, compassion, or 
comfort save on the agonized, white face of 
Jason gazing up at her. Then she studied 
the jury, man by man, and as she did so, she 
realized that the power and the wealth of 
Martin Moreland had been lavished upon it. 

She turned to the judge, who had been a 
friend of her father, with whose children she 
bong played, and who had known her all her 
life. 

Unexpectedly she flashed at himthequestion, 
“Judge Staples, do you truly believe that I 
stole that money?” 

_The judge leaned toward her with tears in 
his eyes. He answered: “What I truly believe, 
Mahala, can be of no earthly value to you now. 
The only thing that can help you here with 
this accusation against you is for the prosecutor 
to fail In proving that you took it.” 

Mahala cried to him, “You know I can not 
prove that I did not take it, but you know 
= as well that he can not prove that I 
did. 

Sorrowfully the old judge said, “In order to 
be cleared of this charge, Mahala, the prose- 
cutor must fail to prove that you took the 
money.” . 

_Her head bowed, Mahala stood thinking. 
Finally she said to the judge and to the 
Jury: “So far as I know, I am quite helpless. I 


have no proof to offer other than my own word. | 


If you will not accept that, I seem to be at 
your mercy. I beg that you will get through 








To Keep Right You Must Sleep Right 


Your body is like the storage battery in your car. 
Constant use runs it down and wears it out. Sleep 
is Nature’s method of recharging your consumed 
vitality. The 


Foster IDEAL Spring 


helps Nature and helps you because its 120 extra 
tall, upright, spiral springs give you better sleep. 
These springs—acting up and down—mould to 
your body’s contour. They fit your form. The result 
is that you rest in a perfectly normal position. There 
is nO Sag; no Strain on your spine, or nerves. You 
get comfort and relaxation and you wake up feeling 
fully refreshed. 


Have you a little one at 
home? The Foster Toe Trip 
Crib is a safe crib for young- 
sters and a real convenience 
for mothers. We illustrate 
some attractive styles in our 
booklet “Springs.” 






‘ARTANSG: 
CHILDRENS DRESSES 
‘eady-to-6mbroider 
Mothers’ first aid 
to ECONOMICAL, 
smart attire for 
Pererenrers 


» pack 


0. ae fullsupply ¢ 
ney, 
a¥ D.M.C. cotton 


APRON 2352—full front 
and back. Made of fine 
unbleached muslin. 


Sizes—2—-g-6 years 


Price 90c 


At your dealer’s or 
write to 
G. REIS & BRO., Inc. 
896 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





Let us tell you more about this comfortable, attractive, 
sanitary bedspring. Write for our booklet “Springs.” 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 














Send him out fit 
for the fight! 
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Shoes and Slippers 


Kept Neat and Orderly 






Footwear - Valet 
Fills a Long-Felt Want 


Holds six to eight pairs. Keeps shoes 
and slippers out-of-the-way, yet handy 
and in order. Wonderfully convenient. 
Place in bedroom, closet or elsewhere. 
Fits neatly against baseboard. Can be 
moved without disarranging footwear. 
Mahogany or walnut finish. 8% inches 
wide, 19 inches high, 26 inches long. 


Only $6 .50—Order Today 


Send check or money order Express shipment (col- 
lect) made promptly. Money refunded tf not satisfied, 


UNIQUE FURNITURE SHOPS 
49-B Colorado Ave., Highland Park, Michigan 
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24 PAGES OF FASHIONS WHICH 


Ask the Wooltex mer- 
chant in your community 
fora copy 4 The Tailored 
Woman Magazine or 
write us for it. No charge. 


ARE SHOWN IN YOUR OWN CITY 

T is so satisfactory to enter your chosen shop with a 

definite style suit or coat or frock in mind. And The 
Tailored Woman Magazine enables you to do just that! 


Page atter page of coats, suits and dresses, illustrated and 
described for your convenience. 


Wooltex Tailormades strike an original note for Fall, Lines 
§ 





are longer and slimmer, even in knockabout coats; the 
fabrics include the season’s smartest and some of the furs 
are introduced for the first time. 


In each model, whether formal or informal, you will find 
the fine lines, cloth and tailoring which lift Wooltex 
Tailormades out of the usual. 

COATS, SUITS & DRESSES by 


Wooltex 


THE WOOLTEX COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Millinery Lesson 


(Continued from page 62) 


around the head size about one inch apart 
(see diagram 3), fit in to the head band, and 
pin. Unpin, and take the facing from under 
the brim and place it on top of the brim. Fit 
and pin as before. Sew the notched edge 
fast to the buckram crown. Trim off the 
outer edge until only one-half inch extends 
beyond the buckram brim. Fold this one- 
half inch over the brim and sew (see diagram 4) 
on to the under brim, using the overhand stitch. 
To avoid finger marks, place a scrap of velvet 
under the fingers when holding the velvet. 


Covering the Brim 

Place the other oblong piece, right side up, 
upon the under brim, and fit and pin in the 
same manner as you did the upper brim. Turn 
the one-half inch in at the outer edge, and slip- 
stitch. With 36 inches of the ribbon, bind the 
outer edge of the brim. Use the blind or 
slip-stitch, and where the ribbon meets, turn 
under one-half inch and fasten. 

Place the ends of the bias piece together and 
stitch on the machine. Then steam the 
seams flat, using the same method as given 
above for steaming velvet (see diagram 5). 
Stretch over the crown, leaving 1% inch to 
turn under at the top. Pin all around, having 
the pins perpendicular, thus avoiding pin 
marks (see diagram 6), then slip-stitch. 
Stretch this bias piece down at the bottom 
until it is perfectly smooth, turn the material 
up under, pin, and slip-stitch. The hat is now 
ready for the ribbon trimming. 


Gather slightly 314 yards of the ribbon. 
Turn in % inch and, beginning at the back, 
bring the ribbon around the top of the crown 
(see diagram 7). Pin into place, then fasten 
to the crown with a long stitch inside the crown 
and a short stitch through the ribbon at the 
bottom where the gathers are. Without cut- 
ting the ribbon, take it around the crown 
again, lapping over the first row about one 
inch in the back and about one-half inch in 
the front (see diagram 8). Repeat until you 
have four rows. Place 27 inches of the ribbon 
around the bottom of the crown to cover the 
last row of gathers. Fasten the ends at the 
right side of the crown. Take 16 inches of the 
ribbon and make two loops, having 514 inches 
in each loop and 2% inches in each end. Place 
the two remaining inches of ribbon across the 
bow and fasten on the under side. Sew the 
bow on the right side of the crown where the 
ends of the band meet. The large sketch at 
the top of page 62 shows the placing of the 
bow and how the completed hat will look. 


Placing the Lining 

If a ready-made lining is used, turn in one 
inch, then place the seam at the back, and 
with the lining facing you, stitch in by using 
the blind or slip-stitch. 

If you make a lining, you will need an oval 
piece of china silk or silkett 84 by 7% inches, 
and a bias piece 24 by 5 inches. Sew the bias 
piece around the oval piece, seam the ends 
together, then sew into the hat as described. | 
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The White Flag 


| . 
| with this in the speediest manner possible” 


The , udge closed the case by instructing the 
jury on the subject of “reasonable doubt” 
and sent them to agree on a verdict. After a 
day’s deliberation a verdict of disagreement 
was rendered. That jury had contained one 
man whom Martin Moreland dared not 
amg a man who had convictions and was 
abeve a price. He had obstinately refused to 
agree to finding Mahala guilty. He roundly 
scored the other men for their lack of pene. 
tration, of mercy, of honesty. 

When Mahala heard the verdict, she quietly 
slid down in her seat and was taken home 
unconscious by her lawyer and Jason. When 
reason returned, many days later, she had to be 
told that the shock of the trial had driven her 
mother, in agony and doubt, to her long rest, 
There awaited Mahala this alleviation: Her 
case had been dismissed by the sympathetic 
judge. It was his feeling that the evidence 
was not sufficient to merit punishment on 
Mahala’s part. He told the lawyer for the 
prosecution that he must produce something 
more tangible than the mere fact that Mahala 
had been in the house at the time the purse 
was taken. 

This knowledge came too late to be of ma- 
terial help to Mahala. When Jemima tried to 
tell her, she discovered from her bright eyes, 
her burning cheeks, and a quivering of her 
lips, that she had developed a fever, and for 


| weeks she lay scorching and babbling while 


Jemima and Dr. Grayson, with Jason in the 
background, worked over her. 

In leaving the court room, Jason made an 
attempt to attack Martin Moreland. The 
banker was half expecting that something of 
the kind might happen; he had so surrounded 
himself with people craving his favor that the 
boy was not able even to reach him. 

Then Jason felt the hand of Albert Rich on 
his arm, and he heard his voice saying: 

“Don’t be a fool, Jason. You can’t get at 
him that way. You can’t help her that way. 
We must make a clean job of this even if it’s 
a long one. We’ve got to trace this thing out 
and find exactly how it happened. Every one 
knows there’s been some dirty work some- 
where.” 


ITH scarcely a thought of food or sleep, 
completely neglecting his work, Jason got 
through the first days of Mahala’s illness. 
When he learned that it would be a thing of 
long duration, that it was an hourly fight that 
would stretch out for weeks, he saw that the 
best thing he could do was to find another 
woman to help Jemima, and himself to be on 
hand as frequently as possible in order that 
their every need might be quickly supplied. 
In this extremity Jason was so obsessed in 
helping with the fight for Mahala’s life that 
he had no time to pay any attention to any 
one else. ; 
If he had been paying attention, he might 
have seen that there was something of a tum- 
ing in the tide of feeling concerning Mahala 
There had been many people who, in the 
beginning, had accepted the thought that 
because of her father’s disaster and her need 
for money, she might have done this thing, 
even as Junior had pityingly suggested to 
every one he could before leaving. ; 
But there were a number of people in the 
town, who, when they stopped to think fora 
few days, realized the fact that Mahala was 
not in financial extremity. Albert Rich had 
discovered a piece of land belonging to her. 
that with cleaning up and cultivation might 
become valuable. Jemima was furnishing her 
a roof. With her own efforts she was earning 
a comfortable living for herself and her mother. 
It was these people who began saying, at first 
tentatively and later with confidence, that the 
whole thing was another piece of dirty work 
on the part of the Morelands; that it was quilt 
impossible that the daughter of Mahlon ané 
Elizabeth Spellman should be a common thie! 
In the days that passed, while Mahala lay 
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muttering on her pillow, there were many 
Je who began making the journey to her 
door, and the door was as far as any of them 
ever traveled. Right there the face of Jemima, 
as coldly graven as any face of stone, met them, 
and Jemima did not mince words. as 

She said to Mrs. Williams flatly: “You’re 
about three weeks too late. The time you 
ought to have come and made a stand and 
done something was before that trial. You let 
things go on and let her be tortured to the 
breakin’-point, and now you want to know 
if there’s anything you can do! Let me tell 
you pretty flat that there ain’t!| What Mahala 
needs right now is cold baths and any nourish- 
ment she can take, and the loving care of 

ple who-understand her and sympathize 
with her, and that she’s gettin’ from me. If 
any of the rest of the folks is meditatin’ comin’ 
at this time of the day, you can tell ’em from 
me that I wish they’d stay away. They’re 
takin’ up time, and they’re usin’ strength that 
Mahala needs!” 

She shut the door with all the emphasis she 
dared—but her consideration was solely for 
the girl lying in the room in which her mother 
had lain for such a long time before her. Her 
heavy hair was unbound and spread over the 
pillow. Her body lay quiet; her head kept 
rolling back and forth; her hands picked at the 
covers or twisted together, and from her lips 
there came constantly a plaintive murmur: 
Where were all her friends? Had she no 
friends anywhere in the world? Sometimes 
she spent hours trying to convince her father or 
hermotherthatshe was not a thief. Sometimes 
she cried pitifully and begged the whole town 
to believe that it was impossible that she could 
have done the thing of which she was accused. 

Presently the greater part of the town began 
to believe this. Martin Moreland found he 
was meeting a look of cold questioning on the 
faces of men who always had been friendly. 
The pastor of the Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was a deacon, entered his room at ag t a , eae in an 
the bank, and several customers in the bank ha SUPPORT 
heard his voice distinctly as he said to Martin 
Moreland: j 

“T have the feeling that the life of this girl 
is endangered. If it is to be saved, it is upon 
your head to discover the necessary evidence 
to save it.” 

This was repeated over the town, and there 
were many who came to feel the same way. 
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You just pin the hooks on the drapes. Then you hook 
the drapes on the support! Valance, side drapes, lace 
or net curtains—all on the one Hook-on Drapery Sup- 
port! ~ Done in five minutes! Send for free booklet— 
“Drapes—and how to hang them.” 










































Perfect draperies for YOUR home—hung perfectly! The easiest thing to 
accomplish imaginable—with the Hook-on Drapery Support! The square, 
cornice effect; the sagless, evenly draped valance; the broad, smootfr front 
—every feature you ve wanted and hoped for is now available to you! 


Best of all, you have no casings to make, _fit any window; its solid, patented con- 
no careful fittings or laborious adjustments. struction prevents sagging and ‘gives the 
Two screws are provided witheach support Same effect as the costly, complex wooden 
—it will take you about two minutes to comice. All good dealers sell the Hook-on ; 
put up the support itself. Two dozen if your dealer poms supply you, send his 

. : j i name and $1.00 each for as many Hook- 
pin-hooks are also prov ided, FREE. The on Drapery Supports as you IF. require; 
drapes are hooked on intwo minutes more! sent prepaid and guaranteed satisfactory 
The Hook-on Drapery Support extends to —_—or your money refunded. 


HOOK-ON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1832 Ingersoll Street Philadelphia, Pa. 















































Arch’ts Patterson King Corp., New York 
City, used, on this Trumbull -House, Great 
Neck, L. I.,thelong 24-inch “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles finished in “Dixie White” 
on side walls and Moss Green “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles on roof. 

















‘OR once in her life Mahala was being the 

perfect lady that her mother had always 
exhorted her to be. She was lying still, having 
typhoid fever, undoubtedly from germs she 
had accumulated in the county jail where she 
drank avidly to quench a consuming thirst 
while she waited for Jason—having it quietly, 
ina way that her mother would have highly ap- 
proved had she been there to dictate exactly the 
manner in which a lady should have a fever. 

Sitting on the back steps, waiting to see if 
any service that he might render would 
develop, Jason said to Jemima early in Ma- 
hala’s illness: 

“T’ve been thinking. The money I put up for 
Mahala’s bail has been returned to me. I’ve 
4 notion to take some of it and fix up her 
house in the country so it will be ready for her 
to go to when she gets over this. There’s 
nobody here she’ll be interested in seeing. The 
change might give her something to think of; 
it might help her. How do you feel about it?” 

“T think,” said Jemima, “that it would be 
the very thing. I'll go with her, and we'll 
live together. We'll raise chickens and calves 
and pigs, and she’ll feel better, be stronger, 
than she would at what she’s been doin’.” 

So the two conspirators began a plot that 
ended in Jason finding a, new interest in life. 
He told Peter Potter what he was planning, 
and with his approval and his help Jason 
went at the work of rejuvenating the house 
and the piece of land that Mahlon Spellman 
had thought so worthless that he had even 
forgotten to mention that he ever had pur- 
chased it. 



















Patterson King Corp. are continually in many shades of greens, browns, reds 
designing houses of all sizes on which and grays, and in special ‘‘ Dixie White,” 
they invariably use the long 24-inch from which any color effect desired is 
“CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles for obtainable on both side walls and roofs i 


that delightful wide shingle effect on “CREO-DIPT™ Stained -Shingles are 


side walls. They select for the roof, : . ; 
“CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles in one | “ated tn. IGG and: Tee 
lengths for roofs and narrow shingle 


solid tone or in variegated colors. : : . . ] 
effect on side walls, and in 24-inch 
“CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles come __ length for wide shingle effectson side walls. 


If you want valuable suggestions fer architectural design for large or small homes, send 
$1.00 for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes of all sizes by noted architects. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices 1064 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: No. Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn. and Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock 
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(To be continued) 
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That Ypsilanti Furniture is outsell- 
ing by such a wide margin is very 
definitely due to the fact that it is 
better furniture and entitled to the 
preference exhibited by the women 
of the country. 


More than 3,000 furniture merchants sell Ypsi- 
Janti Furniture. We will be glad to give you 
the name of the merchant in your vicinity. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. # 
Ionia, Mich. ‘ 
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Reegand PURNITU 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 


A home study course in making your home 





EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 
: : Including 2 envelopes for each. 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. service write us for latest samples and correct 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration | forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 
101 Park Avenue New York City | Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


DRIVE IN AND OUT OF A WARM GARAGE ALL WINTER 
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epee the same comfort that 
tens of thousands did with their 
WASCO Systems during the past long 
drawn-out winter. Because of the pat- 
ented automatic regulation, no mat- 
ter how cold the night, your garage is 
always warm—your car, warm and 
dry, ready to start. 


THE WASCO REGULATES ITSELF ALL WINTER WITHOUT ATTENTION 


You only put on a little coal once a day. You DON’T touch the drafts. Our patented 
automatic regulator saves on coal and prevents costly freeze-ups. All cast iron hot 
water heater and radiators. Shipped all built—any handy man sets it up. NOT con- 
nected to city water. Prepare now for winter driving. 

Write today for Catalogue, Price List and names of nearby users. 


- W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co. 
INC. 

310 Eastwood Station 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Putting it Up to Mothe; 
(Continued from page 84) 


children? Is there any person more difficult 
| more exasperating, more of a trial to himself and 
every one else, than the grown-up baby? And 
yet, there lurks in motherhood the dangeroys 
desire to keep children, children. Oh, yes, every 
woman has it. The time when your children 
are little, confiding, helpless things lying in the 
curve of your arm, entirely dependent on the 
love and care that you are so eager to pour out 
is so pitifully short and so poignantly sweet 
So strong is your desire to prolong it that you 
let yourself believe it lasts much longer than 
it does. When, for the first time, Johnny or 
Mary starts off alone to school—Heavens 
what a pang is yours! It is the beginning of 
their independence, a proof that they are 
growing up. They are not all yours any more, 
Grudgingly, sorrowfully, you see them become 
more and more themselves, less dependent 
upon you. And perhaps you fight against it, 

“Mother, there’s a button off my middy 
blouse. Where’s a thread and needle?” a girl 
of sixteen called down over the banisters, one 
morning, in a house where I was visiting. 

“Oh, never mind, dear,” her mother an- 
swered. “I'll be right up to sew it on.” 

And turning to us, she excused herself with 
the laughing remark: “Helen actually thinks 
she could get that button on as it should be, 
but really she doesn’t know a thing about 
sewing. I’ve always done it for her, and she’s 
such a baby she doesn’t even know how to use 
a thimble.” 





Babying Your Daughter 

Do you think that mother was regretting 
Helen’s helplessness, that she was sharply 
critical of her daughter? Not at all! That 
mother was proud of her daughter, proud of 
her helplessness, proud that she, her mother, 
was so necessary to her. 

Now that is dangerous. That is just the 
sort of thing that the strange young man 
rightly blames for some of his trouble. Helen 
marries. She doesn’t know how to take care 
of herself, she doesn’t know how to do any- 
thing, because mother has always done every- 
thing for her. In other words, Helen is a 
mother’s baby. It ought to be considered 
just as embarrassing and undesirable for a girl 
to be a mother’s baby as it is for a boy. Of 
course, Helen can’t make a success of her 
marriage. Of course, she runs home to mother. 
What else is there for her to do? Her mother 
for years has arranged for just that. 

Does such a mother realize what she is 
doing? Does she realize the seriousness of it? 


|She may believe that mother-love is_ her 
| guiding principle. But actually, deep in her 
|love for her daughter, is an unsuspected ele- 


ment of selfishness. She wants to keep her 
daughter a baby, her baby. She resents the 
coming of the strange young man. Subcon- 
sciously, perhaps, she is not so sorry as she 


| might be when Helen’s marriage fails, because 





Helen comes home to her. Mother-love of that 
variety is a pitiful thing—pitiful, because it 1s 
bound to bring so much suffering on every one 
concerned. Sooner or later, Helen will have 
to learn to stand on her own two feet, to be an 
individual apart from her mother. No one 
can manage to be a mother’s baby all his life. 
Life demands something more than that. In 
trying to find herself, Helen discovers that she 
is pitted against her mother. ‘They are actually 
engaged in a bitter struggle. The older womai 
is fighting with all the intensity of her mother- 
hood to keep her child a child, but the younger 
woman is fighting for life—her own life, her 
own happiness. 

A happily-married woman once told me that 
she believed the success of her marriage Was 
largely due to a talk her mother had with her 
on the eve of her marriage. 

“My dearest daughter,” said that mother, 
“I am going to say to you something that may 
sound harsh, but some day you will know that 
I say it because of my love for you and my 
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desire for your happiness. When you 
leave this house tomorrow with your husband, 
[want you to feel that in the sense in which it 
is now your home, you have left it forever. 
Your father and I want you to come back 
often. We shall long to have you with us. 
But I want you to feel that your new home is 
your real home, that you have left behind the 
house of your childhood, and that together you 
and the boy you love are to build a new home 
that shall last.” ; 

Oh, of course, there are reasons for divorce. 
It is far better that some people should be un- 
married. Better yet, if they had never been 
married. But when divorces mount up by the 
thousands, every year more, isn’t it reasonable 
to suspect that there is something wrong with 
us? Is it possible that we are getting to be 
a race of quitters? 

If there is any one situation in life where 
good sporting blood is needed, it is in marriage. 
The stern, old institution of matrimony was 
never intended as a playground for mothers’ 
babies. Marriage is bound to be a fearful and 
wonderful undertaking. It is no child’s-play. 
It is concerned with the fundamental things of 
life—with love, with birth, with death. And 
he who would succeed in marriage must have 
faith and hope and an endowment of grit and 
endurance, the strength to laugh and lift and 
to “stick it.’ Marriage is worth sticking to. 
In nine cases out of ten it is worth everything 
you have to put into it. Life will never offer 
you a greater opportunity to create something 
beautiful, something noble and lasting, than it 
does when it offers you marriage. Can you 
afford to be a quitter? 

The young man who wrote the letter indi- 
cates delicately, but firmly, a fundamental 
difficulty that has to do with “living happily 
ever after.” It is the cause of many divorces. 
It is another angle of this mother’s-baby 
business. He touches it with restraint, with 

‘ good taste, but he knows what the trouble is, 
and that it is fundamental. In telling of his 
married life he writes, “My wife partly lived 
with me for two months.” And further in the 
letter, “Had my wife been told some of the 
things I believe every girl should know before 
her marriage, I believe some of our difficulties 
would not have occurred.” Those two re- 
marks hint at deep-lying roots of trouble, and 
it is trouble that is present in ninety percent 
of all the marriages that end in failure. 


The True Vision of Sex 

Any one who is at all observing or honest 
must admit that we are still a long way from 
an ideal attitude toward this fundamentally 
Important matter of the reJation of the sexes. 
Ignorance, a warped, unhealthful attitude 
toward it, a coating of false ideas in regard to it, 
the feeling that there is something bad about 
it, are common enough reactions. And they 
are to blame for an immense amount of misery. 
Probably no marriage was ever a real success 
unless the man and the woman shared a whole- 
some, clean-minded, large vision of this rela- 
tion, of its importance, its fundamental right- 
hess, naturalness, beauty. Tocome back to the 
letter of the strange young man, do you not find, 
between the lines, the suggestion’ that herein 
lay a cause for the failure of that marriage? 

Misunderstanding between men and women, 
all the unhappiness caused by ill-adjustment 
in marriage, is bound to go on until, gradually, 
the prevailing attitude toward sex undergoes 
a change. Just so long as there are men and 
women who believe that there is something 
wicked about it, that there is something to be 
ashamed of in it, they are sure to pass this 
feeling on to their children. They can not 
give them a wholesome conception of sex life 
unless they have it themselves. Every parent 
has a chance to test his honesty, his decency, 
his normality, by asking himself what he can 
tell his child about love, marriage, and the 
ae of children. If he finds he has reticences 
hc ot owe, the he cao 
alee : pre to his children without 
recs a ent, then he may be sure that there 

something wrong in his own attitude toward 












There is no Bed Spread 
Like the Dolly Madison 


D’ Madison Bed Spreads are 
unlike any other. Their un- 
usual texture and coloring not 
only beautify the bed, but 
transform the whole room. 
Combined with draperies, 
bureau scarfs, lamp shades, etc., 
of the same Dolly Madison 
Crinkle Cloth, they bring a 
quaint richness that cannot be 
duplicated by any other fabric. 
Indainty color combinations. Donot 
lose their lustre after washing and re- 
quire no ironing. 


Look for the label sewn in the corner 
to get the genuine Dolly Madison 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Manufacturers 
Philadelphia 
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Dolly Madison Spreads are 
sold only by the leading 
stores. If your dealer can't 
supply you, write us, giv- 
ing his name. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 
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DRESSMAKING 
MADE EASY 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly, right in your 
own home, during spare time, 
by a wonderfully simple and 
practical new method, how 
to plan and make all your 
iown and your children’s 
clothes and save half or 
(@imore on everything 

You can make your last 
geason’s dresses and suits 
iMfover into stylish new gar- 
‘iments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 

‘ Seal expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession and have a 
cozy, profitable shop of your own. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 


and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman's Institute can do for you. 


Soeliemticetionetioned TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 108-W, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 48-page booklet, ““Making Beautiful Clothes.” 
I am most interested in learning 

[} How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
() How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 


L) How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
(J How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


HOT WATER 
for every need 
* when you have a 


“HOLYOKE?” KER0sENE 


HOT WATER HEATER 
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Household’’ 






Enjoy this convenience at low cost. Simple 
to install and operate. Avoid the discomfort of 
a probable coal shortage. Hot Water in your 
home at any hour. 


SEE YOUR PLUMBER. If he cannot supply you, 
write us direct queen his name and we will see that you 
are supplied with full information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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—all need winter 
overcoats 


HEN the coal is in the cellar and 

screens are put away, will your 
home be ready to resist the icy hands 
of winter? 


The walls of the house protect the 
home—and they, too, must have pro- 
tection. Sealed beneath a coat of U.S. 
N. Deck Paint they will resist the sleet 
and snow and ice just as ships at sea 
resist the stormy Atlantic. Any paint 
can decorate. But when protection is 
desired, sea-tried paint should be used. 


Give your house a winter overcoat. 
Get U.S. N. Deck Paint from your 
dealer. Paint this fall and many win- 
ters will pass before its glowing colors 
fade, or its protecting coat will have to 
be renewed. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 
Boston Cleveland New York 


DECK PAINT 


———— 
ee 


eS BILLINGS CHAPIN 
DECOTAC ements 






For similar lasting beauty 
in stains, enamels or 
bronzes, ask for Decolac. 


Men, ships, houses 


| ain’t nothing’ but bein’ afraid of bein’ a old 
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|Putting it Up to Mother 


them. If that which is the expression of un- 
qualified love between a wife and a husband, 
and which leads to the birth of a child, is 
not a wonderful and beautiful and holy thing 
to you, then there is something the matter 


attitude, before you become responsible for a 
wrong vision of life on the part of your children. 

But a striking characteristic of the letter 
from the strange young man is that, without 
'a moment’s hesitation, he puts every thing 
|right up to mother. How about father? 
| Shouldn’t he have some share of the responsi- 
bility? 
| bringing up of the children? That’s just the 
trouble. Too often, father doesn’t. Haven’t 
you been in homes where you heard, like a 
constant refrain from father, the words, ‘Ask 
your mother.” 

Yes, but is that fair? 
mother or the children? 

Granted that motherhood is a miraculous 
thing, it sometimes seems that in the effulgence 
of the halo that is painted about motherhood, 
| the importance of fatherhood is sadly over- 
looked. Sometimes father is granted a hand 
in the bringing up of the boys, but in the case 
of daughters—hands off! Mother 
powerful there. This is a big mistake. Every 
child has a right to two parents. Especially 
in this matter of sex education is the father’s 
responsibility just as great as that of the 
mother. It is often admitted that father 
plays an important part in the lives of his sons. 
But what of his daughters? 
there has been greatly underestimated. 


Is it fair to father or 





woman said, “I see how he influenced my whole 
life. From babyhood up, I thought of him as 


with you. Find out what it is; change your '- 


Shouldn’t he have a hand in the | 


is all- |} 


His influence | 


“When I think of my father,” a young | 





all a man should be. My ideal of marriage 


| was based on the happy married life of my | 
| father and mother, who were partners as well | 
I believed marriage was like that. | 
When I was old enough to marry, I naturally | 


| as lovers. 


judged men by my father. There was no 


father had set for me. 


I believe is natural to all daughters who admire 
their fathers. The happiness of my marriage 
is largely due to the fact that my father gave 


and my father and mother together made me 
believe in the possibility of an ideal marriage.” 

The letter of the strange young man leads 
those who read the lines and between the lines 
into many paths and by-paths of thoughtful- 
ness. Certainly not all the responsibility for 
happiness in marriage should be put on the 
| shoulders of mother. The strange young man 
| and the girl and father must come in for their 
| full share. But for fathers and mothers his 
| letter suggests these questions: Will your son 
|or your daughter be prepared for marriage 
| when it comes? Are they the sort who can 
| undertake a big, new job, shoulder a lot of 





| responsibility, see the other fellow’s point of 
| view, do good team-work? 
; on your answers! 


The Joy of Being Fifty 


So much depends 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Many’s de night dat a young gal lies 
awake a-plannin’ how she’s gwine to lead some 
balky man up to de proposing p’int, an’ 
wonderin’ whedder she’d better pull some 
vamp stuff, or look dat meek an’ mild dat 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouf. Furdermo’, | 
she gits dat tired of wearin’ a angel smile 
ev’ry time any he-thing comes aroun’, dat dere 


maid dat keeps her from settin’ de dog on de | 
lot of lazy loafers dat sets on her parlor chairs, | 
an’ eats her cake an’ chicken fixin’s, but never | 
| courts. | 


| ‘An’ after a woman is done toled a man to | 


| danger that I would fall in love with a man | 
who could not measure up to the standard my | 
This was no morbid | 
father-love on my part, but an attitude which | 


me standards by which to choose a husband, | 








Do You Want 
Pleasant Part-Time 
Work that Pays Well? 


Could You Use 
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It Pays from the Start 
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Mrs. Fannie H. Jones of Missouri 
has devoted her leisure to our work 
for more than twelve years. Sheis 
one of thousands of women who solve 
their financial problems by our plan. 







































































If you need extra 
money for essentials 
or would like some 
for occasional little 
extravagances, do 
not deprive yourself 
of the things you 
want, but seize the 
opportunity we offer 
you to earn the 
money you need. 
The work is interest- 
ing, easy and highly 
profitable. 
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Even if you have never 
earned a penny before 
you will be able to take 
up this work and begin 
earning money at once. 
You need no capital. 
We start you and are al- 
ways at your service to 
inthe make your work 
easy and profitable. 
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the coupon to-day. 
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If It’s Marked 
A. P. W.— It’s Clean 


The A. P. W. line of Quality Toilet 
Paper Products includes Onliwon 
Paper Towels and six brands of 
toilet paper—suiting every preference 
as to paper and price, ranging from 
the big value 5 and 10c rolls to the 
2500-sheet, extra fine quality, “Satin 
Tissue” roll. 


No matter where you may buy 
toilet paper or paper towels, if the 
package bears the animated paper 
dolls carrying the letters A. P. W. 
you are assured immaculate cleanli- 
ness in materials and. in making. 


Clean Spruce logs, plus pure water 
from our own wells, plus a clean, 
sunlighted plant—this is the manu- 
facturing formula which, for over 
fifty years, has made A. P. W. Quality 
Toilet Paper Products preferred by 
careful buyers everywhere. 


The A. P. W. Paper Company are 
the manufacturers of Onliwon Paper 
Towels and these brands of. toilet 
papers: A. P. W. Satin Tissue; Cross 
Cut; Fort Orange; Pure White; Bob 
White and Onliwon. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 


For ten cents and wrapper from any 
W. roll we will send, postpaid, 
beautiful doll, reproducing in three 
colors, the original A. P. W. doll 
character illustrated (on cloth ready 
to be stuffed). 


ran 


QUALITY TOILET PAPER PRODUCTS 


de altar, her troubles ain’t ended, beca’se 
dere’s mighty few husbands in dese days dat 
stays tied to de hitchin’ post onless deir 
wives keeps a eye on ’em. An’, anyway, de 
wives is always skeered dat deir husbands is 
gwine to break loose if some good-looking 
skirt comes fluttern’ along dat way, an’ dat’s 
why women in de thutties an’ de forties has to 
be up an’ doin’. 

“Yas’m, ef dere’s one poor, hard-worked 
woman in dis world, hit’s de middle-age 
woman what’s tryin’ to bring up a fambly of 
chillern wid one hand, an’ hold on to a girlish 
figger wid de odder, an’ who has to double 
on doin’ de cookin’, an’ washin’, an’ ironin’, 
an’ tryin’ to look lak a fascinator, an’ who’s 
skeered to death dat she’ll lose her husband’s 
affections e’vy time she gits a gray hair, or 
anodder wrinkle at de corner of her eyes, or 
puts on one mo’ pound of flesh. 


“TTIT ain’t no wonder dat dey talks about de 
roarin’ forties, for most women salts ’em 
down in de brine of deir tears, but at fifty dat’s 
all past an’ done wid. At fifty you gives up 
de man struggle, for you is got a husband or 
you ain’t never gwine to git one; an’ ef you is 
got a husband, you is got him for keeps or 
you is done said farewell to a good riddance. 
At fifty you don’t worry none “bout keepin’ yo’ 
husband’s affections by trvin’ to look an’ act 
lak a flapper, for you is done found out dat 
you can’t hold a man by a corset-string, so 
you eats what you laks, and wears what you 
pleases, an’ hit don’t matter to you, nor 
nobody else, whedder you gits to look lak a 
feather-bed or a livin’ skeleton. 
“For ef yo’ husband loves you when you is 
fifty, he don’t love you becase he thinks you is 
a livin’ picture. He loves you becase yo’ 


hands is got corns on ’em workin’ for him. | 
He loves you becase you is got hump-shoul- | 
He | 


dered fightin’ back to back wid him. 
loves you for de cradles you has bent over, 
an’ maybe de little coffin you has wept over 
togedder. 

“An’ a lot of us women of fifty have got 
husbands dat we se done tried out, an’ found 


out dat dey is des as faithful as a yellow | 
dog under a wagon, an’ we’se got de kind of | 


love dat we’se done tried out, an’ dat has stood 
de wear an’ de tear of thutty years, an’ dat’s 
somethin’ dat no young woman has. 

“An’ when a woman’s fifty, she’s got time 
to set down an’ enjoy herself a little. She’s 
done her job. She’s done raised her chi!lern, 


and dey’s done gone about deir business, an’ | 
she can sort of set on de sideline, an’ have de | 
fun of sp’iling her granchillern, which you can’t | 
do when you are deir parient an’ has got to do | 


yo’ duty by ’em. 

“An’ when all is said, fifty ain‘t so old. 
des de halfway house. 
mo’ health an’ strength den dan dey ever had 
befo’. An’ ef a woman is ever gwine to have 
any sense she’s got it den, for she’s done been 
to de school of life an’ learned her lesson, an’ 
she’s found out dat dere ain’t no use in wor- 
ryin’, an’ dat somehow things is mighty apt 
to come out right in de wash. 

“Best of all, fifty is a sort of a blanket 
excuse dat you can use, goin’ an’ comin’, for 
dcin’ de things dat you want to do, an’ for 
leavin’ undone de things dat you don’t want 
to do, becase you can plead youth one way, 
an’ age de odder way. When hit comes to 
goin’ on an excursion, or to de movies, or 
gittin’ a new frock, I’m as young as de young- 
est, an’ I can go ontil I leaves my own gran- 
daughter pantin’ at de post. 

“But when hit comes to settin’ up wid Sis 
Malaria, what has enjoyed po’ health for 
forty years, or gittin’ up an eyster supper for 
de benefit of de [-Will-Arise society, or mindin’ 
de neighbors’ babies whilst deir ma’s go traips- 
ing de compartment stores, why, I says I’se 
too old to ondertake dem jobs. Let de 
young folks do ’em. 

“Dat’s why I says dat fifty is de grandest 
age dere is fora woman. Fifty! Hit ain’t a 
age. Hit’s a graft, dat I means to hold onto 

| ontil I’se eighty.” . 
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Can you dine 
on rich food and 
escape tooth trouble? 


ROBABLY you can’t. Bad as 
modern food is for the teeth, 
it is even worse for the gums. 


So modern food is today attacking teeth 
from two angles, directly and through the 
gums, 


And the spread of pyorrhea and other 
infections is attributed, by the dental pro- 
fession, to the weakening of the gum struc- 
ture, 


How to clean teeth and 
protect your gums 


Ipana Tooth Paste not only cleans your 
teeth, but keepsthe gums firm and healthy. 
Thousands of dentists have written us to 
tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana, 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. . 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


In generous tubes, 
at all drugand 
department 
stores—50c. 


Bristol- 
Myers 
Co. 

47 RectorSt. 
New York, 
N. 


Kindly send me 
atrial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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Waffles and 
Griddle Cakes 


AGNER 
AR.EW 


The name Wagner is on 
every piece of Wagner Ware. 
The Waffle Irons are made 
in various sizes both low 
and high frames and in cast 
iron and cast aluminum— 
Wire handles when wanted. 
There are also Twin Waffle 
Irons for large families and 
a larger one for hotel use. 
Wagner Griddles both in 
wood and metal handles in 
cast iron and cast alumi- 
num—Also a bailed Griddle 
and a long Griddle for hotels. 


* 






FFLES that are crisp, aelicate, 

appetizing and wholesome—make 

them easily, quickly, inexpensively 
in the Wagner Waffle Iron. This is the 
original ball-bearing iron—the standard 
for a quarter of a century. 


Pancakes—all that they should be— 
tender, flavory, rich, light and free from 
grease! Make them on a Wagner Griddle. 


Wagner Waffle Irons and Griddles are 
everywhere giving a new ‘‘goodness’’ to 
mother’s favorite recipes. ‘They are made 
in both cast aluminum and cast iron— 
beautifully finished—Wagner Ware the 
“finest cooking utensils in the world!’ 


Seni for literature 


The Wagner Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 53, Sidney, Ohio 


“Makers of Wagner Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils.” 


AGNE 


CAST 


AR. 
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“Going to London to see 


the Queen” 
(Continued from page 20) 


throne room, where the Gentlemen-at-; 
were grouped asa guard around the two thrones 
and here the Kingand Queen took their places 
with the Princess Mary, the Marquis and Mar. 
chioness of Carisbroke, and the Infanta Eulalia 
of Spain behind them, to receive their guest: 
First came the presentation of the members of 
the diplomatic and official circles, who after. 
ward took their appointed places not far from 
Their Majesties in the throne room—a throne 
glittering with beautiful jewels, with gold and 
silver lace and spangled tulle, with decorations 
and orders of every country, with medals an¢ 
brilliant braid. And then the presentations ¢/ 
the general circle began. 


Presented at Court 


The throne room is a large, oblong apart 
ment, its walls simply decorated in white 
and gold, with a few priceless tapestries hang- 
ing on them; tiers of seats, covered in crimson 
brocade, rising on all four sides of an open 
space in the center; and a pipe-organ at the 
end opposite that where the crimson-draped 
thrones stand. In single file, the ladies 
to be presented (gentlemen are not presented 
at Courts, but at Levees) enter by a door at 
the right of the organ, walk slowly past it 
and out of a door at its left, into a corridor 
which runs the length of the throne room 
on the left-hand side. Then they approach 
the throne room again by a door at the left 
of the thrones. Here each candidate pauses 
while two Gentlemen-in-Waiting take her 
train, which up to this time she has carried 
over her left arm, and spread it out carefully 
and at exactly the right angle on the floor 
behind her; then she steps inside and hands 
the little card with the words “Being pre- 
sented Lady (or Mrs. or Miss) So and So” to 
the first Gentleman-in-Waiting inside the door; 
and he hands it down the line of the four 
others who stand between her and the 
throne until—wonderfully timed—she hears 
her name being called in a loud, clear voice 
exactly at the moment when she courtesies 
before the King. After this she takes three 
or four steps to the right, and courtesies before 
the Queen; then, walking still to the right, 


| but with her head turned toward the left, she 


reaches the door at the other side of the 


| thrones, feels, as she walks out of it, her train 
| being gently laid back on her arm—and 


suddenly realizes that the presentation is over! 
“And what does it all feel like?” Well, it 
felt, to me at least, much less complicated and 
much more enjoyable than I expected! 
Every detail is so carefully and minutely 
carried out, every one in attendance is so kind 
and helpful and experienced, that it would, 
I should say, be a very nervous or socially 
untrained woman who would run the slightest 
danger of making a mistake, or even of feeling 
anxious or unhappy while she was doing the 
right thing. ; 
The spectacle of this British Court is, of 
course, not only the most beautiful and 
brilliant thing of the kind in the world, but it 
is also the most perfect and complete. butt 
is much more than that. There is an atmos 
phere of dignity and deliberation about tt 
which increases its beauty a hundred-fold an¢ 


| which forms the basis, I believe, for the entire 


enjoyment of its guests. In spite of the large 
number—there were eight hundred at ts 
particular Court—there is no noise, no Col 
fusion, no crowd, no haste. There is room 
for everybody and time for everybody, and 
everybody seems to be made genuinely and 
personally welcome. I never shall forget the 
sweet and gracious and cordial dignity of the 
bow and smile with which the Queen acknowl 
edged my courtesy. I could not take my 
eyes off her face—a face much lovelier than 
her photographs give us the slightest idea ol— 


| in my slow passage out of the throne room; 


and neither, in like measure, shall I cezse 
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“Going to London to see 
the Queen” 


remember gratefully the friendliness of the 
Yeoman of the Guard, stationed outside, from 
whom, quailing slightly before his firmly-held 
spear and stiffly-puffed uniform, I inquired the 
way to the supper-room. : 

“The supper-rooms downstairs are open 
now, madam. But it’s sometimes a bit hard 
to get back upstairs, once you go down. — If 
you'd wait a little like, here, till the King 
comes out—it won’t be long—there’ll be one 
open on this floor, too. And you could sit 
quite easy in that chair, and watch the crowd, 
if you'll excuse me for suggesting it, madam. 
Your first Court? Well, I’ve been seeing 
them for years—often I’ve wished some of my 
friends could see them, too, for they’re a great 
sight. Yes, indeed. Thank you, madam.” 

T took the friendly advice, and sat down 
“quite easy” watching the gorgeous pageantry 
of the scene before me until the upstairs 
supper-room was open. Then I joined some 
friends and “talked it over”—which, after all, 
is half the fun of any party, even one at 
Buckingham Palace—while I ate an excellent 
and, I must confess, a very hearty meal, for I 
had had neither tea nor dinner. And finally, 
still “quite easy,” I found that Mrs. Keyes’ 
footman had been summoned to the palace 
door as I went into the dressing-room to get 
my wraps, so there was not an instant’s delay 
in leaving. Almost before I knew it, I was 
back at my hotel again, taking off my white 
and silver finery, and wishing a little— 
for I suppose there must always be a tiny fly 
even in the clearest ointment—that Harry and 
the children and some of you girls could see it 
and tell me you thought it was pretty and 
becoming; realizing, too, that this was the 
third time I had prepared—and laid away— 
a white veil: for my First Communion; for my 
wedding; and now for Court—all such great 
though such utterly different events, standing 
out like landmarks in my life, approached with 
a good deal of forethought and some fore- 
boding, and all, in the fulfillment, so much 
more joyous than I had dared to hope. 


Invited to Ascot 

Presentation at Court is, of course, the 
“Open Sesame’? to everything which, in a 
social sense, a woman can possibly wish to do; 
so the next imposing-looking envelope which 
reached me, though scarcely less thrilling, did 
not give me quite so much of a shock. It 
contained a voucher for a lady’s badge to the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot, and the following 
note; 

“St. James’s Palace, 

Viscount Churchill presents his compli- 
ments, and segs to point out that if Vouchers 
are exchanged for Passes at Ashton’s Library 
(according to directions printed on them) 
great crowding and delay will be avoided on 
arrival at the Races. 

“Also, that Ladies and Gentlemen arriving 
by train will then be enabled to proceed 
through the grounds of Ascot Heath House to 
the Royal Enclosure. 

“He requests that any Voucher not required 
may be returned to him IMMEDIATELY as they 
are under no circumstances transferable.” 

The last piece of information contained in 
this missive was, for me at least, entirely 
superfluous. I should almost as soon have 
thought of “transferring” my diamond neck- 
lace to another woman. And, though slightly 
chilled at the cheery information given me by 
my English friends that I must wear a “pretty, 
lacy frock—what you’d use for a summer 
garden-party at home, you know,” since I 
have been comfortable only when attired in 
serge and fur since reaching London, I re- 
frained Irom any tactless comments upon the 
difference in British and American viewpoints 
as to what constitutes warm weather, gritted 
my _chattering teeth, and presented my 
cherished voucher at the proper time and 
place 

\nd, on the opening day of the races, in spite 























ABOVE Food cells before the explosion 
BELOW Food cells after the explosion. Magnified 140 times 





Steam-Exploded 


Grains puffed to airy globules 


Food cells broken—easy to digest 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains steam-exploded. Over 
125 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 

The food cells are thus broken for easy digestion. 
elements are fitted to feed. 

This is the process invented by Professor A. P. Anderson. 


The whole grain 


Airy, flaky—8 times normal size 


The grains are airy globules, toasted, thin and crisp. The nut-like flavor 
makes them food confections. 
Thus whole grains are made tempting. No cereal dainties can surpass 
these. In millions of homes Puffed Grains have given these supreme foods 
a multiplied delight. 


Minerals—vitamines—bran 


These fascinating foods urge children 
to eat more whole grains and more milk. 
And those supply essentials without which 
children cannot thrive. 

Whole wheat supplies 12 needed min- 
erals which growing children must have. 
Also the daily need of bran. Milk supplies 
the vitamines—all three. 


Serve Puffed Grains with cream and 
sugar. Mix in every dish of fruit. Crisp 
and douse with melted butter for hungry 
children between meals. Use like nut 
meats in home-made candy and as garnish 
on ice cream, 

Keep ever handy and children will eat 
in a dozen ways, morning, noon and night. 
And that insures the food essentials count- 
less children lack. 


* The Quaker Oats Company 
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p et 
Chells How to Have 
Real Heating Comfort 
¥ <<\* 


For 38 years the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator has proved its 
value by providing greater 
comfort, convenience and 
economy in home heating. 


Half a million are in use 
throughout the world serving 
dependably year after year. 
A luxury that is a necessity, 
And its comfort and conveni- 
ence cost you less than nothing 
because it lasts long and re- 
pays its purchase price many 
times, Saves ¥ to }4 on fuel, 
Maintains a uniform temper- 
ature at all times. Operates 
automatically, saves work 
and worry. Get the whole 
story from free booklet,‘* The 
Convenience of Comfort’’. 
Write for it today. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
# 2764Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


Service Branches in twenty 
principal cities. 


The Af INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 











DOOR 
SILENCER 





SILENCE those slamming, rattling Coors 
with Lewis Door Silencers—made of dur- 
able, highest quality resilient rubber. 


Loop ends slip over knobs—instantly put 
on or taken off. Door held slightly ajar, 
affording ideal ventilation and privacy. 


Used in thousands of hospitals, institutions, 
and homes. For sale by all good furniture, 
hardware, and drug stores or sample 
Silencer sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of 50c and dealer’s 
name. Write Dept. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Needlework Supplement No.2 


Anne Orr’s new designs for filet and 


cross-stitch. Attractive gift sugges- 
tions. 5c postpaid. Good House- 
keeping, 119 West 40th St., N. ¥.C. 


| tally-hos and motors drawn up on either side 





magnificent ermine cloak, and, like her mother, 
smiling and bowing with a sweet and cordial | 
dignity; then another carriage—and another— 
and another—and still others curving out of 
sight at last around a great bed of rhododen- 
drons near the entrance to the Royal Box, 
decorated with pink hydrangeas and tall lilies, 
erected in the middlesof the Royal Enclosure. 
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“Going to London to see 
the Queen” 


of the fact that it was typical of an English 
June—that is, cold and foggy and drizzling— 
I put on my best bib and tucker with a firmness 
of determination not to disgrace my dis- 
tinguished hosts by failing to appear in gala 
attire which—I hope—did credit both to my 
Virginian birth and my New England upbring- 
ing. Miraculously, I was rewarded: I did not 
catch double pneumonia, or ruin my favorite 
hat, for the sun came out before I reached 
Ascot—not, of course, the way it does in Italy, 
with a hot, triumphant brilliance, but hesi- 
tatingly, shiftingly, palely, and faintly warm. 
However, asit was the first time that I had seen 
even a shaft of it since I left Paris, I welcomed 
it with more enthusiasm than I should have 
thought possible a month ago, and responded 
politely to the comments being made all around 
me that it wasa glorious day. And glorious in 
one sense it certainly was. I know practically 
nothing of the technicalities of racing; so of the 
fine points of that part of the event I can tell 
you little or nothing—only that His Majesty’s 
“Knight of the Garter” won the third race— 
the “Coventry Stakes’—amid great general 
rejoicing, and Aga Khan’s **Mumtaz Mahal” 
the sixth— “Queen Mary’s stakes’ —by more 
than ten lengths, with a laughing jockey turn- 
ing back as if to see whether his competitors 
were still on the course at all just before he 


finished—a triumph as exciting as a home run | 


in baseball—and that the ‘Star Contests” —for 
the Gold Vase on the first day and the Gold 
Cup on the third—were very thrilling indeed. 
But as a spectacle it certainly was the most 
“glorious” thing in the way of sports that I 
have ever seen or ever expect to see, and I do 
not wonder that it is world-famous as such: the 
fragrant, long turf, as soft and brilliantly green 
as bright moss; the long rows of coaches and 





of the snowy white fence along the course; the 
striped tents of the private clubs where lunch | 
was served (at the Marlborough Club, where I 
had mine, the stripes were very wide, pale 
green and white, with baskets of geraniums and 
drooping vines hung along the openings at the 
sides), the festive tea at Torwood, the lovely 
country-house near the track which the Post 
Wheelers took for Ascot Week; the wonder- 
ful clothes in the Royal Enclosure—every man 
in a tall hat (many of them pale gray felt 
instead of black silk) and cutaway, every 
woman in an exquisite “creation,” leaf-green 
and mauve the predominating colors, the East 





Indians, of whom there are usually a good 
many at gatherings of this sort in England, in 
vivid turbans or gauzy scarfs, the foresters 
acting as guards in green velvet and gold lace. 


The Royal Procession 

But most of all, the “Royal Procession” was 
“glorious.” Promptly at one o’clock it ap- 
peared, dimly, in the distance, beyond the 
cleared length of the New Mile. Then it began 
to take color and shape—to sweep into sight— 
to swing down the wide course. First came 
three mounted policemen, next two outriders 
in scarlet livery riding on white horses, then 
their Majesties, with the Prince of Wales and 
their third son, Prince George, riding in the 
first of the long line of beautiful open landeaus 
drawn by four gray horses, the postillions in the 
Ascot livery of blue coats with scarlet sleeves, 
white breeches, and black jockey caps. In the 
second carriage, drawn by bay horses, and 
preceded by more outriders and more postillions 
in scarlet livery, rode the Princess Mary 
(with her husband, Viscount Lascelles, and 
two guests) wrapped, like her mother, in a 
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Banishes 
“‘Squeaks’”’ and ‘‘Sticks”’ 


Hear the hinge that squeaks its protest 
every time you open the door—the 
window pulley that tells the neighbors 
whenever you let in a breath of air. 






Note the lock that always sticks when 
you are in a hurry. 





All annoying ‘‘squeaks’’ and ‘‘sticks”” 
vanish like dew under a noonday sun 
when you use 


© 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


Every housekeeper has many daily uses for 3-in- 
One—for properly oiling sewing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, washing machine motor, talking machine; 
the children’s toys and skates. It’s all pure oil. No 
grease or grit, Won't evaporate or gum. 















Acall good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-0z. bottles, 
Also in 3-0z. Handy Oi! Cans. 





FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary 
of Uses, Write for both on a postal, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 LE. William St. New York City 

















Electric Duplex Kitchenette 
Style 209, $8.50 






‘Two heats. 
Cooks an 
toastsat 
the same 
time Nick- 
el-piated. 
Guaranteed 




























Upright Toaster, $4.50 


Nickel-plated. Self-adjusting side 
brackets. Fibre feet and handles. f 
Guaranteed. Atall good 
department stores or wri 
to us. 


















Send for Catalogue. 
Redtop Electric Co. Inc 
8 West 19th Street, New York |} 
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ece 0 ‘urniture 
BEN ERAT UTILITY. 
ease of action, absolute 
noiselessness. Write now 
for. descriptive pampble' 
and dealer's name. 


Combination Products Co. 
9 504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago 
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Something of the gaiety and leisure and 
splendor of another age seemed to envelope it 
all like a glittering, far-flung mantle, and I shall 
be glad all my life that, for two days of Ascot 
Week a corner of that mantle was wrapped 
around me! 

Next to going to Court and going to Ascot, 
I wanted most of all, of course, to go to the 
House of Commons; so I was delighted when 
cards reached me first for the Members’ 
Gallery, and then for the Speaker’s own 
private gallery. With my usual good luck 
it seemed as if the subjects which I should 
have especially chosen to have come up were 
the ones under discussion. First of all, I 
heard a good deal about soldiers’ pensions 














A Surface of 
Wondrous Gloss 


Granite lends 
Rock of Ages itself to a 
polish of intense and enduring 
brilliance. The fine grain and 
rich, mellow gray color of Rock 
of Ages are shown to best ad- 
vantage under a surface of this type. 









so familiar that I might almost have closed 
my eyes and believed myself in the Senate 
again. The similarity of the difficulties 
which England and America both seem to 
be experiencing in regard to these two problems 
is quite enough to convince me—though I 
was actually not in very much need of con- 
viction—that they can not be blamed upon any 
political party or any nation, as so many people 
seem to think, but that they are world con- 
ditions, which the whole world must meet 
and endeavor to improve, but for which no 
one part of the world is responsible. 


your family 
Choose now memorial, and 


specify Rock of Ages. 







Our Certificate of Perfection is 
your guarantee of quality. 
Request it when placing order. 






Illustrated Booklet “H’” Upon Request 





Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Co. 
Quarriers . 
Montpelier, Vermont 







Visiting the House of Commons 


Next came the installation of the new “Lady 
Member,” Mrs. Philipson, more generally 








successful career on the stage before 
}married, and her own name has stuck. 






occupying seats in the: House of Commons 
have succeeded their husbands: Lady Astor 

} upon Viscount Astor’s promotion to the House 

| of Lords; Mrs. Wintringham upon Mr. Wint- 

ringham’s death; and Mabel Russell because, 
through some unfortunate and unintentional 
disregard of a technicality on the part of his 
; managers, Mr. Philipson slightly exceeded the 
amount which he could legally disburse for 
| election expenses, and was unseated—where- 
upon she promptly began the campaign over 
|again. She was a most attractive and winning 
| little figure, in her dark-blue, mushroom hat 
and simple, blue dress with white collar and 
cuffs, as she came into the beautiful Chamber 
between Colonel Leslie Wilson and Sir Thomas 

Inship, the Solicitor General, at exactly the 

moment when the Speaker, black-robed, 

white-wigged, seated in a great, throne-like, 
canopied chair which is as different from our 

Speaker’s Chair as anything you can possibly 

imagine, calmly began to say, “Members 

desiring to take their seats—”’ and made the 

three low, deliberate bows which are required 

at this ceremonial before she signed her name 

,and took her place. There is a great deal 

more etiquette in the House of Commons 
than in Congress. No member ever leaves 
or enters the Chamber, for instance, without 
bowing to the Speaker, but on the other hand, 
clapping and cheering are not forbidden, 
and on this occasion both the crowded floor 
and the crowded galleries fairly rocked with 
enthusiasm, while the constant call of “Hear, 
hear’”’—the expression of approval—through- 
out the delivery of all speeches is another 
British touch which I can imagine might be 
very encouraging to drooping Senators speak- 
ing for five hours on end to the uninterrupted 
echoes of their own voices! 

Within the week following the seating of 
Mabel Russell two bills passed their third read- 
ing—which means that they next go to the 
House of Lords and, if passed there, promptly 
250 FIFTH AVENUE become law—which it seems almost incredible 

NEW YORK | were not on the English Statute books long 

| ago: one giving a wife the right to divorce her 

| husband for unfaithfulness alone, without being 
. : —— | obliged to prove that he had been cruel to her 

Invitations, Announcements, Ete. | 2nd deserted her as well (he, of course, has 

100 hand-engraved, including | always been able to divorce her for unfaith- 
8 ee See 'fulness alone, but the inconsistency of this 
never seems to have dawned on the English legis- 

lative mind before!) ; and the other legitimatizing 


















Shade 
is as good 
as its 


Poller 
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(77 SHADE ROLLERS 
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\ WINDOW SHADE FABRICS 
‘i Established 1860 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO, 
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$5.00. 











¢ 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
- OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1060 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











and inadequate housing, and all this sounded | 


called ‘Mabel Russell”—for she had a very | 
she 
It | 
j}is a curious fact that all three women now | 






The Delaware 


A Beauty Spot 
in Every Home! 


The Spinet desk combines | 
beauty and usefulness more per- {| 
fectly than any other furnishing © 
in the home. Associated as it is 
with the Colonial history of this } 
country, the Spinet desk holds a 
warm spot in the hearts of all 
real Americans. 





Shaw Spinets are actual beauty 


spots in the nation’s homes, yet |} 
they are wholly practical; the 
“private offices” of thousands of 4 
women. p 
Handsomely designed in many | 
sizes and styles, soundly con- Fl 

i= 


structed and beautifully finished, 
Shaw Spinets are made to satisfy 
every taste at prices that appeal. 
Send for “A Beauty Spot in Every 
Home.” It will interest you. Write 
Dept. 19. giving name of your local 
furniture dealer. 


H. E. SHAW Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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ROBINSON'S 
BARLEY 
roc 


Babies Thrive 


ona diet of milk diluted with barley water made 


“ ROBINSON’S 


“Patent” Barley 


In the case of young children it is very beneficial 
in preventing theclottingof milk in the stomach, 
and is readily digested. 


For sale by druggists and grocers 


Write for booklet of in- 


FREE terest to Mothers and Ex. 


pectant Mothers. Address Dept. B 35 


J. & J. COLMAN (U. S. A.) LTD. 
90 West Broadway, New York 





In using advertisements see page 4 163 








Into the Mending 


Basket? No! 


hey’re Parker-Knit 

School Stockings and 

50% heavier in knee, 
heel and toe! 


They’re trim looking and 
true to size—you haven’t 
seen such value in chil- 
dren’s hose for years. Send 
35c if your dealer cannot 
supply you, for sample pair, 
giving size and choice of 
black or cordovan. 





4 
ee; Heel and Toe 
Parker Hosiery Mitt & Dye 
Works, Inc. 
Dept. B, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 





Thurston’s 


Hand , 


Cream 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Women with beautiful complexions are beautiful 
The same is true of the hands. Beauty of the hands 
is not @ matter of shape or size, but of skin texture. 
You, like most women of today—regardless of posi- 
tion—doubtless do most of your own housework. 

Do your hands become rough and red? THURSTON’S HAND 
CREAM will not only soften the hands, but will whiten them 
also, and keep them soft and white all the time. This prep- 
eration is not sold in drug stores; it is sent direct to you by the 
manufacturer; and your money will be returned if you are not 
entirely vieased with it. It is sold at $1.00 the jar. Once you 
try it you will not want ever to be without it. Send check or 
money-order for $1.00 and a full sized if, of this remarkable 
cream will be sent to you postpaid. you prefer, we will 
send it C O. D. an ostman. The book: 
** Beautiful Hands’’ ter, 
he bands. 


WILLIAM R. THURSTON 
33 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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| Europe—Ida A. R. Wylie, whose stories we 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


| tender, and human; and the possessor of it 
|is a lovely, fresh-faced, bright-eyed woman 
| with bobbed hair and a slim, boyish figure, 


| me the crowning touch to my visit to England 


| “Going to London to see 
the Queen” 


children born out of wedlock upon the sub- 
|sequent marriage of their parents—though | 
an unfortunate reservation—that only the 
children of parents who were both unmarried 
could be so benefited—was at the last moment 
| included in the framing of the bill: that is, the 
| child of an unmarried girl and a married man 
later divorcing or divorced by his wife, and 
marrying the baby’s mother, can still never 
| become legitimate in England until this law 
is amended or another one passed. The view- 
point expressed in the remark of Captain | 
Bowyer, who was in charge of the bill, that | 
while he knew of no way in which legislation 
could be passed to wipe out adultery, it was 
certainly possible to legislate to protect 
| innocent children brought into the world under 
|a shadow through no fault of their own, 
that they might not need to go through life 
staggering under the weight of the bar sinister, 
seems to me the only sane and enlightened | 
one which we can take in this day and genera- 
tion. It is certainly the one which nearly 
every civilized nation in the world has already 
taken or is rapidly approaching, and with the 
deep admiration and respect which I have 
always felt for the English, I am thankful to 
see them no longer in the rearguard of the 
great allied army marching forward with one 
battle cry—the cherishing of children. 











Meeting Delightful People 


But I have, after all, wandered off to 
“causes” —in spite of all my good intentions to 
the contrary! So I will wander back—as 
seems quite natural from the House of Com- 
mons!—to luncheon at Lady Astor’s, where 
Lord Robert Cecil—a grave, kindly man, 
with a wonderfully fine and intellectual face— 
was the guest of honor; to luncheon at the 
| Post Wheelers’-—almost like a Washington | 
party, with our Ambassador to Spain, Mr. 
| Moore, and Senator and Mrs. Johnson of 
California, and Ex—oh, how I hate to write the 
“ex” in this case!—Senator and Mrs. Freling- 
| huysen of New Jersey and Madame Grouitch 
“among those present;”’ to a dinner given for 
Madame Montessori, the woman who, as the 
chairman of the evening, Sir James Crichton 
Browne, wittily put it “introduced mental | 
vitamins into education;’”’ to dinner at the 
P-E-N Club (poets—editors—novelists) meet- 
ing the greatest English authors of the day; to 
dinner with the one woman to whom I asked to 
have a letter of introduction when I started to 








have enjoyed together, over and over again, in 


I would rather have written “Elfreda 
and the Mad Busman” and “Jungle Law” 
than to have been Queen of England. And 
I felt I could not come home again, if there 
were any way of preventing it, without 
getting at least a glimpse of the personality 
back of them. The personality is all—and 
more—than I dared to hope—quick, merry, 


utterly delightful and charming. It seems to 
that my last glimpses of it are to be the green 
countryside of Kent and the great, arched 
spaces of the Canterbury Cathedral with her, 
this next week—a visit that has meant a great 
deal more than simply having a social time— 
and I have not begun to tell you about all 
the good times I have had! 

Sometimes I think we Americans have a 





harder time understanding and getting along 
with our English cousins than we do with the | 
Latin races. It is perhaps because we know 
that there are few fundamental differences 
between us, and we like, very naturally, to 
imagine that there are no minor ones either, 
whereas there really are—and those are what 
cause the misunderstandings. It is exactly the 
same principle on which we cross a wide river | 
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“Unshrinkable 
lannel 
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Sports Clothes. 
Children's Wear. 


Men's Shirts. yy 
Trousers, Etc. : 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 


Wn. HOLLINS & Co. nc. 


45-A. EAST 17° ST.NEW YORK 
Wm. Hollins & Co.Ltd, 


62 FRONT ST. W..TORONTO. 
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Buy: 


ISTRATI 









The 
stands when open in 35 
inches space; 5 ft, 10 in. 
tall; gives 40 FT. HANG- 
ING AREA (plenty for 
average ironing). IT RE- 
VOLVES; you_ can iron 
sitting down. Use one or 
any of the 36 arms, IT 
ROLLS ANYWHERE. Dry 
or air your clothes over 
register, by radiator or in 
sun. Keep in corner when 
not in use. Hard wood; 
nothing to rust or stain. 
Will last lifetime, Write 
NOW for folder. Give 
dealer’s name 
H. G. WOOD MFG. CO. 

ARMS CLOSED Dept. A-3 Dexter, Me 


Pease —Clothestree 








Rock -A- Bye 
Roadster 


The idea! baby sulky. 
Nothing else like it. 
Baby cannot get out. 
Frame and handle of 
one-half inch biack 
enameled steel. Disc 
wheels and one-half 
inch rubber tires. 
Seat is of neat gray 
material. At dealers 
or by express. Write 
for catalog of baby 
nursery accessories, 


Perfection Mfg. Ca, 


2721 N. Leingpell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Free! 


EMBROIDERY 


Catalog and 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 





Write to-day to é y 

L. Stockman & Son 5 a 
220 Wyckoff Ave. Brooklyn, N. ! A 
New York City’s Leading Art Needlework Shop 7. 
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Buy Registered Furs. rus mark wentirirs 
qu ONLY FUR SOLD UNDER SEALED REGISTRATION PLAN. 


SAVE 20% ON FUR 


Until October 10th 


The truth about furs 


is told in our Fur Book No. 17. Gives 
real names of furs—wearing quality— 
suitableness for each purpose. Shows 
how to tell quality pelts and workman- 
ship and illustrates fashions in colors. 
It tells about the Albrecht sealed regis- 
tration plan which protects you. 

Wherever quality furs are worn, for 
68 years, style leaders and quality 
people have worn Albrecht furs. 

The 20°; offer good until October 10th is 
offered early buyers to keep our experts 
busy, and relieve overtime pressure 
during the busy season. Send 10 cents 
in stamps for Fur Facts & Fashions. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Sixth at Minnesota Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Buyregistered furs. BE SURE THE ALBRECHT REG- 
ISTRATION CERTIFICATE IS SEALED ON THE FUR YOU BUY. 





PRACTICAL 


G.U.S.PAT OFF 


HAIR CURLERS 


give the hair that soft youthful 
wave or curl with which nature 
endows her most beautiful women. 


Equally effective on long or bobbed hair. Not 
the slightest danger of injuring the finest hair. 


Simple, comfortable, convenient, economical. 
If your dealer does not carry them, write 


ASTEM Eno 
860 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Mark 
all 
new 
pieces 


Saves losses in laundry and 
mix-ups at home. Mark linens, 
silks, cottons and woolens with 
Payson’s. It will not run, fade or 
wash out. 30¢ at stores or by mail. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
226 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


in perfect safety and comfort on a bridge, but 
land in midstream when we try to ford a brook! 
I do not presume, after these few gay and bril- 
liant weeks, to say that I shall never again find 
myself in the uncomfortable position of 
having to wade ashore as best I can. In 
fact, I think no greater damage can be done, 
by any writer, or by any person in official life, 
than to spend a short time in a foreign land and 
then go home to lay claim triumphantly, pub- 
licly, assertively and critically—to “thoroughly 
understanding” its conditions. But I can sav 
that, though I see the brook, though I think it 
probably will always wind on its way, there is 
no reason why that winding should not be 


| placid instead of ruffled; and every reason 


why we should join hands across it—for it is, 


| after all, a very slender little brook—with 
| mutual trust and respect and confidence, and 


|in the routine tidying up. 
| nickel 


j of all hot soapsuds. 





| use a friction powder or steel wool and soap. 


| under the heading of metals, but it is so closely | 
allied 





certainly with mutual benefit! 

And now for Paris again, and my big boy 
waiting for me there, to be with me until I 
go home again! Do you think the Tuileries 
Gardens have ever seemed so beautiful to me 
before, or ever will again, as the first evening 
that we look out on them together? 

Always affectionately yours, 


The Primer of Housework 


(Continued from page 83) 


Once the plating has been removed, there is | 


nothing left to do but have the faucets replated. 
The best treatment is to wash them with hot 
soapsuds and keep them as dry as possible. If 
you will keep in the bathroom medicine cabinet | 
a small stack of paper napkins, you will find it | 
an easy matter to wipe dry the metal fixtures 
If you find the 
needs more drastic treatment than 
merely washing, use a prepared nickel polish 
ora very fine friction soap. Finish by washing 
and drying. 

In the kitchen there are ordinarily many 
types of metals to clean, especially in con- 
nection with cooking. Aluminum, perhaps, 
stands out foremost. On this metal use first 
Then, to remove stains 
or food particles which have cooked on and 


| actually need an abrasive, use fine steel wool 


and soap or a fine friction powder. Possible 


; scratching of the metal should be considered 
| secondary to the speed and ease of clea.iing. 


Enameled ware, like aluminum, should be 


| given a soapy wash first, and for more stubborn 


stains should be treated with a scouring powder. 


Woven metal scouring cloths, too, are very 


effective. But particular care should be taken 
of them. After using they should be rinsed 
thoroughly and hung up to dry quickly. If 
food has actually burned on the bottom of 
enamelware, it can be removed by letting a 
concentrated solution of washing soda stand 
in it overnight. 

The number of nickel cooking 
the market is rapidly increasing. We have 
found that the best way to clean this metal, | 
after it has been thoroughly scrubbed, is to 


utensils on 


Glassware—that is, baking-glass ware for 
oven use—perhaps should not be discussed 
with other kitchen utensils that we 
can not refrain from mentioning the fact that 





| it, too, often requires more than a mere | 


washing with soap and water. When food 
bakes on, especially around the top of the 
dishes, steel wool will expedite the cleaning. 
We need hardly tell an experienced house- | 
keeper that metal cleaning, particularly of 
brass and copper, plays havoc with one’s 
hands and fingernails. But to the beginner 
we want to pass it on as a warning. <A pair 


lof gloves, either canvas or rubber, is the 


solution, and we feel quite sure that if you will 
include these in your equipment, you will not | 


| experience the usual dread that precedes a 


metal-cleaning orgy. 


76c worth of Peace Dale Sicilian Floss 
makes this charming sweater! This 
model is blue with white trimmings— 
an attractive combination. NO. 1. 


KNITTING DIRECTIONS 
FREE 


These are the styles of sweaters being featured 
now in fashionable New York stores. th were 

lannedand knitted by a famous sweaterdesigner. 

‘or a very small cost you can knit them of Peace 
Dale Quality Yarns. Accurate directions wil] be 
sent you free with sample card showing over 120 
samples of beautiful Peace Dalecolors. Paisley, 
Sicilian Floss, ete. Lovely new colors. Made by 
a 100-year old New England firm. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fill out the coupon below and mpil 
today for your card and directions for knitting. 


A fashionable coat sweater with the 
popular, bell sleeves made of the heavy 
eace Dale Sicilian Worsted Tan and 
Brown brushed up. It costs only $3.04 
tomake. Easy to knit. No. 2. 


Peace Dale Mills, _ 

Dept. 1193, 25 Madison Avenue 

New York City. 
Please send me free sample card of Peace Dalc i arns 
and free directions for knitting sweater No.1 [ 
No. 2 2 (check which). 
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Own Your OwnTea Room 


Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or 
Executive—Liberal Earnings, Fascinat- 
ing Work, Big Opportunities. 


f PONDERFUL new field offers women earnings 
W of $5,000 and upwards a year in a de- 
L_ lightful, fascinating profession. You can 
open a tea room of your own and make libera 
profits, or manage one already going. Opportunities 
everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motor inns 
Successful ¢ rooms started on as little as $50 


capital. 
No previous experience necessary. We quie.ly 
start your tea reon 


train you, by mail, to 
put you in teuch with desirable positions as 
manager, assistant manager, hostess, table directo 
buyer or other executive. 
Hundreds of Lewis 
big earnings, fascinating 
this profitable new profession. 
spare time at home with the 
Training Course, endorsed and 
successful tea room operators. 


Write for Free Book, ‘“‘POURING TEA 
FOR PROFIT”’’ 


Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. 2406 Washington, D. C. 


School graduates winnin 
work, quick success in 
You can qualify in 
Lewis Tea Room 
used by leading 


Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
From N. Y., westward, Jan. 15th, by specially chartered 
new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,”” 20.900 tons; oil burning 4 
mos. $1000 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees 
Stop overs in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Les 
Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, option 18 days 
in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, ete 

CLARK’S 2lst MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2 
specially chartered White Star S. S. “Baltic,” 635 days 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees, 18 days 


Palestine and Egypt. 
F.C. CLARK Times Building New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 165 
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| HoT WATER: 
| Ne greatest 


convenience 
you can have 


in your home 


HE Royal Auto- 

matic Storage 
Gas Water Heater 
has brought the joy 
of instant hot water 
within the financial 
reach of every home 
owner. The patented 
spreader gives max- 
imum hot water 
service. The high- 
power burner in- 
sures minimum gas 
consumption. Let 
us send you the 
booklet, “Hot Water? 
It will solve your 
water heating prob- 
lems. Ask your 
plumber to demon- 
strate the Royal. 





Size 32 for homes with 
one beth, kitchen and 
laundry fxtures, $92.00. 


_— sizes as reason- 
Good Housekeeping 
Approval ' 


Fob a ceseatee O16 


Storage Gas Water Heater 


BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. 


LAPORTE, IND. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


BASTIAN-MORLEY CO.,2337 Trusdale Ave., La Porte, Ind. 
Send me “HOT WATER” and advise size Royal for home 
a ee 


with other faucets. 








You can buy all material for a complete 
home direct from the manufacturer and 
save four profits on the lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. 

Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardwarc, nails, lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and instructions. 
Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding and outside finish. Many other designs. 


Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2750 


The ALADDIN Co., 2A¥,,C:T¥ 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 








|| Letters from the Unknown 


(Continued from page 33) 


| be raised next day from fifty to seventy. 


So poor Lola put in her $10,000 and figured 
that by acting quickly she had earned in one 
day $2000. Six months later she asked my 
advice—too late. 

The men who urge you girls to invest are 
not all essentially dishonest. Some of them 
may be deceived themselves, or there may be 
something of fact in their arguments. No 
matter—Wait. At any rate, they shrewdly 
understand the trait of the mind to want things 
that seem scarce. 

Almost always there is doubt concerning an 
investment on which ten percent or more is 
promised. I don’t say that such returns are 


| not possible, but for two young women inex- 
/ | perienced in the adventures and tragedies of 
| money I say, Stop, Look, and Listen. And 
| then go back and take the investment road 


that goes under the tracks. 


The big word in this letter is Wait. Keep 


| your money in the bank or invested in safe and 


moderate-yield securities, and hold off on all 
other investments until some real chance comes 
along. Some idle money is profitable—I will 
show you how later. You will find it so 
especially in subsequent years, when you are 
both seasoned financiers. Cash earns money as 
nothing else does. But I have found it true 
that “high return” on investments almost 
always comes from some deal on which one 
uses his own wits, not the wits of others. 

Of course, I don’t advise you to keep large 
sums in idleness or at very low interest rates. 
Idle money is like an idle man or woman— 
doesn’t get anywhere. Ten thousand dollars 
tucked away in a vault will be $10,000 just 
the same twelve years from now, for example. 


| But $10,000 kept at work for twelve years at 
six percent, with the interest reinvested an- 


nually, will be $20,000. 


It is long after twelve o’clock. Good-night, 


/ | my dearies. 


FATHER. 
DEAR YOUNGSTERS: 

I may still call you that. Indeed, you have 
lived so few years and known so little of the 
snares that lie all about you that I am half 
inclined to tear up both my will and these 
letters and put everything in trust for you. 
Yet in my heart I feel the other course is better. 


| I do not want you to sidestep all financial 
| responsibility. 


In my last letter I spoke of certain adyan- 


| tages accruing from ready cash. This evening 


—or rather this morning, for it is after one— 
my thoughts have run back to my Aunt 
Dorothy—you inherited her name, Dot. Once 
she sold some land and got $2500 in cash, 
mostly twenty-dollar bills, after banking hours. 


| So she started for home in her buggy with the 


money in her stocking. 

Half-way home Aunt Dorothy met old Simon 
Saxon, whose farm wasa mile beyond her 
own. 

“Evenin’, Dorothy,” said he, pulling up his 
horse. “I don’t s’pose you know anybody 
who wants to buy that house o’ mine in town? 


’ 


I want gol-darned bad to get shed of it quick. 


You see, I’m buying more land—” 


“How much’ll you take, usual terms?” 
inquired the old lady. 
psychology. 


| “Three thousand, I reckon, Dorothy. But | 

gol-darn me if I wouldn’t let it go for $2000 
| if I could meet a fellow who’d trade me that 
| much in greenbacks inside a minute.” 


“Wait,” said Aunt Dorothy, and with 
becoming modesty she drove on a few feet, 
extracted two thousand dollars, and then, 
backing old Bones, flourished the bills in 
Saxon’s astonished face. 

She took his receipt and agreement, and next 


| day closed the deal; and Aunt Dorothy six 


months later sold the place for $2800, usual 
terms—mortgage seven percent. 

My dears, cash earns money faster than you 
ever dreamed, provided you keep your eyes 
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In that New Home of yours— 


Drop all 
waste here— 
then forget it! 


Garbage surely has no 


place! Banish it! Cost- 


pomedioo 6 


H4vE you ever counted the daily steps to garbage 
can and trash pile in basement? Isn’t the disposal 
of waste in your household a constant nuisance? 
The Kernerator solves this problem for ali time, with- 
out any expense — the first cost is the last! A tidy 
hopper door in the chimney, which serves the inciner- 
ator in the basement, receives a// waste. This refuse ig 
reduced to ashes, except cans and other non-combust- 
ibles. These are thoroughly sterilized — Write for booklet 
and later taken out with the ashes. "ind deni’ 
Just tell your architect—he’ ll provide 

for a Kernerator inyour kitchen chim- 

ney. Then you’re through with house- 

keeping’s worst annoyance forever, 


Note—the Kernerator cannot be 
installed in completed buildings. 


Caspr 


* GAS TUBING 
for Heaters, Stoves, Lamps and Irons 


Protect your family! Gas leaks or 
odors are dangerous in the home! 
Beware of Imitations! Look for the Trademark! 


Get Gaspruf Tubing of your Gas Company 
or Gas Appliance Dealer or Dept. Store. 


Made only by 
ATLANTIC TUBING CO., Providence, R. I. 
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COLMA 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 


MUSTARD 


isknown the world over for its great diges- 
tive qualities—if you would guard against 
indigestion serve it with every meal. 


FOR BREAKFAST With Bacon, 
Ham, Sausage, Kidneys, etc 


FOR LUNCH With Cold Meats, 
Fish, Eggs, etc. 

FOR DINNER W’'th Roasts of 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, Tongue, Ham, 
Venison and Game. 


FRE Our new recipe book gives many 

new suggestions for transforming 
everyday foods into appetizing delicacies. 
Sent free on request. Address Dept. M-29. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U. S. A.) LTD. 
90 W. Broadway, New York 


The mustard 
pot is just 
as necessary 
as the salt 
or pepper 


Shes App 


Sponge Dish Cloths 
of Woven Georgia Cotton 


fy Georgia cotton, the softest, fluffiest, 
© purest cotton grown is woven into 
8 threads for the Ritz mesh-like dish cloths. 
» Darkies and pickaninnies pick this 
% selected cotton from the sunny, snow- 
m, white fields of Georgia. That’s why Ritz 
R& dish cloths last longer, look neat, and 
¢) are pleasanter to use. Then, 
Sy) they are so woven that air reaches 
Wi each fibre. They are easy to keep 

sweet and clean. Thousands of 

. housewives ask for Ritz Kitchen 

and Cleaning Cloths. 


The name “Ritz” 
stands for abso- 
lute perfection of 
every detail in 
Kitchen Cloths— 
and has for 31 
years! 


At better linen, 
housefurnishing 
and notion de- 
partments or 
stores—or write 


John Ritzenthaler 


New York 
C2 








| For the Baby 


sections for making the entire layette at home; 
sery — €quipment and arrangement of nur- 
| West 40¢ Nc Good Housekeeping, 119 


est 40th St., 


and ears open and know what you are doing. 
But if Aunt Dorothy hadn’t possessed a keen 
knowledge of values, she might easily have 
been taken in. 

So keep a good balance in the bank and 
study prices, conditions, and all influences 
bearing on values. Cash will often get you 
extraordinary values in many commodities 
aside from real estate. In my own business, 
the difference between profit and loss on some 
particular sale has been good buying and cash 
discount. Some stores habitually undersell 
— simply because they buy for less with 
cash, 

In purchases of considerable size, ask for 
your cash discounts, and if possible do not 
pay the prices required of those who take one, 
three, or six months to settle. The use of 
money has a definite value. Enough preaching 
for tonight. 

Dap. 
DerarREsT BEsste AND Dorotuy: 

Having advised you not to rush into any 
investments whatever, I feel that I can side- 
track my observations on bonds and stocks 
until I have warned you of various financial 
traps and perils that may be imminent— 
because persons with newly-inherited money 
are always good marks. 

Today I received a call at the office from 
Mrs. Sam Browmaker, who knew your mother 
and had nice compliments for my daughters— 
ard true ones. She asked me to sign a note 





with herself and her son Sammie for $5000, 
to set him up in a business in which he had a 
wonderful chance. 

Mrs. Browmaker is an estimable widow of 





fifty, prominent in religious fields and quite 
beyond reproach. She came to me because 
she believed me interested in young men. 

Such incidents are most distressing, and I 
was obliged to tell Mrs. Browmaker that I had 
a deeper interest in young women—two girls 
who had no mother and therefore held a first 
and second mortgage on my love and pos- 
sessions. 

I tell you this to help you reject, as sym- 
pathetically as possible, the appeals you must 
meet to set John, Charlie or Jack up in business. 

You are not rich enough yet to take a gamble 
so desperate, for even somebody’s Jack, with 
fine ability at tennis perhaps, will not stay 
set up longer than your $5000 lasts. Young 
men do not often succeed this way. Com- 
petent men get themselves financed by those | 
in the game who know their achievements and 
desire to profit by their abilities. 

You will marry, both of you, and your hap- 
piness will be essential to your mother and to | 
me—even though we are in the Other Country. 
Now, the relation of money to matrimony 
is a subject on which poets are mostly silent. 
But money to a certain extent must always 
have a bearing on every phase of life. While 
you can not buy happiness with money alone, | 
you can buy shelter, food, clothing, rest—even | 
escape from intolerable bondage. And surely | 
romance grows dimmer as want fastens itself | 
upon one. 

Mere lack of money on your husband’s part | 
should not of itself affect a life-long romance. 

Ah, that is easy to say, more difficult to 
realize. In the days of the cave man, money 
was no measure of men. Today the male of 
our modern social machine must have some 
ability to get and keep money, or he forfeits 
something of the world’s admiration. The 
world includes his wife. 

My dear girls, I want you to avoid the deep | 
and lasting distress that came to your cousin | 
Margaret, for example. You know how her 




















Woman’s preference for the kitchen. 

In the best sense, there is no kitchen 
but the ¢iled kitchen. 

Clean—easily kept clean—not injured by 
lye, soap, or any cleaning compounds. Just 
a few moments’ work, and tiled walls and 
floors are restored to their original newness. 

Tiles afford unlimited freedom of treat- 
ment. No limitations in patterns, com- 
binations or designs. Each installation 
determined by a selection that willexactly 
suit the case. Ever new—fresh looking 
—beautiful—interesting. 


Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


300 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


BANSSBiin sc, 


Philadelphia 


DIAMONDS 


MOUNTED IN PLATINUM 
RINGS BARPINS BRACELETS 


PERFECT BLUE WHITE BRILLIANT 
Are not more expensive from this Establishment 


Cerrespondence invited 


THE 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


Mailed Upon request 
Has proven its usefulness in economizing 


time, in the satisfactory selection of 
WATCHES CLOCKS SILVER 
CHINA GLASS ano NOVELTIES 


From which mey be chosen 
appropriate Wedding and other Gifts 
THE 


ETIQUETTE or WEDDING STATIONERY 


Mailed wpon request 


husband sacrificed all her money on the altar | gescrinesin detail the correct use of Wedding Stationery 


of business. You know he left her quite 
without means. 

Arthur wasn’t a bad chap, and he was 
equipped as well mentally as most men. It 
was simply blind, inexcusable ignorance of the 
field into which he plunged with his wife’s 
inheritance. The chance to go into business 
was offered him, and he took it without inves- 
tigating. He didn’t know that he didn’t know. 
That’s the worst sort of ignorance—isn’t it? 





Fascinating and lucrative occupation skill- 
fully taught by correspondence. Also resi- 
Wsanel@)va@ dent courses. French, Spanish, German 
CANDIES spoken. Booklet A-1 on request. Dorit K. 

Weigert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


IRIDOR SCHOOL *F, yeemrson. ae" 


MAKE 
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HIS NAME in your hat is an assurance of 

correct style and superior workman- 
ship, whether it be a $10.00 model or a more 
expensive one. 

For sixty-six years this truth has been 
recognized by women all over the world. 

Marcella Gage, the hat pictured above, is 
a short-back mushroom of worsted and silk 
brocade in lacquer red, black and peacock 
blue, with a collar of black velvet and sun- 
burst of black velvet ribbon, surrounding a 
silver disc. 

Marcella Gage is typical of many hats 
shown by the dealer in your city who as 
a subscriber to the Gage Weekly Hat Serv- 
ice receives shipments of seasonable styles 
each week. If your dealer does not show the 
Weekly Service Hats, write us for the name 
of one who does. 


Two 
Style Books 


Send us your name 
and address and we 
will mail you,prepaid, 
these two attractive 
booklets: 1. Gage 
Chapeaux— illustrat- 
ing new stylesin 
trimmed hats for fall. 
2. Aroundthe World 
with Little Miss Gage 
—a delightful story 
for girls from 4 to 14; 
telling how to win a 
beautiful, new hat in 
a coloring contest. 
Write today. 


GAGE BROTHERS & COMPANY 


18 S. Michigan Avenue 385 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York City 


"Little 
Miss Gage 


SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your 
own home and give him a better education 
than he can get at most day schools. It fur- 
nishes the lessons, all books and materials 
and guides and supervises the work. Estab- 
lished over 25 years ago, it is successfully 
teaching thousands of pupils from 4 to 12 
years of age scattered over the entire face of 
the globe and its methods and courses of study 
world famous. Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


are 
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Now he might have discovered easily and 
quickly how bad the conditions were in that 
particular line of industry. Margaret might 
have discovered it ior him. How? Simply 
by spending a few days at the public library, 
reading the files of the trade publications. 

I asked Arthur afterward why he hadn't 
done it. And why, do you suppose? He never 
thought of it! Don’t let anybody’s husband, 
including your own, dissipate your money 
like this! 

Of course your trust fund is safe for ten years 
at least. But the rest of the money is yours, 
remember, to put into your husband’s busi- 
ness if you choose. Just because I want so 
much to help you in developing ability and 
power in a world which so much needs 
these qualities, I have tied no strings to 
this personal fund. But if you lose it, do 
so with your eyes open—not in groping, infan- 
tile ignorance and lack of the most ordinary 
exercise of your faculties. 

Your moderate fortune will provide the 
necessaries of life without the risks attached to 
business enterprises—risks over which you 
yourself may have no control whatever. Mar- 
garet had no control over her money after she 
checked it out to her husband—$50,000 in 
good, hard-earned money acquired over a long 
period by her grandfather. 

Girls, there is one unchangeable rule to go 
by. If ever you do contribute funds to such 
purposes, get information first, not afterward. 
If your husband is deceived, it is for you to 
set him right. Use your brains to get the 
facts. Sources of information are open, if 
only you use reasonable ingenuity in finding 
them. If the wife has the right vision, the 
husband may absorb it and thus navigate the 
rocks with a clear eye and steady hand. 

Dappy. 


My Dear Girts: 

Please don’t make any investments whatever 
until you have read and reread all these letters. 
I have important things to say about stocks 
and bonds, but because I fear certain influences 
will be brought to bear to involve you in real 
estate, I am talking about this tonight. 

I do not consider real estate suitable as a 
major investment for you two. Occasionally, 
in a small way, you may deal in it. In all 
your investments, real estate and other sorts, 
adopt a rule of proportions—diversify. For a 
person worth $100,000, a fifty-thousand-dollar 
investment in real estate would be absurdly 
out of proportion, unless such person were 
specializing in real estate operations—and 
you are not. Ten thousand, aside from one’s 
home, would be nearer the limit, though 
I lay down no fixed rule. 

Perhaps you remember the Weatherbys who 
lived in that English-looking house below the 
hill. Weatherby was a foreign buyer and was 
lost at sea, and all he left his family was $25,000 
life and accident insurance. Mrs. Weatherby 
lived only a year after her husband’s death, 
and her $25,000 was found to be tied up in an 
apartment building. She had bought it at 
forty percent above conservative value—and 
the big mortgage had to be foreclosed. You 
see how a rule of proportions would have saved 
her. All her money went into one investment 
—a bad one at that! 

My dear Bess and Dorothy, don’t mistake 
temporary high rentals for an indication of 
values. Use your brains to forecast what is 
most likely to happen. Learn to judge the 
tendencies of the district. Is the neighborhood 
properly zoned or restricted? ‘Are big special 
assessments possible? 

Think, read, observe. Learn to estimate the 
probable net return on property you contem- 
plate buying, and don’t take anybody’s word 
for it. Fanny Brush bought a fine old resi- 
dence for $22,000, on the statement of the 
owner that it returned eleven percent net. 
This shrank in actual practise to three percent 
and less, and besides, Fanny had all the labor 
of looking after the property for nothing. 
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“The Box with the Ducks” | 


Zinc Stearate Merck is the ba 
powder used and recommended by 
trained nurses, 

It soothes and cools baby’s sen. 
sitive skin; and, in addition, forms g 
protective waterproof film that pre. 
vents irritation from moisture and 
perspiration. 

Many mothers ask for Zinc Stear. 
ate Merck, “the box with the ducks,” 
and use it freely after baby’s bath 
and when changing. 

At your druggist’s 
MERCK & CO, 


45 Park Place 28 St. Sulpi 
New York Montreal * 


Say “Curads, please” 


Discriminating women prefer the Curads 
roll of six sanitary pads—compactly 
rolled to occupy but one-third space m 
drawer, bag or cabinet. Moreover, they 
are made of ample quantities of Curity 
gauze and cotton—surgical materials of 
uniform softness, comfort, and high ab- 
sorbency. Convince yourself. Say “Curads, 
please” at notions, corset and drug counters. 


A generous three-pad sample roll sent on receipt of 206 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 79, Walpole, Mass. 


3 ENGRAVED Invitations and 
Q Announcements— Visiting — 


? Samples on request. Moderate — P x 
O. se ANTON DU’ 
} HAUSLER &C WASHINGTON J) 





Would an Extra $50 a 
Month Make You Happy? 


Do you have to go without comforts 
other women can afford? 


Are you one of the thousands who have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up your gorge Wa 
off a mortgage or buy a home—to educate your childre 

—to properly clothe yourself? We have helped thou- 
sandsand can help you. Have money to spend and a per- 
manent assured income by becoming our representative 
andsellingour World’s Star Hosiery and Underwear 
to your friends and neighbors. We will show you— 
as we have shown thousands of others—how to obtain a 
comfortable income and have your own money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 28,000 


Without previous experience hundreds of our representa- 
tives have accomplished amazing results. Miss Kinney has 
earned $22,698.98 in eleven years—an average of nearly 
$200 a month. Mrs. Olson, a widow, sent her boy and girl 
through college. Mrs. Weger makes $1,500a year. One 
representative in Minnesota made $3,027 in eight months. 
One mother of two small children banks $50 every month 
after paying all expenses. Two sisters, both over fifty, 
bought and paid for a home. Ten church workers to- 
gether made enough money to pay off the mortgage. 
Literally hundreds are earning from $100 to $200 a month 
and thousands more have modest but assured incomes in 
return for part time work. 

Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
Write today, while the impulse to succeed is upon you! 
We will send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
showing how easy it is to become a World’s Star Money 


Maker. 
pt. 277 


De 
World’s Star Knitting Company 
Bay Ci.y, Michigan 


Since 1860 
the glycerine soap! 


HE bath room or_wash room which contains 
a cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine 


made luxurious by that one _ touch 
alone! Such a delightful sensation of mildness 
in its use! Such a faint, agreeable perfume 
and richness of creamy, purifying lather. Take 
a cake home to-day—or a box. Your favorite 
shop has it. 


HTD Ghycerins Soap 


Enjoy Also! 


No, 4711 Eau de Cologne—the genuine old- 
fashioned Cologne water, made the same since 


Soap is 


1792—and 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come in seven ex- 
quisite perfumes. Nothing like these Salts for 
softening the water and exhilarating the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
45th St. New 
, Made in U.S. A. . 


3 W. York 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 
postage paid. See dealers 

or ask for folder. 
THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “‘A”’, Indianapolis, Ind. 


} 
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Single-family houses are not ordinarily good 
investments for rental purposes, and vacant 
land usually eats its head off rapidly. Beware 
of both. This house that Fanny Brush bought 
stood empty six months the first year! 

Don’t be fooled by extravagant talk about 
“demand.” Demand is fickle when the sperd- 
ing mood or buying power of the people takes 
a turn downward. 

In buying real estate you must figure taxes, 
prospective special assessments, insurance, up- 
keep over ten-year periods, and a reasonable 
charge for supervision. And then don’t forget 
depreciation. Some real estate men may tell 
you that depreciation doesn’t hold good these 
days—they never calculate it. But try to sell 
two buildings exactly alike except that one is 
ten years older than the other! 

You see, I am leaving you these loose funds 
so you may learn to use those dear noddles of 
yours for practical as well as romantic pur- 
poses. These hard facts of life haven’t been 
lightly acquired by your 

Dappy. 
Dear GIRLs: 

You know young Waterford Hess. I’ve 
heard Bessie say many times that she didn’t 
care for him—nor do I. His personality is 
against him, and his judgment rash and erratic 
—often based on absurdly erroneous observa- 
tion. Yet he’s the son of the largest single 
stockholder in my own corporation. Waterford 
Hess, Senior, has an ambition to acquire 
enough holdings to control the company, so 
it is quite within the realms of possibility that 
Waterford Hess, Junior, may by inheritance 
head the company in the not distant 
future. 

Assuming that this should happen and that 
you girls had inherited my estate mostly in 
stock of the company, I should certainly call 
to you in despair from the Other Country. I 
should want you to sell the stock quickly, but 
you would not get my message. 

So that is one reason why I have disposed of 
most of my interest in the company and put 
the proceeds into other investments—for you. 
I am over the top both in money and years, 
and as for you girls—Well, I'd rather you 
wouldn’t make stock a major item in your 
holdings. This, too, in spite of the fact that 
I could not have earned so much money in any 
other way. The answer is that I have had an 
important part in the company’s management, 
which you would not have. Nor would you 
know how, anyway. 

You see, a stockholder is a partner in the 
business, assuming a share of the risk. This 
is no reflection on corporations; they make up 
our great industrial system, and without them 
America never could have achieved its suprem- 
acy. Almost everything we use comes from 
their activities. But stock earnings depend 
on varying conditions and on men, and men 
come and go. Next year your managing 
partner may be—Waterford Hess, Junior! 
The dividends may fall—or stop. 

For persons of comparatively small means 
and not in the thick of the fight, it is better to 
invest in securities more likely to pay a 
dependable income. 

Don’t speculate at all on margins, and as a 
general rule don’t invest in common stocks. 
In buying any shares, remember that impor- 
tant rule about proportions. Keep your stock 
holdings down to a small percentage of your 
fortune. 

And listen carefully, my dears: Always get 
the advice of some man like old Jonathan 
Walker. Failure to secure such advice as he | 
can give you cost investors $3,000,000,000 in 
the five years following the war. This was in 
cash; what it cost in poverty and heartbreaks 
no one can estimate. 

Dappy. 
My Grrts: 

You will find that the bulk of my estate 
consists of bonds, which indicates my prefer- 
ence so far as general types of investments | 
are concerned. But there are bonds and 
bonds. 

Mrs. Howard Jeffers, for instance, naively | 
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Stays Home: 
D° tiring feet rob you 

of outdoor compan- 
ionship and needed recre- 
ation? Look for no im- 
provement till you go 
back to proper shoes. 
You need not sacrifice 
good style. Martha Wash- 
ington Shoes give your 
feet the support of soft 
Vici Kid or finest calf- 
skin, and the freedom of 
easy, yielding soles. 


They bring youthful ease 
toevery step. They please 
the eye with neat trimness 
and graceful style. Through 
and through they are 
quality shoes. In attrac- 
tive models for dress, for 
street, for household foot- 
steps. Insist on seeing the 
name ‘‘Martha Washing- 
ton on the sole or 

inside the shoe. 

Write for free booklet— 


‘For the sake of 
Happy Feet 


F, MAYER BOOT AND SHOE Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


avlartha 
Washington 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 
MAKE MONEY 
4 es (Olwis 


yo CAN make good money writing show cards 

athome in your spare time. Quickly andeasily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph ’ method 
No canv ng or soliciting. We show you how, 
guarantee you steady work at home, no matter where 
you live, and pay you cash each week, Ful. particulars 
and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
809 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada. 
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About a Beautiful Wood 


Free to You 


If you are building a home or 
buying furniture for a home, 
or intend to do either, you are 
missing a real opportunity if 
you do not ask us to send you 
a copy of the **birch Book,” 
no charge. 


This book shows the fine and 
durable results that have’been 
secured by the use of birch 
—not only in homes and apartment 
buildings, but also in libraries, 
churches, office buildings and other 
first-class structures designed by 
leading architects. 


figure, birch takes a wide 
range of beautiful finishes. These 
with its inherent advantage of hard- 
ness and durability make it the 
favored wood for interior use by those 
who know. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
206 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 









The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk Safe 


Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
oe for All Ages 


WB Avoid Imitations — Substitutes 


GOINTOBUSINESS” 





Specialty Candy Factory” in your community We furnish every- | 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for ittoday. Don't put it off! 





With its remarkable variety of e) | z M 
L.. | power, gas, and so on. Other things being 


A 


é 


on hell 


ate a “New System 


| | been paying at least fair average dividends, 


Letters from the Unknown 


bought $200,000 of the X Power & Light 
eights—or more than half the money her hus- 
band left her. Some broker she didn’t know 
called her by ’phone, and she fell easy prey. 
The X Company is a third-rate, struggling 
concern and is now under “reorganization,” 
which in this case (as often) means bankruptcy. 

The pity of it is that Mrs. Jeffers could have 
learned the nature of this company in ten 
minutes by calling her bank. Incredible that 
she did not, you say? No, this sort of thing 
happens every day. 

Now, I can not go into adequate detail on 
bonds without writing a book or two, but just 
this: When you buy bonds youlend money; you 
don’t become a partner. And the interest on 

| this money must be paid before there can be 
|any dividends for stockholders. You have 
| the advantage. 


| You will need to acquire a fundamental 


' knowledge of bonds, and even then you must 
depend in some measure on advice. Judge 
bonds by yourself first; then seek counsel. 
If advice to buy certain bonds does not satisfy 
you, follow your own judgment and don’t buy. 

| But if you are counseled not to buy, follow 

such advice implicitly. 

You will find among my bonds many indus- 
trials. If you look up these corporations in 
the financial manuals—your bank has these 
books—you will discover that they are sea- 
soned money earners—old concerns that have 


and have built up surplus. I can merely 
impress on you the fact that to put money into 
| bad investments through ignorance is quite 
inexcusable these days, because the road to 
financial knowledge and vision is wide open. 
You will see that I am somewhat partial to 
public utility corporations—electric light and 





}equal, they are especially attractive to me, 
| because their market is rather constant and 
| dependable, and cut-throat competition is not 
so likely to interfere. 
| But no matter how good such bonds seem, | 
don’t put too many of your eggs in one basket— 
|as Mrs. Howard Jeffers did. 

| Tgnorance and the wish for high interest are | 
wrecking estates continually. However, I 
| don’t mean that you stick to the lowest interest 
rates. I want to talk about that in my next 
letter. 





One turn of lock 
up, unlocks, 
One turn of lock 


Perr ee down, locks. 
] SAFE-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


ree convenience, beauty and 
style. The new Belber Safe- 
Lock makes locking and unlock- 
ing easy and simple. Don’t fail 
to see this remarkable improve- 
ment before you buy any ward- 
robe trunk! Write for booklet— 
“The Style in Wardrobe Trunks 
—and how to pack!” 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 














Dap. 


My Dear ONEs: 

For estates such as yours there is such a 
thing as too much conservatism. You might 
attain the maximum of safety by investing all 
your funds in government bonds or municipals, 
but this would be unwise and unnecessary. 
The widow of our late traffic manager sticks 
entirely to government bonds and high-grade 
municipals, and is so cramped for income that 
she and her children go shabby. 

My dears, the game is to make money work 
for you to the best advantage, and this can not 
be done without a broader vision. Invest- 
ments at four percent or less may be satis- 
factory to the very rich, because on large 
principal the income might be sufficient any- 
way. For the very small investor, too, the 
closest approach to absolute safety is desirable. 
The difference in income would be too small | 
to warrant losses. 
two percent additional on your whole capital | 
would be $4000 a year. Soeven if you took an | 
occasional] total loss on a thousand-dollar bond, 
you might still be far ahead as compared with 
a four percent policy. 

But don’t misunderstand me. Use every 
reasonable precaution to make sure your 
bonds are safe, but rely to some extent on the 
law of average. 

If, for example, you buy a six percent bond 





FOR yoursetf | issued by a large corporation which for many 
Establish and oper- | years has paid its interest and earned perhaps 
| several times as much more, you may assume 
| that it will continue to pay interest on the 


W. HICL YER RAGS DALE, prawer 60, EAST ORANGE, WN. J.| MONcy it borrows—provided your financial 
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But to you girls together, | § 


ind Folders. Line a! ive. 
aa. en Jas e nurmbere of handsome. 
} a sent = 4 ially 
Jor hand coloring. Sell re pe aan ‘ 


Make $50 to $80 a Month 


20,000 customers started without exp. many makin 
even more than $80 a mo, during spare time: "Rw 
No Experience Necessa 
Complete easy instruction makes it Doasible for 
everyone to color successfully. Write NOW for 
free illus. catalog “*Pleasant Pages.’’ Contains 
reproductions of 161 new Christmas Cards & 
Folders and full instractions how to color, how [- 
tosell. Orsend $1 for Trial Box containing 
assortment sample cards, instruction book, 
brush and colors. Sells for $3 to $4 when 
colored. " 
ITTLE ART SHOP 
1450 You Street Washington. D. C. 





TO EMBROIDER 


Our Art needle gives 
your fingers the skill 
of ar embroidery ex- 
pert: Makes twenty- 
nine different stitches 
six times as fast as by 
the old method. 


SEND 50c FOR THIS WONDER NEEDLE 


Por ar: additionai 50c we will send you a beautiful tinted rug on 
burlap. Peacock psrrot oriental or conventional design. 


F’REE: As % specialinducement we willsend you with 
each order a sixteen page book showing how to make the 
various stitches without any charge to you for the booklet. 


Send 50c for needle or rug or $1.00 for both. 


MOLTER-REINHARD CO. 
Room 4006-366 Monroe . _Chiee, L 


inn 


mut 


Complete Advertising Index 
will be found on page 4. 
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counselors so recommend on the strength of its 
detailed statement. Under proper circum- 
stances—always with wise counsel of men who 
follow the records of these concerns—you 
may take good risks to gain a conservatively 
higher income. 

Thus if you hold ten $1000 bonds of rep- 
|utable corporations which have earned their 
interest charges and paid dividends for ten 
years, the law of average is so strongly in your 
favor that undue loss is improbable. 


porations from time to time, as reflected in the 
financial columns of the newspapers; and if 
conditions show an unfavorable trend, sell or 
ask the advice of Jonathan Walker. 

I know you will get along safely without me, 
dear hearts, if you think and continually seek 
sound advice. Good night and love from 

Dappy. 


OSTERMOOR TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





| My Lirrte Grrts: 

I think highly of first mortgages as invest- 
ments, but remember that all mortgages are 
not desirable. 

Of course you can buy guaranteed mort- 
gages. But as Emerson said, ‘An institution 
is no better than the institutor.” So the guar- 
antor of a mortgage may be irresponsible. If 
you deal with reputable concerns that have 
long records of success and honesty behind 
them, you are reasonably safe. 

Jane Warrington, who tutored Bessie six 
years ago, told me a sorrowful story of a build- 
ing znortgage into which she had put $4000. 
Men calling themselves brokers sold it to her 
and guaranteed it. Jane did not go to see the 
property before investing. The mortgage was 
guaranteed—why bother? 

The concern failed, and Jane discovered she 
held a mortgage on a vacant lot. Ultimately 
she realized only a few hundred dollars. The 
brokers got away to Europe. 

In my own case I once loaned $3500 on a 
building which proved to be a foot over its 
lot line. After much trouble and expense I 
forced the mortgagor to buy that extra foot— 
at a high price—and execute new papers. 

Once a friend of mine loaned $11,000 on a 
building without knowing there was a party 
wall. Got his money after two years’ litiga- 
tion and expense. 

No, my dears, putting money into mortgages 
is no idle game. You must know what you are 
about. Be sure of real estate values first, and 








The word that needs 
no dictionary— 


“OSTERMOOR” 


Probably every housewife in America can 
answer the question, “What is an Oster- 
moor?” Though “Ostermoor” is the 
name of the man who made it, years of 
association have given ‘‘Ostermoor” one 
meaning—a high-grade mattress. 

“Built, not stuffed” describes one of its 
chief values—it is carefully built of hand- 
laid sheets and enclosed in best of tickings 

Guaranteed not to mat or pack—to be 
dust-proof and vermin-proof and endur- 
ing in comfort. 


Sold by best 


Send for our Free Book and Samples of Ticking. 
















dealers everywhere 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 


116 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Ostermoor 
M attress 


**Built— Not Stuffed’’ 













ono £ &*: | then have a good lawyer or a high-grade guar- 

antor. Both, in fact. Don’t lend money on 

: ONLY real estate without an attorney to guide you, 

Get this Book of $ 95 even when you buy guaranteed mortgages. 
Titles are often defective. 








Whether you are loaning the money direct 
or buying a mortgage already made, visit the 
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Per Week 






factory Prices 






Brings you this beau- 
tiful combination property yourselves. In most cases it should 
Randa’ tise tae be worth double the amount of the mortgage, 





Range— direct to you 
from manufacturers. 
Think of it! Only small 
Smount down — ‘then, if 

One: t 3 
beauty Bg nos ee finished 
in Fax or blue porcelain enam 


other styles and sizes, 
e. 30 days’ free trial. uick 
safe delivery guaranteed. Write 
for free stove and bargain book. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
441 Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





though values may be more or less elastic, 
depending on the property and the owner, too. 
And don’t forget that taxes and insurance 
must be paid as they come due. Be sure they 
are paid. 

In buying real estate bonds, exercise the 
same caution you observe with any bond. 
Acquaint } yourself personally with the property 
—I advise against real estate bonds secured by 
distant properties; you could not familiarize 
yourselves with values and earnings. 

Second mortgages? Some persons speak of 
them with suspicious whispers, but I have 
found now and then that good second mort- 
gages are excellent investments, returning high 
earnings. I say this with reservations. 

I would not advise a very small investor to 
put money into second mortgages. To hold a 
second mortgage with a sense of security one 
should be financially able to buy the first 
mortgage in case foreclosure proceedings be- 
come necessary. Thus foreclosure could be 
simplified or settlement arrived at. 
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Ready 
to use =~ 


GULDEN'S 
* MUSTARD 


Absolutely Pure 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


if I have set you thinking in the right channels 
you will not fail. Good night 


from 
Dappy. 


Yet | & 
you should watch the progress of these cor- | 


Well, in these letters I haven’t cevered much 
more than the high spots of investment, but } 


and best love | 








“I’ve had 
this very one 29 
years, my dear’”’ 


When a woman says this, you 
can be sure she has a Bissell. 
In fact, hundreds of women have 
told us we were too modest in 
giving the average life of a Bissell 
as ten years or more. 

Even where there is an electric cleaner, 
the Bissell still remains a daily need— 
the easy, ever-handy, smooth-running, 
efficient sweeper that a generationsof 
housewives have used 


*BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


Price, around $5.00, depending upon 
gradeandlocality. Bissell Toy Sweepers 
—they really sweep— make delightful 
gifts for little girls and teach cleanliness 
habits. A quarter and up. 

Sold by furniture, hardware,department 
and housefurnishing stores everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 


230 Erie Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


a A HOTEL 
EXECUTIVE 


BIG MONEY for Women 
In Hotels and Tea Rooms 
Finds Work Attractive. Mrs. 


(nameon request)became | 
hotel floor clerk at 75% in- 
crease in salary. Gives full | 
credit to our training and Em- 
ployment Service, free to students. Another 
woman graduate writes: “ ‘Hardly a day goes 
by that I lam not offered a position.” Others are 


qualifying as tea ~ m managers. Re- 
quests received daily for our graduates. 


Let Us Train you! 































Pg Ha, Prepare in spare time at home. Earn up 
A | to $350 per month, living expenses paid. 
WwW | Cost mod- 
ay erste: easy 


terms. 







We help you get a 
position 
Send coupon today. 


Standard Business Tr’g Inst., 
Carlton Ct., Buffale, N.Y. 
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ed hie superior curtain rod and this 
f up-to-date windowtreatments 
ee your draping problems. 


CURTAIN RODS 


are the perfect window draping canes oA 
The flat oops © gives saslese strength 
insures erect headings, and neat, artietic 
effects. The Velvetone Brass or Velve- 
tone White finish is guaranteed not to 
rust ortarnish and stays like new for years. 
By merely tilting, Kirsch Curtain Rods go 
on or off the brackets with greatest ease, 
yet never come down accidentally. 
ti is a ago Curtain Rod for every 

aping need. Comes single, double or 

triple—for the ‘single amenaes treat- 
pos or the most elaborate. Made exten- 
sion style or cut to length to fit any window. 


Sold by better dealers everywhere. Look for the 
trade mark name gp neta ve the carton. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 422 frospect Avpnze 


eae Mf, Caet Canada Ltd. 
mseh St. oodstock, Ontario 


‘tie Today for vane Book 
Pictures up-to-date window treatments for 
every rooms with valuable information about 
materials, color schemes, rods used, ete. Our 
Seventh Annual and most valuable book. 


Ask for and See that You Get - 


Kirsch Curtain Rods 


A NEW DELICACY 
FOR YOUR TABLE 


Fresh pure loganberry jelly 
—brings to the meat course, 
or the salad or the dessert— 
the rich bouquet of the fresh 
summer berry, conveniently 
reedy to your hand any day 


n the year. 
Made in 10 minutes: Ready 
to serve in an hour 


Two cups of PHEZ—clear 
juice of loganberries from 
sunny Western valleys. 
Onecup of CERTO—the pure 
a ong of perfect apples. 

Bring juice and sugar to 
boil, mad CERTO gradually, 
then boil one full minute, let 
stand off fire one minute, 
skim and pour into glasses. 

THE delicacy you have 
been waiting for. 





OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 
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ot Life 


(Continued from page 49) 


worthy citizens fail to take part in politics. 
Therefore, as a consequence, the powerful, 
predatory citizens, the citizens with selfish 
interests and evil designs, too often rule and 
make laws for us through their manipulation 
of the acquiescent voter. 

\ democracy can not rise high if the level 
of intelligence of its citizens is low. We need 
the kind of education which causes us to think, 

| discriminate, and search for the causes of 
things. Do we teachers, I wonder, always 
| realize our pupils—boys, and girls, too, now— 
as potential framers of laws? Do we _ per- 
ceive in them the makers of the world to be? 
Each new generation contains a germ of 
higher potentiality than its progenitors; its 
destiny is to be more glorious. And so we 
teachers must excuse our pupils if at times 
in the prescience of their future greatness 
they arrogantly differ with us in opinion. 
We must be reverent of this future greatness, 
|and help to cultivate it, to the end that our 
nation a generation from now may have a 





| citizens than we have known how to be. 
Learning to Earn 


The chief reason why citizenship does not 


of livelihood. 
be. Able wage-earners we must be, or 
perish. 
|here. It is necessity, a necessity that con- 
|fronts every living being. Even humans, 
with all their intelligence, have found no way 
to escape the struggle for existence. Does not 
education frankly fail then of its duty, if it 
neglects to make us abler wage-earners? 


assumed an important part in education, 
beginning even as early as the grades. The | 
time will come when any institution of educa- 
tion which dismisses boys or girls from its 
doors without having trained them for a 
gainful occupation will be considered unworthy 
of this age and country where everybody works 
and proficiency is the doorway to advancement. 
Education should fit for life. And the first 
| demand which life makes upon us is to work. 
| The immense success of our correspondence 
| schools, our right-schools, and our Y. M. C. A. 
| classes, is pathetic testimony to the fact that 
most men plunge haphazard into work, too 
| little equipped for their own successful ad- 


| get its full due of our attention is because it | 
presents a demand far less urgent than the need | 
Intelligent citizens we should | 


It is more than duty that presses us | 


Of late, vocational training has rightly 


| keener, a more intelligent, a nobler band of | 


| 


LEAV ENS 


SFurn I ture. 


& 


UST the bedroom set for which 

you are looking! And—with a 
finish or decorative motif of your 
own selection—according to your 
particular specifications. You may 
thus work out harmonious color 
schemes, or order a single piece to 
harmonize with other surroundings. 
That is the Leavens idea. 


When you buy Leavens furniture, either 
Decorated or Colonial, the result reflects 
your own personal taste. There is no better 
way of obtaining complete satisfaction. 


Write today for literature 


WILLIAM LEAVENS €£CO. ave 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 









DIRECT 
JSrom the 
Ocean 
to You 





vancement. It is safe to predict that the day | 
j will come when all, rich and poor, will be | 

| favored with an education up to the age of | 

| majority, so that all youth may be conserved, | 
jand guided rightly, and developed to its | 
| highest capacity. | 
| But that system of education would be very | 
defective which, in addition to giving the best 

| possible training for self-advancement, did 

| not also nurture in the growing mind altruistic 

ideals. Even animals get their daily bread; and 

| the most successful career of self- aggrandize- 

| ment differs only in degree from the prowess 

lof the jungle. As human beings, akin to the 

divine, we should have a broader and more 

beneficent aim in life than the supplying of 

our immediate wants. Therefore education 

| should encourage and felp us to serve. human 

| welfare. 

| There are certain professions, the aims of 

| 

| 





| which bear so directly upon human welfare, 
| that selfishness, self-seeking, and commercia!- 
ism in connection with them seem anomalous 
and abhorrent. That the clergyman, the 
'physician, or the teacher should have no 
| higher aim than to arrive at a successful 
stipend, seems a contradiction in terms. The 
world can ill afford to have mercenary clergy, 
physicians, or teachers. But it can just as ill 
afiord, and here is a startling thought, to have 
mercenary lawyers or merchants or inventors 








Delight your family with a real ‘Down 
East” fish dinner tonight. Get B&M 
Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. Try recipes 
on label, or write for free booklet of 
“Down East Recipes.” 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
94 Water Street, Portland, Maine 





Fi “J Automatic Rapid Electric R 


RELESS COOKE! 


Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fi 
cooker construction and its cost is less than a good ‘ots 


New Invention * 
Applied to Fireless Cooker ¢€} 
Economical in Fuel Use 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching, Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science 
Cook Book, 30-day FREE trial 
offer and direct factory prices, 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 
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he Kosless Sump | 
The climax of the afternoon bridge is 


iM 


\ 


reached whenthehostess plays her high i\ 
trump—' ‘Better Tea in a Hall Pot”. / \ 


Refreshing, taste-full tea, as brewed in 
the craze-proof, permanently new | |) 


i 


china of a Hall Pot, adds zest to any {| 


occasion, a smack to every luncheon. 


At good dealers everywhere 
Write for the free booklet 


Hall China Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Fireproof 
Cooking China in the World 


dey EE 
Ks 
“HA 
TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process ‘Tinproof China 
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Their Bran 


Hidden in a dainty 


They need bran daily, as you know. 
Everybody does. Bran brings sunnier 


days and better health. It 
¢@ ‘Th 


avoids the need of drugs. 
¢ 
¥, 
morning. 


_ In Pettijohn’s the bran 
is hidden in luscious flakes 
of wheat—the most flavory ig 
wheat that grows. So you 
get whole wheat there also, 
with its minerals and vita- 
mines. Also all these pre- ; 
mier food essentials in a 
& 
a 
‘john; 
+ Fettijonns 
_ ‘Rolled heist ‘Wheat=287, Bran 


most delicious dish. 


It will delight and bene- 
fit your people in a surpris- 
ing way. Try it tomorrow 


}or manufacturers or financiers. 


| that we now have, we owe to men who in the 
|past served human welfare. 


| universal 
| thing, 
| progress of the world, so that the future race 





| spiritual truths? 


| humanitarian deeds. 


| would stand condemned before the Greatest 


| the Truth myself;” or, 


This world 
| will not be what it should be until all, no } 
| matter of what profession, take as their motto, 
“T serve human welfare.” 

The freedom, the comforts, the culture 
If we merely 
live upon the capital which they accumulated, 
adding nothing of ourselves, what are we but 
beneficiaries and selfish spenders of the | 
storehouse? To contribute some- 
no matter how infinitesimal, to the | 


may be more prosperous than we are—that | 
should be the ardent desire of every youth 
| who emerges from the halls of learning into 
ithe competition of life. Otherwise, are not | 
our educational institutions but gladiatorial 
schools, turning out a half-beast, half-human 
product to prey upon mankind? We have 
enough of such humans, without education. 
| Better that the incorrigible wolf-man should 
| remain uneducated. But let all educated men 
and women stand forth to achieve heroic and 


Yet were all these aims accomplished, and 
one thing omitted, the world’s education 


Educator. Our lives on 
however worthy, cease at a destined 
We must develop values that are 
Therefore it needs no 
the final aim of 
us on the 


and Omniscient 
earth, 
time. 
Infinite and Eternal. 
argument to set forth as 
education, that it should advance 
path to God. 

How this can be done, in a materialistic 
age, and in a country of many religions, is a 
|problem which the educator must solve. 
Because it is difficult does not excuse failure 
to solve it. The Great Educator will ask of 
|any teacher or of any race, “Did you teach 
?” And only one answer will 
Not such as these: “I was uncertain of 
“There was no time in 
or, “I was afraid to seem 
“The public would not 





| avail. 


our curriculum;” 
over-religious;” or, 


| have liked it.” 


—j|thing from teaching religious dogma. 





To teach spiritual truth is quite another 
The 
discarded from progressive 
But to teach, or better 
say to unfold, spiritual values in a child, 
brings healing to the nations. It is the only 
possible way to develop each child to his or 
her best self. Without the knowledge and 
the love of God education is incomplete, 
civilization is incomplete. 

Education, then, has a manifold aim, and 
is as broad as life itself. The educator who 
bestows this kind of education need not feel 
that his accomplishment is slight. To my 
mind teaching is the greatest of the professions, 
though it is an art but partially applied, at 
present. The day may come when educators 
will be the most honored persons in the com- 
munity, and education the calling most aspired 
to. In that day teachers will be true artists, 
big-souled, hig-visioned, guiding the young 
lives entrusted to their care into the full and 
harmonious and joyous development of all their 
powers. 


Is 


latter well 
educational systems. 


as 


Ironing Day 
(Continued from page 82) 


piece of wire with a loop at the top for holding 
the cord. This is attached to the end of the 
ironing board, and since it is flexible, the iron 
may be used at the extreme end of the board, 
thus saving much wear on the cord and also 
preventing the plug from being jerked out. 

For the ironing of long pieces such as table- 
cloths, sheets, etc., the device pictured on page 
82, proves to be of real value. It consists of 
two cloth protectors which hang from arms 
secured underneath the board. These cloth 
protectors form a pocket on either side of the 
board and keep the article being ironed from 


The most unique cook book ever published. 
Contains tested recipes for Mexican dishes that 
are pleasing, novel and easy to prepare. Atttract- 
ive menus for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American dishes thac 
appeal to the American family. Just mail the 
coupon fO---- 

Gebhardt---San Antonto 


NAME 


. ADDRESS _ 


Se eeeeeeseeeeeeeees 
Gebhardt’s Eagle Chili Pozeder--- 


---is made from selected genuine 
Mexican peppers---gives a pleasing 
and piquant flavor to meats, soups, 
fish, salads and salad dressings. At 
your grocers or full size bottle 
post-paid for 15c. 

Gebh wrdt-~-San Antonio, Tevas 


PRIG) 5 
*® FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS-WHEN USED” 


Deliciously 

irue~ 
truly 

delicious 


| 





Wedgewood Cups 


FOR PRESERVING 


Fibre cups of Wedgewood design 
tumbler-size, wi ith lids. Most san- 
itary and convenient for preserv- 
ing Light and non-breakable. 
Stand hot and cold liquids. High- 
ly attractive for table. service. 
Package of twelve, postpaid. 
60c. Ask for No. 4420. Thisis 
just one of the many unique and 
attractive Pohlson Gifts. New 
catalog shows scores 
of useful and 
thoughtful remem- Bis 
young and for every onl 
gift occasion. 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 55, Pawtucket, R. I. 


brances for old and 





LEARN Commercial Candy Meking Courses, 





dropping to the floor, When through using the 
protectors, they may be removed and the arms 
shoved back beneath the board 


CANDY Sarda Yesunetens ‘Sond 0S Bok | School ~ 
MAKING 


The Candy Institute, Elinor G. Hanna, 
Principal (formerly with Page & Shaw) 
In using advertisements see page 4 


60 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Maaenasiag 
makes the Salad 


.... and Carnation makes the 
mayonnaise, the smoothest, 
creamiest, most delicious dress- 
ing you ever served. For mak- 
ing salad dressings as in all your 
cooking, for creaming coffee, 
fruits and cereals, wherever 
milk is needed in the home— 
use Carnation. It is pure milk 
*‘from contented cows.”’ About 
60% of the natural water con- 
tent is removed by evapora- 
tion. The milk is then hermet- 
ically sealed andsterilized. Your 
grocer is the Carnation Milk- 
man—order from him today. 
Tomato Salad—6 tomatoes, 1 cup salad dress- 
ing, red pepper, 1 head lettuce. 


Select tomatoes of good shape and color. Cut 
three thin slices off top of each tomato and 
place on salad plate. Cover center of slices 
and top of tomato with mayonnaise, garnished 
with red pepper. Serve on lettuce. If desired, 
fill center of tomato with equal parts of pine- 
apple and celery mixed with mayonnaise. 
Serve on individual salad plates. This recipe 
serves six people, one tomato for each person. 


No-Eg¢ Mayonnaise Dressing—*4 teaspoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons Carnation Milk, 4% cup oil, 
¥% teaspoon paprika, 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
or vinegar. 

Put salt and paprika in a bowl; add Carnation 
Milk and mix thoroughly; add oil slowly, 
stirring constantly. Then add the lemon juice 
or vinegar. This recipe makes 34 cup salad 
dressing. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
926 Carnation Bidg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
1026 Stuart Bidg., Seattle 


Carnation® 


Milk 


**From Contented Cows” 


(2 abraation 


¢ 
j 
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The Label is Red and White 


Sepiem der 1923 Good Housekee 


Miss Jenny 


(Continued from page 27) | 


The man was sitting by the stove, warming 
himself. As she entered, he got up, with a 
kind of drooping gallantry. 

“You're wet through, yourself, missus.” 

“T never take cold,” said Miss Jenny 
firmly. 

“Tore your dress,”’ he went on in his gentle, | 
apologetic voice. “Such a pretty one, too. | 
Silk, ain’t it?” 

“Ves, it’s silk,” said Miss Jenny, blushing. 
She could feel his eyes on her, on her skirt that 
clung most immodestly to the contour of her 





leg, on her glossy bosom, splashed with mud 
and water. She said severely, “You can 
change your clothes in the woodsned.” 

“Yes, missus.” 

“And don’t go away—till you get something 
to eat. I'll be down directly.” 

That sentence had a dreadful sound. It was 
| almost a confession. She fled up-stairs to her 
own room. 

Shortly afterward, Aunt Grace, having 
waked from her nap, came shuffling into 
Jenny’s room to find her niece standing “before 
a mirror in a plain, white dress, vigorously 
brushing her hair. 

“Land alive, Jinny, what you doing?” 

Jenny started and turned about. “A man 





fell in the brook,” she said. “I pulled him 
out.” ; 
Briefly and somewhat defiantly, she told 


| Aunt Grace what had happened. The latter, 
| unexpectedly, was thrilled. 

“A man!” she cackled. “Down-stairs in the 
woodshed? Land alive! What you going to 
| do with him, Jinny?” 

“I? Nothing.” 

“Who is he? What’s he doing here?” 

I don’t know—yet.” 

“Ts he nice-looking?” 

Jenny had turned back to the mirror. She 
was patting her brown hair into place. 
“What’s that got to do with it?” 

The incorrigible old lady sniggered. In her 
| flowered, cotton wrapper she looked curiously 
; elfin, witch-like. “I thought you might want 
to keep him, Jinny, if he wasn’t too old and 
| ugly.” 

| “Aunt Grace!” gasped Miss Jenny. 

But Aunt Grace was regarding her with a 
mischievous smile, a smile infinitely com- 
| prehensive, cunning, sly. 


{ 
| 


down-stairs. At the 

moment she entered the kitchen, James 
Gruber came in from the woodshed. She had 
a decided shock. In her father’s clothes, 
which fitted him somewhat rakishly, the man 
| looked at once familiar and strikingly strange. 
The combination was romantic. Miss Jenny 
stared at him. 

He had shaved. The stubble of beard was 
gone, the skin smooth and almost trans- 
parently clear. Tall, lean, unaccountably 
Ww istful, he made a figure of crude charm. 

“Are you hungry? "asked Miss Jenny softly. 
I am, a little, missus.’ 

She placed food before him. He ate heartily, 
without self-consciousness. He was a common 
man, of common manners, but he was not 
uncouth. Physically there was nothing about 
him that repelled Miss Jenny, used as she was 
to the fine, New England commonness. On 
the contrary, she felt decidedly drawn toward 
him. 
| He was sitting at a side table, near the 
|window. The sunlight was on his hair, re- 
vealing it as slightly blond, with ever so faint 
|a streak cf gold in it. Miss Jenny came and 
sat opposite him. 

“Now, I’d like to know,” she said abruptly, 
“what you meant by trying to drown your- 
self.” 

He straightened up with a slow movement, 
pushing back his plate. ‘‘Missus—’’ he began 
in a low tone; then suddenly he leaned toward 
her, looking into her face. “T’ll tell you,” 
he said. “I couldn’t go no further. That’s 
what it was. I couldn’t go no further!” His 


ENNY went back 
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SAVORY 


Boiler 


EW culinary wonders, new possibil- 
ities unfold themselves rapidly as 
you use a “SAVORY” Steam 

Double Boiler. Just see what you can 

do with corn-on-the-cob which other- 

wise is apt to be tough, indigestible 

i and unpalatable. 


Get a “SAVORY” today if you really 
want to enjoy unsurpassed cooking, 
fresh vegetables with 
oll their flavor and vit- 
amine contents unim- 
paired, steam cooked in 
the inimitable “SAV- 
ORY” way. 


te SEA VORY” 
Steam Double Boiler is 
all that a double boiler 
ever was and more. 
Yesterday’s left-overs are 
transformed to original 
moist delicacy and good- 
ness—puddings, cereals 
Bread Saver and sauces are cooked as 
ou never cooked them 
Of all “SAVORY” triumphs ore with ordinary 
in the field of culii nant utensils. The SAV- 
8 ie bet git | by ORY" Steam Circula- 
good hous: keepers as an al- tion Method is the big 
eless 30n 

Kitchen foo moat ? reason. 

It not only reduces bread Live, moist vapor pen- 
serving to a single. simpig etrates every portion of 
breadand vapeg oh ae pone the cooking, the steam 

Cl or a hundred appe + i 
tising crumb and bread being degrees higher 
cee ae, ound din the spe- than the heat obtained 

ec} 
Geek il? which comeswith DY water contact with 
every “SAVORY’’ Bread the pan bottom of ordin- 
— ary double boilers. Sur- 

The .*‘SAVORY"’ Bread plus condensation flows 
Bread Ehime Breed Board, back into the waterpan, 
Cru ea Rach ang high Thorough, safe cooking 
utility Bre Be ck and high- with assured success is 


ine, Ask xen your P healer: ler. She the result. 


guarantee 
See ee om, to obtain | the 
superior “SAVORY” ree 
sults in cooking is thor- 
oughly explaired in the 
“SAVORY Prize Recipe 
"Book II’’ found in 
‘T the “SAVORY” Pic- 
ture Package, and tied 
tothe handle of every 
“SAVORY” Steam 
Double Boiler. 











If the **SAVORY’* Steam Double Boiler is 

Bt uickly obtainable at your Gealers, ona 
-25 if you live west of the Misso 

=; fprect to 309 A blic Street, , Batfalo and 

— ive one promptly cel a" prepa! 
arantee of money back it ot absolutely 

Satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 


the REPUBLIC METALWARE co. 


z New York BUFFALO Chicago 
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MINU] 
39 


Makers of 


an 


Her next words will be, 


“More, please” 


THEY always want more when 
it is Minute Tapioca Cream. 
Children like it, and it is good 


for them. 


It is much better 


for them to eat between meals 
than some of the things they 


ask for. 


Sweet enough to satisfy the 


craving for 


sweets, 


substan- 


tial enough to be one of the 
important dishes of the meal, 
simple enough to prepare, so 
that you are glad to make it 


often. 
Chocolate, 

—fresh or 

pleasing 


cocoanut, 
canned—all 
variations. 


fruits 
offer 
Each is 


wholesome and nourishing. 


No Soaking 
Always Ready 


sok quickly. 


For soups, 


and all tapioca desserts. 


Marayy ACTURED OMY AY 


Minute Tapioca CO. 


)RANGE, MASS. 


MINUTE 


It requires 
no soaking 


Minute Tapioca 
Cream is easy to 
prepare because it 
requires no soak- 
ing. Fifteen min- 
utes alter it goes 
on the stove it is 
ccoked through 


The red box with 
the blue band and 
the Minute Man 
identifies genuine 
Minute Tapioca 


New Cook Book 


In the new Min- 
ute Tapioca Cook 
Book there are 
overascore of new 
dishes to be made 
with Minute Tapi- 
oca. It is free. 
Send for it. 


TAPIOCA COMPANY 


39 Monroe Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 


and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. 





hand gripped the edge of the table, then relaxed 


“You see how it is, missus, I been traveling | 


since I was a boy.” 

“A tramp,” said Miss Jenny firmly. 

“Yes, missus, in a way inaway. But 
not just that, either.” 

“Not just that?” 

“No, you see how it is. I had a good home 
out west. Ohio’s where I come from. My 
folks, they was farmers. I’m a gardener by 
trade. But there was something in my blood. 
A kind of travel-germ. That’s what I call it. 
A travel-germ. I can’t see a road, but I must 
get on to it. You know how it is, missus, when 
you catch holt of a loose thread? You just 
naturally want to ravel it out. That’s me. 
I been raveling out loose threads since I was a 
boy. Roads . They get me.” 

Miss Jenny was more than interested in this 
recital; she was enthralled by it. However, 
she gave no sign. “You were aiming to drown 
yourself, weren’t you?” she repeated im- 
placably. 

“Yes, missus, 
simply now. 

“Why?” 


” said James Gruber, quite 


’'M TELLING you, because I didn’t have 

the heart to go no further. I slept last 
night ’longside the road, in that birch thicket by 
the bridge. This morning, when I woke up, I 
come to the brook—and all to once I knew I 
couldn’t go no further. Thinks I, ‘What’s the 
use?’ Thinks I, ‘What’sin it for me?’ Traveling 
roads. Up one, down another . Trying 
to quit. Oh, yes, missus, I’ve tried. I’ve 
stopped a hundred times and got me a job. 


I’ve swore I’d settle down for good. But | 


there’d come a day like this, you see, and it’d 
come over me worse than a thirst for drink. 
And off I’d go, without so much as kissing my 
job good-by. Oh, I tell you what, it’s terrible, 
missus.” 

He covered his face with his hands. 
not acting. His destiny was very real to him, 
its tragedy portentous and real. 
heart stirred like a leaf in the wind. 

“There!” she said. “I see . . . I see.” 

“Do you, missus? I wonder.” 
faintly, rubbing his shorn cheek. “Well, I 
promised myself if I ever took to the road 
again, I’d look for a proper spot and lie down 
and die. 


object . . . Well, 
find a proper spot. And this suited.” 

“But the brook,” objected Miss Jenny. 
“The brook’s shallow.” 

Again he smiled, and he made a deprecatory 
gesture. “I’ve never liked deep 
missus. I’m afraid of it. 
on rivers or the sea. 
deep water. And there was water enough here, 
thinks I, to do the job, if I set my mind to it. 
I’d have done it, too, missus, if you hadn’t 
jumped in after me.” He broke off and looked 
at her with mild curiosity. “Now, why,” he 
asked, “now, why did you go and do it?” 

“You don’t think I'd sti ind by and see a 
fellow creature drown,” said “Miss Jenny 
promptly. Her reason was excellent enough; 
but she added, as if feeling a need for further 
justification; “It would have been a great 
sin. You know it would, don’t you?” 

“Oh, that, missus. I didn’t think of that. 


It wasn’t me I was going to do away with, as | 
you might say: it was that there—travel-germ. | 


But I’m obliged to you, just the same, for 
saving my life.” 

“You're welcome.” 

He shook his head. 
pride about him now. ‘No, missus. 
right enough to say ‘You’re welcome.’ But 
T ain’t the man to take a kindness without 
paying for it.”’ 

Miss Jenny turned as red as a beet. “I 
don’t want pay,” she said shortly. 


There was a certain 


“What I meant was, haven’t you got some | 


‘Deviled H AM 


kind of a job you'd like done—?” He glanced 
out of the window. “Your garden now. It'll 
want weeding. And if you got any flowers to 
set out, [’m a great hand with flowers.” 


“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 





He smiled | 


You see how it is, the worst of it is | 
having no object in view, as you might say—no | 
that was my object, to | 


water, | 
I’ve never traveled | 
No, I’m not one to die in | 





It’s all | 





He was |} 


Miss Jenny’s 
” ! 


THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


HILDREN love Underwood 

Deviled Ham _ sandwiches 
because they taste so ge od. 
Mothers favor them for school 
lunches because they know that 
Underwood Deviled Ham is pure, 
nourishing, digestible — nothing 
but chopped prime ham, seasoned 
with mild spices. 


Send for our free book “ The Litile 
Red Devil Recipes” and learn to 
make dozens of delicious dishes. 
Alsoasample can for25cinstamps. 
At leading grocers everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
59 Pultes Street, Sie, Mass. 


Underwood 


In using advertisements see page 
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For Your Baby 


Spiral weaving has produced a 
carriage of unmatched beauty 


For your BaBy, nothing will do but the loveliest 
carriage of them all—the Lloyd. 
Its graceful curves:and rolls, its sweeping lines, are 
woven in, as it is shaped of an endless spiral strand of 
finest wicker on the patented Lloyd Loom. Not a loose 
end mars its smoothness. Nota corner breaks its per- 
fect symmetry. Not a seam spoils its flowing curves. 
Yet for this stronger and more beautiful carriage, you 
= pay less than has ever before been asked for a fine baby 


carriage. The remarkable spiral weaving, thirty times as 


SS _ swift as hand weaving, cuts its cost amazingly — permits 


every refinement without adding anything to its price. 


Good dealers everywhere canshowyou the spirally woven 
Lloyd Loom Carriage, with its many features of strength, 
beauty and convenience. Be sure the Lloyd nameplate is 
on the seat. Write for booklet, “Mothers of the World,” 
and name of nearest Lloyd dealer. 


The only carriage spirally 
woven of one continuous wicker 
strand. Ask your dealer to show 
you the beautiful Lloyd Loom 
Furniture made 


process. 





Tue Ltoyp MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) 


MENOMINEE - - - MICHIGAN 


by the same 
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Lloyd. 


/, Loom Products / 


Baby Carriages & Furniture 
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The Lloyd Manufacturing Company 
t ood- Wakefield Co.) Dept. J-134 
Menominee, Michigan 
Gentlemen : Please send me your book- 
let, “Mothers of the World,” illustrating 
Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulk- 
ies, Strollers, Doll 
ture ; also name of nearest Lloyd dealer. 


Miss Jenny 


“Today’s Sunday,” said Miss Jenny almost 
timidly. : ’ 

“T can do it tomorrow.” 

She stared at him, her lips slightly parted 
| their straightness relaxed into soft, strange. 
little curves. “You mean—to stay here 
then?” 

James Gruber’s eyes met hers. 
to look away, but could not. 

“Why, missus, I hadn’t thought of it, but 
if you can fix me a place to sleep—in the wood. 
shed, say—and give me a bite to eat—?” 

Miss Jenny felt suddenly weak and fright. 
ened. A devastating thought flashed through 
her mind: What would the village say? Jt 
was much worse because she knew that it 
would be pleasant to have him on the place, 
eating and sleeping, living close at hand. But 
she couldn’t decide. 

A sound, a shuffling step behind her, caused 
her to turn. Aunt Grace stood in the kitchen 
doorway; Aunt Grace, very old and shriveled, 
a knitted cap upon her head, her arms folded 
placidly across her abdomen. But her ex- 
pression was not placid. Her eyes were keen, 
twinkling, alive. 

Miss Jenny looked, with a kind of helpless 
pleading, into those bright eyes. “This is the 
man I told you about, Aunt Grace. James 
Gruber. He says—he’d like—to stay here and 
help about the place.” 

Aunt Grace shifted her witch-like gaze to 
the man, standing gaunt and expectant beside 
the table. 

“Well, well!” she said, in her thin, ancient 
| treble. ‘Well, well! I don’t know but what 
we can find use for him.” 


She wanted 





JAMES GRUBER stayed. His status, in the 

beginning, was that of the ordinary hired 
man, with this exception, that he would accept 
no pay. He earned his board and keep by his 
labors out of doors. He took care of the vege- 
table garden, conscientiously and with good 
effect, but it was the flowers that he put his 
heart into. By the first of August the whole 
place was touched with color. Wherever sun- 
light fell, he planted flowers—cosmos. and 
marigold, blue cornflowers and yellow poppies, 
the brilliant gladiola, pink geraniums, nastur- 
tiums, heliotrope, and zinnias. He put in hardy 
perennials—phlox and lupin, tall English lark- 
|spur, purple iris, peonies, and dahlias. He 
| made window-boxes and filled them with rosy 
| petunias. He built a trellis for the front porch 
and planted clematis, that would bloom in 
another year, he said, with fragrant, white 
blossoms. 

Aunt Grace was childishly pleased with him, 
}and in spite of Miss Jenny’s obvious claim 

upon his gratitude, regarded him as her find. 

| Miss Jenny was relieved at this circumstance 
| and even helped to spread the fiction. To her 
| friends in the Ladies’ Auxiliary Sewing Society, 
which met every Wednesday in the “parlors” 
of the church, she gave the impression that 
James Gruber was simply one of Aunt Grace's 
whims. In this way she forestalled gossip, 
|robbing the man of his significance, safely 
\labeling him neuter. So she kept up her 
character, the character of the immaculate 
spinster, sans reproach. But it cost her a good 
| deal of inner effort. There were days when she 
could not stand the sight of James Gruber, 
|in his shirt-sleeves, kneeling among the flower- 
beds. Since that first Sunday afternoon she 
' had treated him with a kind of gentle aloofness, 
and he, on his side, had met that aloofness 
| with humility, but also with pride; a pride that 
manifested itself in his labor, in the unstinting 
gift of his genius for beauty. Thus Miss Jenny 
| came to a struggle within herself, a struggle mn 
which tne public character, the preconceived 
Miss Jenny, eventually was beaten. 

It happened one evening in midsummer. 
A great, full moon was rising over the elms. 
She watched it, sitting on the front pore 
with Aunt Grace, who dozed peacefully in her 
chair. Miss Jenny herself was awake, alive 1 
all her senses; there was a warm earth-smell 
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Miss Jenny 


in her nostrils, a loveliness upon her eyes. Her 
heart ached with this loveliness. 

Finally it became unbearable. 
softly to the old woman beside her. 

“Aunt Grace?” 

There was no answer. She got up and went 
idly down the flag-walk to the street. There 
she turned, walking away from the village, 
toward the wooden bridge that marked the 
beginning of the highroad. 

The night was filled with a fine frost of 


moonlight; it was on the ground and on the’ 


leaves of the trees. It was in her soul, with its 
white, heatless beauty, cool and unutterably 
moving . . . 

As she walked out on the bridge, she saw 
the figure of a man leaning against the rail. 
It was James Gruber. In the glow of the moon 
he looked taller than usual. How well she 
knew the line of his back, the slight droop of 
his shoulders, the slight sheen of his bare head! 

“James!” she said. 

He gave a little start and turned toward her. 
“Do you want me, Miss Jenny?” 

His voice was respectful, as always, but it 
brought her to a stop, a yard away from him. 

“No,” she said; then, in some confusion, 
“T didn’t know you were here.” 

“T came to look at it,’”’ he said, with a queer, 
restless laugh. 

She knew what he meant, and her heart 
suddenly went cold. “The road?” 

“Yes.” He had turned his head away from 
her, looking up the highway, which ran pale as 
water into the blurred, purple distance. “You 
seehow it is . . . It’s beautiful now, ain’t 
it?” 

Her next question came out hard and brittle. 
“Are you thinking of leaving us, James?” 

He shifted uneasily. “I don’t know as ’m 
thinking of it. And I don’t know as [I ain’t. 
It’s just something comes over me.” 

“I thought—you seemed contented here.” 

“T been contented, Miss Jenny. I been con- 
tented. It ain’t that.” 

“You want to be a tramp again?” 

“No, I don’t want it. But it—it wants me!” 


IS voice was gruff, almost violent as he said 

this. She put her hand on his arm. He 
shrank a little at her touch, and his head came 
around slowly. She looked into his eyes. 

“What if there was—something else—that 
wanted you?” 

“Miss Jenny, I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Yes, you do,” she said, her voice coming 
faster, more passionately. ‘Yes, you do.” 
She shook his arm. “James, James—” 

“Miss Jenny!” 

“If you stay, I'll marry you.” 

Her hand was on him, and he was helpless. 
He put his own hand upon hers; it was cool, 
but it burned him. Without speaking, they 
walked to the end of the bridge, their hands 
still touching. 

There they stopped again, and after a while 
he said in a troubled murmur: “I don’t know 
as I'm the marrying kind, Miss Jenny. I 
don’t know . . .” ° 

“Do you think I care about that, when I’ve 
gone and asked you—plain asked you to 
marry me?” 

He understood her; understood what it 
meant to her to let go her pride, to free her 
heart of the immaculate tradition that held it 


‘fruitless, like a seed buried under snow. 


“I see that, Miss Jenny. I ain’t such a fool 
= look. I call you good—and beautiful, 
Miss Jenny. I call you beautiful.” 


an went soft and helpless against him. | 
ou must marry me, James. I'll die if vou | 


don’t marry me.” 

That’s a wonder,” he said, “why you 
should feel so.” gs 
F , es, Its a wonder, and yet—it’s no wonder, 
a? I’m no different from other women. 
Pre ve watched them and envied them! 
a how they wanted men and _ took 
sae oved them and married them and even 
uried them, sometimes... Yes, I’ve 


She spoke 


imperial Tables 
are sold only 
through retail 
stores. Find the 
Imperial shop- 
mark before com- 
pleting your pur- 
chase. 


$. is surprising how a few well chusen tables 
impart atmosphere and attractiveness to the 
home, and there are few homes indeed that 
cannot be made more beautiful by one or more 
happily placed Imperial Tables. 


Imperial Tables are made in such a wide va- 
riety of appealing patterns and designs the 
homemaker has little difficulty in finding ex- 
actly what she needs to fill a definite desire. 
Skilled craftsmanship—more than sustaining 
Grand Rapids’ reputation as a furniture cénter 
—and carefully selected cabinet woods are 
among the outstanding merits of Imperial 


Tables. . 


“Heirlooms of Tomorrow,” a profusely illus- 
trated booklet, touching upon the tables of all 
times, will be sent you if you desire. Write 
Dept. B, giving the name of your local furni- 
ture dealer. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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fer cuts, burns, sun- 
burn—and many skin 
troubles. : 
For baby’s 
toilet. 
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Vaseline 


“Vaseline 


BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


White or Yellow 


Petroleum Jelly 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


ABLACH 


Face Powoer 


Lablache! A powder that protects and 
beautifies the complexion, softly cling- 
ing. Chosen by fastidious women through 
three generations 
for its purity, dain- 
tiness and deli- 
cate,subtle fra- 
grance. It’ssafe, 
Refuse Substitutes. 
They may be denger- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 


or Cream. SOca box, 
of druggists or by mail. 


Send 10c for a sample bez 


BEN. LEVY Cu. 
French Perfumers. Devt. 68 


PROME Wore 


Earn a steady income in your spare time, coloring black- 
and-white Christmas Cards, Pictures, etc. Fascinating and 
pleasant. Easily sold to relatives, friends and dealers, 


SPECIAL OUTFIT $ 


Contents: 24 Xmas Cards with envelopes, 
when colored will sell for $3 to $4; 
6 cups water color paints; 1 brush; 

icolorchart; 1 mixing pan. Postpaid 


FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO, 
Dept. B, 338 E. 59h St., New York, N.Y. 
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Miss Jenny 


thought, if I could have a man to love and 
marry, and maybe lay him in his grave at 
last, to know he was mine, even then . 
Oh, yes! I’m like all the rest. Only I’ve 
never—wanted it—before.”’ 

She was no longer Miss Jenny. She was the 
woman, stripped of her character’ She was 
fundamental, the female caught in obliterating 
desire. Nor was he longer James Gruber. His 
character, too, his personality, was melted out 
of him. He clutched at it feebly, turning his 
eyes away to the road, as a sailor might turn 
his eyes to the sea. But her hand was on him; 


| her breast was warm against his arm. 


He touched her, touched the line of her 


| throat. Her dress was whiter than the road; 


she was as white and soft as moonlight, as pene- 
trating, as unescapable. 

“Tl marry you, Miss Jenny. I ain’t the 
marrying kind . But you see how it 
is . . . Pll marry you.” 

They walked back to the house, climbed the 
porch steps, and woke Aunt Grace. 


“I’m going to marry James,” said Miss | 


Jenny quietly. 


The old woman sat looking up at them, | 
stupidly at first; then, as understanding dawned | 


upon her: 





“Humph!”’ she said, with her incorrigible 
snigger. “You been long enough making up 
your mind.” 


HE village could hardly credit the news. | } 
There was some gossip, of course; the few | 
old maids who were left, most of whom} 
belonged to the Ladies’ Auxiliary, felt some- | 


how that Miss Jenny had betrayed them. 


They said acrid things. But Miss Jenny faced | 


them down. After all, she was going to be 
married, and marriage constitutes the im- 
memorial check to gossip. 


| might be. Miss Jenny, turning back from the 


husband, who was, as the local paper deli- 
| cately put it, ‘‘a gardener from Ohio.” 
James Gruber himself came up to the mark 
in surprising fashion; the man evidently had 
good blood in him. He held himself erect; 
his spare, slender figure contrasted agreeably 
with Miss Jenny’s trim plumpness. In his 
new black suit, his shiny, black shoes, his 
white collar and tie, the gardener from Ohio 
was undeniably handsome. Then, too, his 
expression as he walked down the aisle with 
his bride was wonderfully gentle and appealing. 
He and Miss Jenny had taken the ground- 





floor bedroom, the room that had been her | 
father’s, for their own. The parlor, too, had | 


been happily reclaimed and was now a living- 


room, with new lace curtains at the window, | 


a new easy chair—for James—and a stout- 
bellied Franklin stove to make it cozy. Miss 


Jenny—every one still called her that—had | 
found a deep delight in these changes. Her } 


home had taken on a new meaning. She was 
radiantly, absorbingly happy. 
When she knew that a baby was coming, 


her happiness resolved itself into an ecstatic | 
state of calm. It was as if she had stepped | 


out of her life into another plane. All through 
the winter she and Aunt Grace, who still 
occupied the upper regions of the house, were 
busy preparing for the baby. They sat every 
evening by the stove, sewing and talking in 
low, murmurous voices. James, the husband, 
held to his corner under the lamp, reading the 
newspaper that he had bought at the store, 
| smoking his pipe, drowsing to the accompani- 
}ment of that low, unending murmur by the 
stove. He was not restless in the least; he 
seemed to be wholly satisfied with his lot. 
He cut wood and did the chores by day; he 
kept the fires going; he went down to the store 
| for supplies and generally performed the duties 
| that men perform in a country town in the 
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The wedding, as a matter of fact, took place | 
in Linden church, so that it was as public as | 


After a shave 
or after a bath 


Boott Towels are sturdy and soft, 
useful for both face and bath towels. 
They are inexpensive, and durable 
because woven from a cotton yarn 
madeoftwothreads twisted together. 


Boott Towels may be bought of Dealers 
everywhere in origina | packages of Six. They 
are made of the famous Boott Mills Absor- 
bent Toweling; also sold by 25-, 10-, and 5- 
yard Bolts, for bibs, bureau scarfs, etc., etc. 


Send j0c for standard hemstitched towel to 
BOOTT MILLS, Dept. HS3, Lowell, Mass. 


When buying look for this label and for 
**Boott Mills” on selvage 
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| altar on the arm of her chosen mate, smiled | 
with serene courage into the eyes fixed cu- | 
riously upon her. One read in that smile that 
she was proud of her choice, proud of her | 
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WHY TIRE YOURSELF? 


No need of lugging a_ basket of heavy wet 
wash up one line and down another. You 
can stand in one spot when hanging wash on a 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 


It’s a time, back, and step saver. Has 100 ft. 
to 150 ft. of line. Easily removed when not 
in use. - * Write for folder “C 


Hill Clothes Dryer Co., 48 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 





EAUTIFUL Infants *_; 

Style Book sent free. Pic-— 
tures everything to outfit babies 
and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garmen 
the most elaborate hand- e layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimm'ngs; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today, 


Cane Bryant 442 NewYork 


ii 
The Bride’s Book 


Suggestions for the trousseau, costumes and 
accessories for bride and bridesmaids;  sug- 
gestions for church and home decorations 
and wedding etiquette. 25c Postpaid. m4 

Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St. N. Y. C. 











home sanitary 


wary DISEASES are caused by minute 
plants called germs, which thrive in 
dust and dirt and darkness Hence physi- 
cians advise us to “clean up, to’ “let in the 
sunlight and fresh air,” and to “disinfect.” 


* CREOLIN 


- PEARSON 
The Household disinfectant 


has been recommended by physicians and 
used by householders for over 35 
years—to help keep the home 
sanitary. 


















At your 
druggist’s 

Send today for your copy 

of this book. 40 pages 

Illustrated. Free. 

MERCK & CO. 

45 Park Place, N.Y. 









Now is the Time to 
Plan for Hot Water 
at Low Cost 


BE certain of hot water 
comfort next fall 
and winter, at a tre- 
mendous saving in fuel 
bills, by having an Ex- 
celso Water Heater con- 
nected to your boiler or 
furnace — Now, when 
having heating plant 
overhauled or repaired. 
Fuel that heats your 
home, heats water in 
abundance, replacing ex- 
pensive heater burning 
gas or other fuel. 
Approved by 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 
Approved by lead- 
ing boiler manu- 
facturers. Send 
for free booklet 
today; name of 
plumber and kind 
of heating plant 
appreciated. 
EXCELSO 
Speciaity Works, Inc. 
309Excelso Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ece dish drying drudgery is a thing of the 


1¢ dishesin a Rex Dryer and hot water 


One end s ope ny so water drains in the 
two sizes, 11x22—§2.98 and 13x24 75. 
LC. O. D. 100 extra. Satisfaction guarantees 
or money refun le 1. Send today. 


ty REX INTERNATIONAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Depi. 2686, 57 ~ 4 Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





winter-time. He was very gentle with Miss | 
Jenny, and quite humble in his attitude 
toward her. During the first weeks of their 
married life he had been rather gay, trium- | 
phant. A cock o’ the walk. But when the | 
inevitable third entity began to manifest itself. 
he relaxed into his present state of lethargy, 
of self-effacement. 

The winter passed, and Miss Jenny’s time | 
grew near. She began to be afraid. But it | 
was not to her husband that she turned even 
then. It was to Aunt Grace and to the 
married women of her acquaintance. James | 
Gruber was all but obliterated in the onslaught | 
of feminine conferences. Still he followed his 
wife about dumbly, like a faithful dog, with 
apologetic eyes. He had stopped smoking 
because it annoyed her. 

The baby was born in May, with difficulty, 
for Miss Jenny was thirty-two. But it was 
born, after an anxious time; a pretty little 
| girl, with eyes like Miss Jenny’s. And Miss 
| Jenny, though she had come perilously near | 
the border-line, lived and prospered. 

One day, six weeks afterward, while she 
| sat nursing their child, James Gruber came and 
| stood by her chair. For a long time he stocd 
| silent, his gaze upon her and the baby. Hard- 
ly he recognized Miss Jenny in this woman, 
i this blossomed creature with her full, apple- 
warm cheeks and her full, white breast bared 
to the new life resting on her arm. He looked | 
long and curiously. 

“Well, there it is,” 
you wanted.” 

Miss Jenny’s eyes, heavy-lidded, sweet and 
luminous, lifted to look at him. But there 
was something in her look distant, far beyond | 
him; he was scarcely in that look at all. 

“T’m happy!”shemurmured, as ifmentioning 
to herself some great, improbable truth. 
“T’m happy!” 

He turned abruptly and went to the window 
It was spring in Linden; the elms were just 
coming ‘into the leaf; the distant hills were 
faintly purple with their mist of buds. His 
|eye followed the road that drew its white 
| thread across them; followed it over the bridge 
and up the farthest slope, where it seemed to 
spring into the sky. 








he said at last. ‘What 





AUNT GRACE, 
mentalist, 
James had deserted Jenny. But Jenny knew. 
‘“‘He’s gone. The road took him.” 
| “Gone! Without so much as leaving you 
a letter?” 
“I’m glad he didn’t write a letter. 
knew I’d understand. And I do.” 


He 


that withered leaf of a senti- | 
could not believe, at first, that | 


| He had slipped out early in the morning, | 


| back. And they were the same clothes that 
he had come in, the clothes he had worn when 
Miss Jenny dragged him out of the pool. 
Miss Jenny grieved, in secret. She blamed 
herself, for she knew that in the first ecstasy 


}of motherhood she had forgotten her mate. 


lo . ° . 
She had let him go out of her active conscious- 


ness, and now he had gone out of her life. 
She loved him. Her ‘baby occupied her, 


emptiness in her heart, a yearning in her 
mind and in her body, that was for him 
only. 

Nothing but her pride, the pride that was 
}almost the strongest factor in her make-up, 
| sustained her. The gossips were at it now In 
/earnest; the old maids, whom she had aban 
doned, loosed their sharp tongues. Even the 
married women, who had stood by her before 
| her baby was born, looked at her complacently 
}and, what was worse, pityinglv. She 
feel their eyes upon her as she sat in church 
on Sunday; she could feel the glances that 
followed her when she wheeled her baby down 
to the store. 

“Married him, and he left her. 
better than a tramp, after all.”’ 

So they said, and let it get around to her, 
hoping to break down her silence, her proud | 
reserve. If she had gone and stood in front | 
of the post-oflice, and wept and torn her hair, | 





He was no | 





could | 


without taking anything but the clothes on his | 


| filled her life in a sense, but there was an | 
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Watch It Clean 
the Toilet Bowl 






SU RRERG ail SARE 


Watch its work! Sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl. Follow directions on 
the can. Flush! 


Watch every stain, discoloration, incrusta- 
tion disappear. See how the porcelain shines. 
No scrubbing. No scouring. 


Sani-Flush is made for just this purpose. 
It cleans closet bowls. It cleans and purifies 
the hidden, unhealthful trap. It destroys 
all foul odors. It will not harm plumbing 
connections. There is nothing else like 


Sani-F lush. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in the 
bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 


35c ; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, A ar 


ani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


| Cleans Closet Bowls Without niaosing 


for 7 6¢ 


you can make this 


smart sweater 


Fashionable New York shops 
are featuringsweaters like this. 
You can knit one yourself with 
only 4skeins Peace Dsle Sicil- 
ian Floss in any of the new 
colors. Easy to knit — plain 
stitches. Directions sent free 
with sample card showing 120 
samples Peace Dale quality 
s. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
esce Dale Mills, pt. 11399, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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LOOR protection has 
been revolutionized 
by KOVERFLOR. 


KOVERFLOR is a liquid 
floor-covering. You lay it 
with a brush. It hardens 
into a tile-like surface. 
Even when the wear and 
tear are as hard as in ga- 
rages, KOVERFLOR stands 
up. It resists the effects of 
traffic and it is impervious 
to water, oil, grease, and 


alkali. 


For Floors—Wood or 
Cement, Inside or Outside 


KOVERFLOR keeps wood floors 
from decaying, cement floors 
from disintegratingand dusting. 
KOVERFLOR is supplied in at- 
tractive colors for wood and 
cement floors, in kitchens, 
porches, bathrooms, laundries, 
cellars,garages,dairies,factories, 
hospitals, schools, public build- 
ings. Also for steamship and 
boat decks, exposed to either 
fresh or salt water and for lin- 
oleum. 

Ask your hardware or paint dealer about 


KOVERFLOR, or send us his name and 
receive the KOVERFLOR Sample Book. 


443 Fourth Ave. New York City 
55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 
STANDARD VARNISH CO- 
of Illinois 


Licensee and Western Manufacturer 
2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill. 
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standards in Specialties 












: Elastica Varnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose 

7 Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next. 
: Satinette Enamel 
The immaculate and enduring white 
enamel 
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i |she entered the room where the half-dozen 





susekeeping 


| Miss Jenny 


| they would have been satisfied; they would 
have pitied her openly and been appeased. 
But her cold pride piqued them. It created a 
| new issue between Miss Jenny and the village. 

The first time after her husband’s disappear- 
ance that she appeared at the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
this issue was brought clearly into relief. As 


| women were sewing, she heard Alice Bingham 
say loudly: 

“Everybody knows he married her for his 
| board and keep. ’Tain’t as if he was ever 
coming back to her. A common tramp!” 

“He is coming back to me!” 

They all turned, startled and confused, to 
see Miss Jenny facing them. She was pale, 
| but indomitable. Her eyes were burning. 
| “He loves me. He’ll come back to me some | 
'day. Don’t any of you dare to say he won't.’ 

She advanced toward them. They stared 
| at her, expecting a scene, half hopeful that it 
| would occur. But Miss Jenny was thoroughly 
|composed. She sat down in her place and | 
| quietly asked whether she was expected to 

}cut or sew. The session proceeded; conver- 
| sation sprang up again, in a subdued key. 

The next day there was a new turn to the 
gossip. Jenny Gruber actually expected her | 
husband to come back to her! Linden village | 
| smiled wisely and cynically. It knew better. 
| The man was a common tramp. 





"THREE years passed. One August evening, | 
the baby, a tiny, golden, little thing, ran 
| into the kitchen, where Miss Jenny was getting 
supper, and said that a man had spoken to her. | 
|He had come into the yard and had spoken 
| to her. 
| “He’s a funny 
\8 got snow in it.” 
| 
| 


man, mama. His hair’s | 

Miss Jenny stood motionless for a moment, | 
a bowl of flour in her hands. Then she put | 
down the bowl and walked into the hall. 
At the same time she heard Aunt Grace calling 
shrilly from the living-room: 

“Jinny, Jinny—!” 
| She reached the front porch and saw a man 
| standing at the foot of the steps by the trellis; 
|a man thin, worn, wasted, with hair almost 
| snow-white. 

They looked at each other. 

“The clematis,” said the man vaguely— 
“it’s done well.” Then, with an effort, 
“Don’t you know me, Jenny?” 

“James!”’ 

She went to him and took him by the arm. 
His eyes closed, and he swayed on his feet. 
His hand gripped hers. 

“James, you’re sick!” 

His voice was a whisper. “Dying, Jenny.” 

“Come into the house, come in. 

She supported him with her arm, and drew 
|him up the steps. He could hardly walk. 
| To Aunt Grace, standing like a shriveled ghost 
in the living- room door, she said: 

“Put the kettle on— And look after the 
baby—Yes, it’ s James.— But he’s tired out, 
he’s sick . . 

She led him to the room that had been theirs, 
| the room on the ground floor; undressed him— 
his clothes and his shoes were grimy with 
|dust—and got him into bed. Neither spoke. 
| But he kept his eyes on her face, and a faint 
|smile flickered on his lips, indescribably 
| wistful. 

Aunt Grace came in with hot tea and a 
plate of milk toast. Jenny whispered to her 
| to telephone for the doctor. She nodded and 
| went out. Then Jenny fed him, holding up 
his head with her arm. 

It was quite dark in the room. 
his voice, close to her ear. 

“That was our little girl, Jenny—? 
I dream it?” 

“No, you didn’t dream it. She’s our little | 
girl, James.” | 

“Beautiful,” he whispered. “Like sunlight— | 





| 
She heard | 


Or did | 





like you.” 
Hot tears 
her heart seemed to be 


| 
Jenny’s eyes; | 


She longed | 


gathered in Miss 
breaking 










Do You Want $100 
for Your Church, 
Club or Society? 


The Women’s Op- 
portunity League 
will help you to 
earnit by the 
easiest, most re- 
munerative, most 
congenial method 
imaginable. 











































































Perhaps you wish to 
contribute your share 
toward the lifting of a 
church mortgage, for 
some missionary work, 
needed repairs, to fur- 
ther some of your 
charitable enterprises, 
or even to add to the 
earnings of your booth 
at a Bazaar—whatever 
the object may be the 
League plan will make 
it delightfully easy for 
you to accomplish it. 


Any One Can Do It 


You need no expe- 
rience and there is no 
initial expense. We 
send you all you re- 
quire for the work and 
cooperate with you in 
every way. 

The coming months_ 
are the best in the year 
for your plan and 
ours. 
























































































Fillin and mail the coupon 
to-day—to get the details. 
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"Will it make , 
a STAIN ? 


“I know there will be 
a grease spot.” 


Call for Carter’s 
Racers. Whether it is a 
grease spot, a stain, an ink 
spot or a rust mark, one 
of them will remove it 
and leave no trace of its 
work—not even a ring. 


There is ‘‘Spotty 
Racer” to take out almost 
any spot. For those that 
he can’t take care of 
there is “Inky Racer” 
and his brother “Rusty.” 


For complete spot in- 
surance get the whole 
Racer family from your 
druggist or stationer. If 
your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, write us. Send 
for our booklet “Spot 
Insurance,” giving the 
many uses of the 
Carter’s Racers. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


& CARTER'S 


Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Rats and mice 
will seek it, eat it, die out- 
doors. Easy, quick, elean 
way 25¢ and 35¢. All 
druggists or general stores, 
THE Rat Biscurt 
CoMPANY 





Never has there been so great a demand and such 
opportunities for nurses as at the present time. 

' d Housekeeping’s School epartment will be 
glad to put you in touch with training schools in 
any section of the country. 

State age, education, locality pegigeeed. ete. 


SEE PAGES 6-14 





HOSPITAL TRAINING 





be this way, 





| to cry out, to ask him a thousand questions. 


| But she wes stricken dumb. She could only 
lean down and kiss him. 

“T’m dying, Jenny.” 

“The doctor will be here soon,’ 
frightened. 

“Tt’s no use— And this—is so good. Let it 
in peace—” 

The growing darkness was fearful. She got 
up and lighted a lamp. When she came back 
to him, he said: 

“T’ve had an operation, Jenny— In Boston— 
In a hospital. 
when I could—I wanted to get back—to you.’ 

“James, James—’”’ She was sobbing now. 

“Don’t cry, Jenny. There ain’t nothing to 
feel bad about— If you knew how happy I was, 
you’d—be—glad.” 

Stooping over him, 
thought she saw the old-time gay look come 
over his face. 

“T wanted you to have the burying of me, 
Jenny— Not them, in that hospital. Not 
them. You!” 

“Don’t talk that way. 
die. I won’t let you die!” 

But he only clung to her hand. After a 
silence he said, ‘““Where’s little Jenny?” 

“Aunt Grace’s putting her to bed, James.” 

“Could I see her?” 

“Ves,” 

Jenny rose and left the room. She returned, 


’ she said, 


You’re not going to 


| a few minutes later, with the child in her arms. 


“It’s your papa, dear. He’s come back to 


” 


| us. 


But the child was sleepy and frightened. 
She shrank back from the bed against Jenny’s 
knees. 

James Gruber groped for the warm, tiny 


hand and kissed it. 


| hours afterward. 


; mean to 











| 


“Take her back, Jenny— She doesn’ t know— 
She’s beautiful—but it’s you I want.’ 

The doctor came, a lanky New Englander, 
overworked and kindly. He made his exam- 
ination, and after a cheerful word to the sick 
man, drew Miss Jenny into the hall. 

‘‘He’s pretty far gone. A case of complete 
exhaustion, I should say. I'll leave you these 


tablets. They’re to strengthen the heart 
action. Give him two now and one every three 


Do you want a nurse?” 
“No,” said Miss Jenny. 


HE spent the night by her husband’s bed- 
side, giving him the tablets regularly. To 
ward morning he seemed quieter, stronger, and 
Miss Jenny, worn out by her long vigil, sat down 
in achair by the window to rest. She did not 
doze, but a frightful drowsiness 


seized her. She closed her eyes, just for a 


| moment 


When she opened them, there was a faint 
grayness at the window. She sprang up, with 
a quick, clutching sense of terror. The lamp 
had gone out. It was dark in the room. As 
she looked toward the bed, she felt, rather 
than saw, the emptiness there. 

He had gone. 

Instantly she knew what had happened, 
and above the fear and anguish in her heart 
rose an overwhelming jealousy. Without 
wasting a moment in thought, in self-accusa- 
tion, she groped her way to the front door 
and out of the house. 

There was only a hint of dawn in the sky. 
She stood in the street, peering up and down 
between the rows of great, black trees that 
seemed to be bending under a weight of grief. 
Vast, funereal trees, bowed with sorrow 
The faint cheep of a bird, distant, mourn- 
ful 

She turned toward the bridge, running . 

She crossed it and felt the thick dust of the 
highway under her feet. A black object lay 
in the middle of the road, directly before her. 
She swooped down on it with a cry, 

“James!” 

He lay stretched on his back, 
white blotch above the black of his coat. He 
had got up and dressed! 
coat, Lis trousers, his shoes 

She bent down and lifted him. 


while she slept 
It reminded 


A terrible place—I ran away | j 


in the twilight, she | 


his face a 


He had put on his | 











Don’t Swat Flies 


and Mosquitoes— 
Black Flag them! 


Spee is an easier, more 
effective way of ridding 
the house of flies and 
mosquitoes than the old- 
fashioned method of ‘‘hunt 
and hit,’’ or by placing 
| sticky messes around for 

children and pets to fallinto. 


Brack F.iacG, a harmless vege- 
table powder, where human beings, 
dogs, cats, or other pets are con- 
cerned, is deadly to insects of all 
kinds. 

Close windows and doors for 
twenty minutes. Put a teaspoonful 
of BLack FLAG into a folded sheet 
of letter-paper and puff it into the 
air with your breath. Soon every 
fly, mosquito or other winged pest 
willbe dead ordying. Youcan sweep 
them up like dust and burn them. 

Back FL1ac is a pure, powerful 
vegetable powder that destroys in- 
sects, without danger to humans or 
pets. It kills flies, fleas, roaches, 





waterbugs, ants, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs; 


and lice on animals, birds 
or plants. They breathe 
itand die! Sold by drug, 
grocery, department and 
hardware stores in red- 
and-yellow wrapped 
sealed glass bottles of 
three sizes 15c,40c, 75c. 
(Except west of Denver, 
Col., Canada and foreign 
countries.) Or sent 
direct on receipt of price. 
Brack FLaG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts, 
Baltimore, Mad. 


BLACK @ FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 
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| ~ When 
ee the Dust 
™ §6>w Has Settled— 


"you will be thankful indeed for one of these great 
fluffy North Ridge Dustless Mops which, gliding 
under the furniture, takes the dust off the floor 


and the work out of dusting. Its unusual size 
saves much time and effort. 


Made of high grade, long-wearing yarn chemi- 
cally treated both to pick up the dust and dress 
the floor. Every housewife needs one of these 
work-savers—and a North Ridge Dustless Duster 
to keep it company. 


‘‘We Bring the Brush 
Store to Your Door’’ 


North Ridge Service Men bring to your home 
for easy selection all the latest household brushes. 
If a North Ridge representative has not called 
on you recently, write for catalog and we will 
see that your brush needs are supplied. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
Dept. 7, Freeport, Illinois 


One of the Two Largest Twisted-in-wire 
Brush Manufacturers in America 
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* 
Quality approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
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There ts a North Ridge Brush 
for every need and a need for 
every North Ridge Brush 
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Brush Away Your Troubles” 












Flyosan kills flies 
by the roomful 


Fly swatters are slow. Fly traps are mussy. 
Many powders are dangerous. Just spray 
Flyosan into the air of a closed room; in 
five minutes all flies are dead, 


You can know the joy of 


$530 


working overa glisten- Absolutely non-poisonous—kills all known 
i j ; "4 insect pests, yet harms nothing else. Pleasant 
ing white, Sanitary en F.0.B odor. No stain. No muss to clean up. 


ameled table for merely the [ec land 
price of anew top. Just fit alesis 
a a TEPCO Enameled Top over your 
old kitchen table. A damp cloth 
Lay it Keeps it clean and snow-white. 
YE Send your table top size, with $5.30 
on —we will ship direct to you, car- 
your- Triage collect, the nearest stock size. 
self (State whether you want it by 
freight or express.) If larger top 
than 28 x 43 or 26 x 47 is required 
write for special price. 


If your dealer has no Flyosan on hand, send 
us $1.00 for Introductory Package—pint can 
and sprayer. (West of Rockies and in Canada, 
$1.25). 


Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 


FlyOsan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


kills Flies by the Roomful — Mosquitoes, too. 


Fits over 
the old top 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. <0 
Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave.,Cleveland, O. i * 


If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers 
SELENE CIE NANOS NI Ce NR RI 
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Miss Jenny 


her of the time she had dragged him out of the 
pool. He was drowning now, in a deeper 
element than water, drowning: in the Pale 
nebulous light of morning that was like g 
light of death. 

“James!” she wailed softly. “Speak to me 
look at me. Why did you do it?” 

The eyelids fluttered back, and the dim 
eyes stared up at her. “You see how it js 
missus . . . Theroad.. .” iy 

A little shudder went through him. and he 
died—in her arms. 

Miss Jenny sat for a while utterly crushed 
and broken, her life at an ebb, -her heart 
almost as still as his own pulseless heart. 
Then there came over her a mad strength, a 
mad jealousy. She got up; she clenched her 
hands and shook them at the road, spinning its 
thread into the distance. 

“You shan’t have him. He’s mine! Mine. 
I say!” 

She caught hold of the dead man’s shoulders 
and dragged him toward the bridge, toward 
the house showing gray among its elms. The 
thing became a tremendous labor, became 
monstrous and almost unbearable. But she 
did not give up; she could not give up. He 
was hers, her man, come home to her to die, 

She reached the flag-walk at last, the porch 
steps. There, with a final effort, she stooped 
and raised him, lifted him up the steps and 
into the house. 

She thought, once indoors, that she would 
call Aunt Grace, but her pride rebelled even 
at that. She could not betray her secret to 
any one. No living soul should know that he 
had not died in the house, decently, as a 
loving husband should. 

She got him onto the bed at last. Then, for 
the second time in twelve hours, she stripped 
his wasted body of its soiled coverings, clothed 
him in clean garments, and arranged his limbs, 
folding his hands across his breast. 

When she had done this, she sat down in a 
chair by the bed and waited for dawn. Her 
heart was clean and light, her mind peaceful. 
The feeling was one almost of happiness. 

She imagined him laid in his grave in the 
village cemetery, beside her father. She would 
go every Sunday afternoon and put flowers on 
his grave. The village would know that he 
had come back to her; they would hear that 
he had died in bed, as respectable folk should 
die. She, by her effort, had snatched him 
back from his last weakness, his last vaga- 
bondage. She had put him to rights with the 
world. 

She heard a shuffling step behind her and 
knew that Aunt Grace had come into the room. 

‘James is dead,”’ she said evenly. “He died 
—in my arms.” 


MISS JENNY is forty now. And little 
Jenny is eight. She is a pretty child, 
light and graceful, with long, yellow curls. 
Every Sunday afternoon, when the weather is 
fine, she goes with her mother to put flowers 
on her father’s grave. 
In all the village of Linden there is no one, 
perhaps, more serenely content with life than 
Miss Jenny. 


Three Arts—and Another 
(Continued from page 46) 


He fell into reminiscence of his boyhood, 
which she skilfully dovetailed with memories 
of her own girlhood, and they ended their 
meal with the feeling of the kinship of shared 
experience. 

“Let’s go to a movie,” he pleaded, and 
Ellen consented readily under the spell of his 
enthusiasm. 

They found their way to a movie theater, 
crowded, garish, over-opulent, but the picture 
was an idyl of young love in springtime, an 
they watched it like eager children, hand in 
hand. 
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“ft was lovely,” Ellen told him when it was 
done, her tone suggesting that he had been 
author and director of its loveliness. 

“You bet,” - assented as he drew her 

h the crowd. 

Weide the door, above the heads of a score 
of people, she sighted Cary Deane with a tall, 
loose-coated, swaggering man markedly older 
than herself. For a moment Ellen, remem- 
bering Marsden’s attendance upon Cary at 
the time he had met them both, felt the im- 
pulse to hide her cavalier from the other girl, 
hut her sense of fair play triumphed over her 
fear. If he was destined for her own, no other 
stl would count. She craned her head to bow 
to Cary, but to her surprise she saw that Cary 
wasavoiding her. For some reason of her own 
che didn’t want to meet Ellen and Marsden 
then. For a moment Ellen frowned over the 
act, for she was certain that Cary had seen 
them, but in Tom’s apparent indifference to 
Cary’sslight she found comforting satisfaction, 
and the look he bent on her as he said good- 
night drove thought of all else from her mind. 


HE flung herself into practise the next day 

with a guilty feeling cf having neglected 
thework which had brought her to the city. She 
had no expectation, she told herself, of hearing 
from Tom that day, but she sighed with dis- 
appointment when she discovered no message 
from him on her return to the club after her 
lesson. She sat alone in her room in the 
twilight, watching the stream of traffic on the 
avenue, and fearing that her romance had gone 
with the day into ashes of roses. It was in 
this dangerous mood that Cary Deane found 
her when she entered without knocking. 

“Shall I turn on the lights?” she inquired, 
pausing at the doorway. 

“T don’t want them,” F'len said, her dis- 
appointment bubbling up into swift dislike 
of her caller. ‘Is there something I can do 
for you?” 

“Nothing,” Cary said, her tone not varying 
from its monotonous sadness. “TI was lonely, 
and I’d heard you come in. I thought you 
wouldn’t mind me.” 

“Oh, stay,”” Ellen urged her in remorse for 
her unfriendliness. 

“Were you out last night?” Cary asked her 
after she had settled herself in the window- 
seat. 

“Why—” She choked back her intention 
of saying that she had seen the other girl. 
“Weren’t you?” 

“T went to the theater with the Trainors,” 
Cary said. “You know them, don’t you?” 

“Never heard of them.” 

“They’re lovely people. They live up in 
Edgewater. Haven’t you noticed the white 
louse with the blue blinds, just off the turn 
of the road? That’s Bert Trainor’s. He’s a 
worderful chap. He’s—” 

She cut off her speech as the door opened. 
ard the girl from Hudson came in, snapping 
on the lights without request. 

“What are you mooning about here in the 
dark?” she demanded. “Don’t you want to 
buy an almost new silk dress, Ellen? Mary 
Wilks is selling that blue she bought last 
week, and you’re just about her size.” 

“T think I'll be going on,” said Cary. 

. “Tf you must,” said the girl from Hudson. 

What did she want?” she demanded of Ellen 
after Cary had gone. “Was she trying to 
borrow money from you?” 

“No,” said Ellen. “I think she wanted to 
tell me that she went to the theater last night 
with one Bert Trainor and his wife.” 

“His wife?” The. girl’s voice rose high. 

W hy, his wife’s in Reno, waiting to get a 
divorce from him. And Bert Trainor! Our 
little Cary js certainly a speedster. Now 
Where do you suppose she ever met him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“And why would she want to tell you that 


lie?” 


“Who knows?” Again her sense of fair 
play held her back from statement that she 
had seen Cary with the man who was, by her 
own admission, Trainor. ; 








— theTable that Makes Cooking Success a Surety 


Goop meals are more a matter of ability and equipment 
than they are of ingredients. Fortunate women who have 
the Porce-Namel Table to assist them, find that everything 
is at their finger-tips in its regular place—that it is 
easier to concentrate, easier to get perfect results. 
All of the 16 different Porce-Namel models are finished 
with 3 coats of snowy enamel inside and out. All are 
equipped with our famous “Laflat’’ Porcelain Tops 
which are guaranteed not to buckle or bulge. All have 
panels made of 3 plywood. All metal parts are rust- 
roof. A Porce-Namel serves a lifetime. Your dealer 
as these 16 Porce-Namel Tables ready for you noz! 


Mutschler Brothers : Company 


Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
BOX 900 NAPPANEE, IND. 


€ 


MUM PORCE-NAMEL 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalog “The eaitta Ki tchen Table” 








Two complete ranges in one 
compact form 


Every Convenience and Comfort for Your Home 
The Electric Half Comprises: An The Coal Half Comprises: Large 


electric oven (insulated), an elec- oven, four cooking holes and hot 
tric broiler and three cookingdiscs. | water connections. 


Coal for Winter—Electricity for Summer—or Both at Anytime 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


THE T. G. ARROWSMITH CO. ROBERT P. BURTON 
180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. — 30 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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For Every Room 
in the House 


ICH autumn reds and 
browns, delft blue and 

the deeper greens are popular 
Alabastine dining room colors. 
It is easy to have a home dis- 
tinctive in its decorations if 
you use Alabastine —a differ- 
ent tone or tint in every room. 











Genuine Alabastine in five 
pound packages marked with 
the cross and circle printed in 
red may be obtained from 
almost any store selling 






paints. Ask your dealer to 
show you Alabastine color 
cards. Also ALABASTINE- 
OPALINE PROCESS. For 
further information write us. 







ALABASTINE COMPANY 


752 Grandville Ave Grand Rapids, Mich, 




























CANNOT INJURE 
THE HAIR 


The only hair curler made with both 
rounded ends and rounded edges, which 
cannot cut, break, catch, tear or other- 
wise injure the hair. 


INSIST ON 
THE NEW IMPROVED 


ELECTRIC 


Hair Curlers 



















JAVE your hair easily, quickly and without heat. 
The new improved West Electric Hair Curler 
does it in twenty minutes. It is the only hair curler that has “the 
rounded end that cannot fly open” whether a small or large strand 
of hair is wrapped around the curler. 
Made from one piece of steel charged with electricity which benefits 
the hair. They will not absorb the oil of the hair. They have no loose 
parts to get out of order. There is nothing to bend or break; no hinges 
or sharp edges to injure the hair. Card of 5, 25c; Card of 2, 10c. 


Manufactured by the makers of WEST ‘‘Softex’? Shampoo (10c a package) and 
WEST ‘‘ Beach and Motor” (10c) and WEST Double Mesh (2 for 25c) Hair Nets. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us, enclosing purchase price 
and dealer’s name and address. 


Our “Guide to Hair Dressing at Home” shows, in full colors, how 
to dress the hair in the latest styles. It will be sent free upon request. 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., 1710 Hancock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 
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Three Arts—and Another 


“She’s odd. Well, do you want the dress? 
No?” 

She whirled off to continue her vending of 
Mary Wilks’s almost new dress, while Ellen 
made ready for dinner with a gloom which 
did not lessen as the evening passed without 
word from Tom. 

The sun shone the next morning, however, 
when his letter came. It was a short missive 
in scrawled handwriting, but it began, “My 
Dear,” and declared himself “Devotedly” hers, 
after he had asked her if that night would be 
too soon for him to ask her out again. He’d 
telephone at five. Would she be in? She 
read the letter four times, not to catch its 
meaning in or between the lines, but because 
he had written it. Then she canceled a 
week-old engagement she had with some old 
family friends, and examined her wardrobe 
with critical eye, deciding that she needed a 
new hat to grace the festive occasion. 

As she returned from her shopping, laden 
with the hat-box which enclosed her purchase, 
she met Cary at the elevator. 

“Wouldn’t you like to sel! me your old hat?” 
the girl inquired, with a wistfulness in her 
voice that made appeal to Ellen. 

“T’ll give it to you,” she said, suiting action 
to word and running off from Cary’s too 
effusive thanks. 

“That’s for luck,” she laughed, and locked 
the door while she tried on the hat she had 
bought for the further beguiling of one Thomas 
Marsden. “I wonder if he’ll like me in this,” 
she speculated, and turned it to a dozen angles, 
seeking the best effect. 


AT FIVE she was in front of the telephone. 
At one minute past the call came. 

“Any time after half-past,” she told 
Marsden. “No, not here. At the Plaza 
door.” They both laughed, and their laughter 
linked them into closer bonds. 

They left the world behind them as they 
swung northward, although they moved ina 
tide of motor cars on their way to a hotel on 
the shore. The peace of great gladness en- 
folded them, and Ellen had the feeling of 
having entered upon an appointed destiny. 

“Nice, isn’t it?’”’ was all that Tom said, but 
his look wrote volumes of happiness. 

Up on the Ridge he paused a moment. 
“There’s a bully country road out that way,” 
he indicated, “with a roadhouse where they 
do serve good food. I think, though,” he 
decided, “that you’re too nice a girl to like it. 
We'll keep on up north.” 

She bit back the desire to know what other 
girls he might have taken to the place out on 
the other road. After all, what did it matter 
whom he had known, whom he had liked, be- 
fore he had known her? She’d gone around 
as well as he had, and he wasn’t asking her 
about the men with whom she had dined and 
danced. Resolutely she put jealousy out of 
her heart and sank into contentment of the 
present. 

They dined without realization of the actual 
quality of their food, then wandered in the 
moonlight along the shore of the lake. There 
was an unreality about the beauty of the 
night that held Ellen silent, and that drove 
Marsden into speech. 

“T suppose you know,” he said slowly and 
with a solemnity almost strange in him, “that 
I love you. I’ve loved you since the moment 
I saw you. I’m going to love you all my life, 
if you’ll let me. Don’t you love me, Ellen? 

“Yes,” she said. 

“T don’t know how much I'll ever amount 
to,” he went on, “but I’ll do all I can, anda 
little bit more, for you, if you’ll marry me. 
Will you take the chance?” : 

“Tt won’t be any chance at all,” she said. 
Not until he had kissed her with bashful 
reverence did she realize that she had bound 
herself irrevocably to a man she had met less 
than a week before. “Oh, Tommy, Tommy, 
she breathed to him, ‘you will be good to me, 
won’t you?” 
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“Always,” he promised. 

The awe of their love, not yet awakened to 

sion, held them in thrall as they returned 
to the city. Both of them were silent in the 
rapture of their ecstasy, and the beauty of 
the moments lingered with Ellen all through 
the night. Not even the commonplace round 
of the next day broke the spell, for Marsden 
telephoned her thrice and called for her again 

vening. 
yo will you marry me?” he demanded 
of her as they parked by the sea wall. 

“J don’t know,” she said. 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Qh, Tom, we couldn’t.” 

“Whvnot? We could find the county clerk, 
and get a license, and a minister.” 

“I couldn’t do that,” she said earnestly. 
“[ haven’t even told my people yet that I 
know you. I—I want to keep you all to 
myself for a little while. And I couldn’t be 
married here. I wouldn’t feel really married 
unless we went back to my home. Why, 
there’s my father, and mother, and my two 
brothers, and my sister, and my grandfather, 
and—” 

“But I’m only marrying you.” 

‘Don’t you think I’m worth waiting for?” 


“That's why I want you without the | 


waiting.” 
“But—” 
“When will you?” 
“June,” she promised. 
“That’s too long.”’ 
“June.” 


“All right,” he conceded. “I’m so afraid 


I'll lose you that I’ll have to let you have your 
way. But—” 

“That isn’t very long.” 

“It’s eternity.” He drew her close to him. 
“You won’t let anything change your mind?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Beloved,” he called her, and she smiled at 
him through a mist of the tears of love’s desire. 


SOMEWHERE between the pinnacle of utter 

joy and the nadir of entire despair they fluc- 
tuated through the fortnight that followed. 
The girl from Hudson and a half-dozen others 
of the girls at the Three Arts who held closer 
association than their fellows with Ellen 
noted her preoccupation, her radiance, her 
swiftly varying moods, and teased her with 
good-natured raillery. Cary Deane trailed 
her like a shadow, watching her with somber 
gaze which sometimes roused Ellen to sharp 
speech. 

“Why don’t you ever bring Mr. Marsden 
here?” she inquired after she had seen Ellen 
with Tom in the park. ‘You aren’t afraid of 
losing him, are you?” 

The taunt, sheathed by the sadness in the 
girl’s voice, nevertheless went under Ellen’s 
armor. “Hardly,” she said, and determined 
to ask Tom to the next dance. 

He demurred a little at the invitation. 
‘T’d rather spend an evening alone with you,” 
he said. 

“But I haven’t seen you for three evenings.” 
“I can’t monopolize you all the time. Be- 
sides, I’m afraid you might get tired of me.” 

“Not if you’ll come to the dance.” 

“All right,” he conceded, “but you know 
I'm doing it because I love you.” 

“You came to the dances here before you 
met me.” 

“T had no better way to spend an evening 
then.” 

_The dance, however, boded ill from its be- 
ginning. The girl from Hudson seized Tom 
4s soon as he had danced the first with Ellen. 
_ I don’t care how much you think of her,” 
she said. “You owe me something for letting 
you meet her, and this is where you pay.” 

She held him for her own through two dances 
while Ellen wallflowered one and trod another 
with a heavy young man who counted, then 
turned him over to a crowd of dance-starved 
maidens to whom she owed money. It was 
irom them that Cary Deane rescued him. 

Whatever her faults, her meannesses, her 


trickery 3 
rickery, Ca Deane could dance. She had | 





Coziness in the 
Living Room 
friendliness in the dining room—the 


desired atmosphere in every room 
—are all easv when you use efficient 


Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Single, double and triple styles are 
adapted to all windows and drapes; 
and Satin Gold and White Enamel 
finishes keep them like new for vears 
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Bluebirds” have patented 
ornamental, sag-proof ribs— 
an exclusive feature. That 
is why they are the superior 
rods for all draping purposes 


Ask your dealer 


H. L. JUDD CO., Inc., New York 


Makers of Home Accessories 
for over 50 years 


Sik Yous Sicne Direes 
From Mill. Wholesale Prices! 


Save like others, $200 to $2000. Choose from over Send 
200 homes, planned by experts. We furnish guaran- for 
teed first quality materials, complete, Ready-Cut Book 
or Not Ready-Cut. Write! 
Garages $90 Up.— Building Materials— Book of Plans.—Shows 2 
Build yourself, at big Wholesale prices any 200photosand floorplans; gua ane 
saving. Summer quantity. Let us fig- bungalows, Colonial and § Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Cottages—Ready- ureyourbills. Freight- country homes. Write g (Address Dept. A80, 
Cut 1 to 5 rooms paid prices. or use coupon. at mill nearest you) 


Send me proper Book. I expect to 
Gordon-VanTine Co. 


FE) BOGE Bin ccscaccedncsquecensnse 
ESTABLISHED 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
DAVENPORT, IA, Chehalis, Wash. 


Address Dept. A80, at mill nearest you) 
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A handy Recipe 
Leaflet packed 
in each carton 


Use it in Cook- 
ing as well as 
on Foods—= 


OU can make breakfast, luncheon and din- 

ner dishes more tempting when you use this 
famous, prepared mustard—the result of 87 
years’ experience in mustard-making. Its fine, 
creamy smoothness and appealing taste help you 
make menus more varied and tasty. Use it in 
your cooking and see how it adds piquant flavor. 


Ask your grocer today. Be sure it’s French’s. 


For four cents in stamps (to cover cost of mailing and 
postage) we will send you the French’s Mustard Recipe 
Book, “Made Dishes, Salads and Savories.” Write 
for your copy now. 


Made only by 
The R.T. French Company 
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ilburBuds® 


The Only Chocolate Buds 


* T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


ER favorite, — and a real delight. 

One that parents may rely on to 
satisfy that chocolate hunger in children. 
Vanilla chocolate of the highest quality, 
—wrapped in tin foil. Safe, sanitary and 
a sensible confection. Let them eat as 
many as they please. 


Sold in pound, half pound, 
quarter pound and 10c packages 


Made by the makers of 
Wilbur’s Cocoa 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| want to go home,” she sobbed. bey 
never come away. I wish I’d never met him 


Three Arts—and Another 


a swaying grace of movement that seemed to 
waft her through limitless ether, and which 


| gave to her partner the sensation of drifting 
| through a field of thistledown. 


“That’s great,” Tom Marsden gave her 


| tribute, and danced with her again and again 


smiling at Ellen every time he passed her and 


j utterly unconscious of the fact that every 


moment of his defection was stabbing the girl 


| he loved. 


He could not know that a score of girls were 


| already commenting upon Cary’s ability to 


snatch him; could not know that Ellen’s heart 


| ached with hurt, and that Cary’s beat high 


with triumph. All that he knew was that he 
was having a good time. 
“T’ll be back,” he told Cary as he left her 


| for Ellen. 


He went back, too, sooner than he had 
intended, for Ellen greeted him with glacial 
anger, and he sought solace once more in 
Cary’s sad smile. 

Because it suited her purpose the better 
she led him off to a window-seat, and held his 
interest while she talked of her girlhood in 
warmer and happier lands. 

“Poor little kid!’ was the thought he ex- 
pressed by wordless sympathy. 

With a dutifulness which poured gall on the 
wormwood of Ellen’s injury he returned to 
her before the dance was over. 

“You don’t need to think you have to dance 
with me,” she flared at him. ‘You can dance 
with Cary Deane every dance you please— 
but you needn’t come to see me any more.” 


APPALLED by her blazing jealousy, he 

stared at herdumbly. The ground must 
have slipped away from beneath him, but he 
could not even stammer explanation. Afterall, 
what was there tosay? He had danced too 
often with a girl for whom he was sorry, a girl 
who seemed somehow apart from these others. 
He didn’t love her, had never thought of loving 
her, and he did love Ellen with the one love of 
his lifetime. There would never be another 
Ellen, and the woods were full of Cary Deanes. 
All this he told himself, but his own pride, just 
as high as the girl’s, held him silent. 

“Tf you feel that way,” he said, “perhaps 
it’s just as well we found it out.” 

“I’m sure it is,’’ she managed to say. 

They danced the last dance together with 
formal precision, although Ellen ached to put 
her head down on his shoulder, and they said 
good-by with rigid determination. Then, 
before the lights went out, Ellen went upstairs 
to rush into those tears which shook her all 
night. 

The next day found her prostrate with a 
blinding headache, and she stayed in her room. 
At dusk she managed to creep to the window 
and sit staring down the avenue, hoping, 
praying, for a glimpse of a repentant lover. 
Dinner was over, when shesaw Tom’scar draw 
up at the curb. Her heart pounded in ex 
ultant gladness as she gazed down. He was 
sweet to forgive her so readily, she admitted 
with swift reversal of her insistence upon his 
blame. But how could she see him while she 
looked like this? But if she didn’t— 

Before she could make decision she saw him 
return to the car. Why hadn’t he waited? Why 
hadn’t he sent up to her? He wasn’t alone, she 
could see as she bent over. Some one—some 
one in her own discarded hat—was with him. 
It must be Cary Deane. There she stood, 
smiling up at Marsden as he swung open the 
door of his car for her entrance. So that was 
why he had come! That was all his protest 
tions, his pleas, his assertions of love had 
meant. The girl from Hudson had been right 
in her warning. He was fickle, untrust 
worthy—and she had loved him. 

“T hate him,” Ellen cried, digging her nails 
into her palms as she watched the car drive 
up the avenue. “I’! always hate him!” She 
dragged herself back to her tossed bed. ” 
ay wish rd 
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id from Hudson calling her. 


emed to “Can't I get you anything?” she was asking. = e 
1 which 4No,” she told her, stifling her sobs in the j , 


drifti illows. 
—_ iiher other hours she fell asleep. She 


ive her awoke when the sun was streaming into the 
1 again, tumbled room. Some one was knocking at 
her and her door, and she forced herself to open it. 

t ever “Please Iet me in,” said Cary Deane, and 
the girl crowded past her. ; 

She was strangely excited. Her somber 
eyes flashed, and her lips trembled as she faced 


rls were : 
ility to Filen. She was wearing the same clothes 
’s heart che had worn when she had gone out with 
at high Marsden, and her hat, Ellen’s gift, was awry 
that he upon her defiant, little head. 
“You’ve got to help me,” she told Ellen 
left her with the emphasis of a beating hammer. “I’ve 
gt in a scrape, but it wasn’t my fault. 
he had They'll throw me out of here if they find it out. 
glacial I'm going to be married to aman in Baltimore. 
nore in Ifhe knew I looked at another man, he’d break 
it of, and that can’t happen. It mustn’t 
bett happen, I tell you!” 
eld his eB what can I do?” Ellen cried. 


“I went out riding last night.” 

“Yes,” Ellen said wearily. “I saw you.” 
he ex- “You—saw me? Oh, yes. Yes, you would 
have. Well, it got late, and the man I was 
with started to speed back, and there was an 
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You are particular about the milk that you 
get for your baby—the food that you get 
for your children. 
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lover. “No,” she said, but Ellen knew she lied. 
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came for Ellen. Two men, waiting for her in 
the hall below, stared at her curiously when she 
acknowledged her name. : 

. You look different from what you did last 
night,” one of them told her. 

‘T m Ellen Kent,” she said. 

“The girl who was in the accident on the 

= last night?” 

es. 
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Delicious EGG NOODLES 


Since 18607 ~ C.F. MUELLER CO. -vcasey city, mo 


$2.50 (see illustration) 
Stieff Rose Relish Fork 
(weight 1.17 ozs.) $2.00 
Stieff Rose Cold Meat Fork 
(weight 1.85 ozs.) $3.50 
THE STIEFF CO. 
Salecrooms Factory 
17 N. Liberty St. 311 W. Redwood St. 
Dept. M, Baltimore, Md. 















































“After the party out at the Dempster Stree 
roadhouse?”’ 

“Yes.” She set her lips tight. So Tom 
had taken Cary Deane there! 

“We can get you here if you’re needed to 
testify?” 

“Ves.” 

"ar man you were with should die, we'll 
need—” 

“You don’t mean that he—he’ s dying?” 

“He’s worse this morning.’ 

“Oh!” 

She did not hear their casual comments as 
they left her, but groped her way up to the 
solitude of her room. She must get to Tom, 
she realized. Nothing in the world mattered 
but that he should live. Even if he had been 
foolish over Cary, even if she had been miser- 
ably silly to fling him away, the fact remained 
that they loved each other. Even Cary had 
told her that he loved her. It was worth all 
the disgrace, all the misery, to know that. 
She must go to him, must hold him to life, 
to her. 

In a daze of grief and excitement she dressed. 
As she started to the stairway, she heard Cary 
calling her name. 

“Where are you going?” the girl cried. 

“T’m going to Tom.” Her voice rang de- 
fiant. ‘Why shouldn’t I?” 

“But—” 

“You said he was hurt, but you didn’t tell 
me how badly. Those men—” 

“Listen to me,” Cary caught her arm. 
“Tt isn’t Tom. I didn’t know you'd do this 
when I said it. It’s Bert Trainor who’s hurt. 
He’s the one I was with. That Marsden boy 
only took me up to where I could meet him.” 

‘And you let me think that it was Tom when 
I told those men I’d been with him? You let 
me think he was dying—” 

“Dying?” Her hand tightened on Ellen’s 
arm. “Oh, my God, he can’t be! It isn’t 
true. Say it isn’t true!” Her eyes widened 
in horror. “I must go to him. You must 
help me to get to him in time. I love him, 
I tell you! He’s all I have in the world! The 
rest of you here have had everything. I've 
had to lie and scheme and do all I did to try 
to keep up to you. But I’ve had him! He 
mustn’t die. T’ll—” 

She broke off suddenly, flinging herself away 
from Ellen and rushing headlong down the 
stairway. The last Ellen was to see of her 
was the glimpse of her distorted, agonized face 
as she drew back to open the door to the street. 
When she came there, following her, Cary 
was gone. 










your towel problem 


You never question the absolute freshness, clean- 
ness and sanitary safety of a Scot Tissue Towel. You 
know that a ScotTissue Towel can be used but 
once —that no hands but yours have touched its 
spotless surface. 

Examine a Scot Tissue Towel. Note its softness— 
its cloth-like texture—its generous size 

Whether you buy towels for your personal use— 
or in larger quantities for the use of others—you 
will find Scot Tissue Towels as economical as they 
are superior. They're easy to get—convenient to 
use—and the service is flexible. Use as many as 
you like—or as few as you like. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, CHESTER, PA. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Scof lissue Towels 


for ‘Clean Hands in‘Business~ 
aternity Appare 


With No Maternity Pp 


| epee BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 
stylishly during all stages of maternity—and after 
baby comes, as well. Very latest modes, cleverly designed to 
conceal condition. Simple adjustments provide expansion. 


NewStyle Book, picturing latest styles in Coats, Dresses, Skirts, 
Corsets for Maternity wear. Sent Free. Write for it today. 


Address Dept. lI 
ane Sryant 382St at Pith Ave 






Send us your order or 
write us for price per 
carton of 150 towels or 
per case of 25 cartons 
(3750 towels). Less in 
larger quantities of 5, 
10 and 25 case ship- 
ments. If you need 
fixtures we have them 
moderately priced to 
meet all requirements. 















OR a moment Ellen stood, gazing up and 

down the sunlit pavement. Suddenly she 
realized that her own. sorrow had gone with 
the other girl. Tom would come back, and 
they would blot out the record of their brief 
separation. They would go forward, hand in 
hand, through the years ‘that waited. With 
the return of faith happiness surged back over 
Ellen, but with it came the thought of Cary 
Deane’s cry to her. She had lied, she had 
plotted, she had tried to steal from her the 
man she had loved, but after all, she was alone 
in the world and unhappy, and Ellen Kent was 
woman enough in the moment of her own 
returning joy to be sorry for the women who 
| lose. 


Autumn’s Coat of Many Colors In the hall she -_ told her pees 


“Cary’s gone,’ 


ee! ; i > ’ = = > 
(Continued from page 56) | lieve she’ll ever come back.” sal 
“Our loss is the world’s s gain, said the gir 


afabric which lends itself delightfully todraping. Chenille Block, Roshanara, and Butterfly Velvet | from Hudson. “Some day we'll be paying three 
The Chinese influence is also apparent in Voile come in daytime colors, and both have | dollars and war tax to see Cary do Comme 
ut 












many of the Cheney designs, particularly the chenille designs. “She’s playing her now,” Ellen said, 

lovely tinsel brocades—Brokador and Brokad- In the Haas Brothers Silks, Bysantin Velvet | she isn’t acting.’ 

argent. Inlai Chenetle is an interesting new Brocade, and Byzantin Metal Brocade are, as “Tt’s just as well, ” the girl from Hudson 

Cheney fabric, and Clogui is the name given to their names suggest, brilliant evening fabrics. | said, “that you’re forsaking singing for the 

some of the rippled silk fabrics. Moiré will have a pronounced vogue, and this | darning of soc ks You’re a nice girl, = 
For what eve 


Among the Mallinson silks, one finds a_ firm’s Moiré Faconne is a soft crépe that is a | dear, but you’re no artist. 
predominance of brocade and chenille effects. very pliable fabric with a moiré effect. Kitten’s | artist knows is that—” She broke off abrupty. 
Among the most pronounced chenille fabrics is Ear Brocade, Renée Jacquard and Jacquard | ‘Since you're not one of us,” she said, "go" 
Chim-ring, which comes both plain and printed. Afanchu all follow the patterned vogue. | peace.” 
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Finish the cuffs as 
in Figs. 6 and 7 
Fig. 5, placing 
a fitted facing 


Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 63) 


duplicate the alterations. Then stitch theseams. 

The upper part of the front and back should 
he faced before slip-stitching to the sleeve and 
voke section. While facing the parts and 
placing the braid, it will-be better to rip the 
underarm seams so as to have smaller pieces 
tohandle. If the cloth is heavy, the facing 
should be of silk, but in either case it must 
(first) be cut on the same grain of the cloth 
as that part of the gown; (second) stitched to 
the edge of the gown; and (third) clipped at 
the corner on the lower edge (see Fig. 5) ready | 
to turn in for finishing. Turn the facing back 
to wrong side, turn in edge of facing, slip- 
stitch to garment, and press carefully. Fig. 5 | 
shows how a fitted facing should be placed. 


Applying the Braid 

The wide braid would necessitate a careful | 
finish for the ends. This can best be done by | 
passing the ends of the braid through slits in the 
cloth. These slits would need to be finished 
much as a bound buttonhole is done. Baste a | 
strip of cloth to the right side of the dress where 


Three Sizes— 
$14.75 Up 
Freight Extra 


Your First Ba 
Can Also Be Your Bassinet and Play-Pen 








the slit is to be cut, baste through this cloth on 
the line of the slit; stitch each side of this 
hasting and across the ends, leaving space 
enough for a seam; cut through the center of 
the space, clip the cloth of the garment at the 
corner, diagonally (Fig. 3), and draw the cloth 
through the slit to the wrong side. On the 
top of the slit, fold the cloth facing so as to 
form a narrow piping under which the braid | 
is slipped (Fig. 2). On the lower edge of the 
opening, the facing is stitched to the cloth of 
the garment in the manner shown in Fig. 3, 
which does not make so bulky a finish as if the 
edge of the garment turned up with the rest 
of the seams. 

_A method of using narrow braid is shown in 
Fig. t. This is not only an attractive ar- 
rangement, but it is also much simpler to work 
out the finish at the top and bottom. An 
attractive ribbon arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 4. This would better be done with 
grosgrain ribbon, as it is more like a braid in 
appearance. It is a very simple braided 
arrangement. Braid may be sewed on by 
hand or by machine. 

Plain seams should be used, the edges 
pinked, unless the material frays badly, in 
which case they may be overcast or bound with 
latieta seam binding. The lower edge of the 
skirt must be faced, because it is shorter 
on one side than the other. 

lhe cuff should be seamed, also the lining, 
and then joined as shown in Fig. 6. In joining 
the cuff to the sleeve, both the cuff and a bias 
laclag should be stitched to the sleeve and the 
facing blind-hemmed to the sleeve on the 
wrong side, Fig, 7. 
thick Cloth girdle should be made of a single 

0 ‘SS Of material and the edges have a 
Picot finish, Tack lining to shoulder. All 
pressing should be done with a warm, rather 
ren rei on the wreng side, with a damp 
“tf placed over the material to be pressed. | 












by Crib 








— At Cost of Good 
Crib Alone 


From the very first day all thru crib years, Kiddie-Koop can serve Mother and Baby constantly, day and 


night, awake or asleep, upstairs or down, indoors or out. 
It is also a constant saving of money spent for separate articles. 


of a crib, bassinet and play-pen. 


This one article cleverly combines the utilities 


Folds 8 Inches Wide to Carry Anywhere 


Exclusive Features: Springs and mattress raise 
and lower to two positions. Springs and mattress 
swing up against one side. Kiddie-Koop folds in 
its own length, only 8 in. wide so that it can be set 
anywhere, carried easily about the house, or packed 
for travel. 


THE 
JUNIOR 


is 40 in. long: 
has the two 
positions of 


mattress end 


- springs and 

) will serve as 

a Bassinet. 

Crib and Play-pen, the same 

as the regular Kiddie-Koop. We 

recommend it for small apart- 
ment use, 


Ask your department 
store or furniture dealer 
for demonstration 


The 





- Special 
Worsted 
10 Colors 
33/4 02 


Kir ONLY BY TRIMBLE 
Modern C RIB Playpen a 
KNITTING YARNS 
Regular Beacon sample card containing samples of 


over 200 colors of assorted grades of yarn with 
illustrated instruction leaflets of latest styles sent 


FREE ON REQUEST 


BEACON WORSTED CO., Dept. 4 
112-119 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


Safety Screened Sides, strongly embedded in 
wood frame, are _Tust-proof, and a protection 
against injury, animals and insects. 


Rubber-Tired Swivel Wheels, enable Mother to 
roll it easily from room to room, thru doorways, 
like a baby carriage. 

As Bassinet—Y ou can trim Kiddie-Koop to make 
it the snuggest, warmest, prettiest indoor or out 
place for baby imaginable. 

As a Play-Pen—Baby is off the floor, out of 
drafts. The close, woven-wire springs and high 
quality, tufted, thick mattress will stand all his 
tumbling, treading and bouncing When baby is 
older, floor board can be used in play-pen 

No other article will give the satisfaction and 
economy from birth thru early childhood years 
Be sure to write for Kiddie-Koop booklet. If 
your dealer can not supply. send us his name, 


E. M. TRIMBLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


430 Central Ave. Rochester, N- Y 
In Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co. Toronto 


OOP 


ROCHESTER 


3 Sizes: 42 n , 52 in 
(standard crib length), 


40 wm. (Junior) 
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Alluring 
Lingerie Tape 


— and delicate in 
|texture, design and 
coloring. Fast colors 
that stand the tub. 
i| Keeps flat, won’t get 
| “stringy.” 
i| | he familiar F-A mark 
Son reel or package is 
} recognized by every 
} woman as assuring 
| durability and satis- 
i faction. -At all good stores 








FRIEDBERGER. 
AARON MFG 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





In using advertisements see page 4 


Here it is, Mother 


— just what Baby needs! 


Ar .ast, a safe and sensible nurser with a 
pure-gum nipple. Soft as a natural breast. A 
godsend to mothers and to nursing babies. 


Ni Number 76 

Cannot collapse when child bites 
it because of inside ribs. Safety- 
valve (A-B) acts as vent for easy 
suction and prevents vacuum with 
consequent colic. Shoulder (C) 
snugly fits ANY wide-mouthed 
nursing bottle. 

Nurser, complete. 35c. Nipple or 
bottle, separately, 20c each. At 
druggists’ or by mail, postage paid 
byus. Write also for FREE booklet 
containing valuable information 
on baby-feeding 


The Walter F. Ware Co. 
Dept. R. 1034 Spring St., Phila, 
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This is the kind of plaster 
crack that makes unsightly 
rooms—often noticed 


by guests. 






When Y ou Entertain for Dinner 


HAvE you ever been obliged to offer an apology 


for a gaping crack in the wall, on the ceiling 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


when used in homes pre- 
vents cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away 
dust streaks, stops fire, at 
small initial cost. 


“Metal Lath Makes Good 
Wood Construction 
Better”’ 





GLUE‘:.: 
SIZES 


AT ALLS AND {O CENT STORES TRON GLUE 





QUICK TO STICK 





STRONGLST IR TH WORLD 


9 o} Slo Rang oo ak ©} & Ode MCCORMICK & CO. 


MSCORMICK &CO.. Baltimore 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us l5c for large size. | 


or in one of the corners of your dinin 


room? 


Plaster cracks are common but not beautiful. They 
are annoying, costly and detract from the appear- 
ance of any room. To repair the cracking plaster, 
expensive redecorating must often be done. 


Plaster Cracks Can Be Prevented 


If you are contemplating a new home, or repair- 
ing your present one it will pay you many times 
over to insist that your contractor use Mahoning 
Expanded Metal Lath for the plaster base. It is 
not even necessary to use metal lath all over the 
house — but be sure it is used on the ceilings of 
prominent rooms such as, living room, dining room, entrance 
hall and guest room. A strip a foot wide bent into the cor- 


ners where side walls join and where ceilings and walls meet 
will prevent the appearance of many ugly corner cracks. 


It will not cost more than 1% of the price of your home 
to get metal lath crack insurance at the points where cracks 
usually occur. You will be repaid many times over in satis- 
faction for the small additional amount invested. 


The proper use of metal lath in the home is explained in an 
interesting way in our booklet, “ Better Homes.” We will 
be pleased to send you a copy upon request. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 


WARREN » 


» OHIO 





Manufacturers of Mahoning Metal Lath 







Ordinary Shade 
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Tea Rooms, 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, 

hostesses, etc.. wanted for high- salaried 

positions in America’s Fourth 

dustry. Hundreds of new establishments 

now ouine every week are cryi for 
executives. Shortage acute. wis 


gest In- 


Students Employment Bureau receiving 
daily calls for executives to fill big-paying 


nye 
ou_can qualify in a few short weeks with 


the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training, 
for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or 


Room 2432 









Two OR THREE 
Leaves Lamp in 


“ing With Door—INSIST © 


At dealers or by mail 


AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
St. Louis Mo. 





gan." 
SOCKET PLUGS? !-°° FA. 
ONE SOCKET 


Permits Use of 
ih Receptacies 

















High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Cafeterias, 


Motor Inns 


other executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. 
We put you in touch with excellent oppor- 
tunities. 
Big pay. quick advancement, fascinating 
work tt develops charm and personality. 
Past experience unnecessary. Thousands 
of Lewis Students are winning success in 
this uncrowded field. One student writes: 
‘1 am now hostess and manager of an 
apartment house in a fashionable section— 
per year with beautiful apart- 
ment for my girls and self.’’ 


Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,’’ gives full details. Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Founded 1916 


Washington, D.C. 





A Hollywood Love-Story 
(Continued from page 70) 


jto his library and sat smiling. For Irene 
He pulled the old, greenish-gray hat down 
|over his eyes to shut out the actual world 
And in the shadows he visioned Irene Wake. 
field’s name blazing before those theaters, The 
biggest names in the business had shone there, 
And no others. 

He had waited a long time to get them. Had 
slowly, quietly, made inroads to get them for 
himself alone. For five years, everything in 
Dave Palacky’s great business had been sub- 
ordinate to the making of Irene Wakefield, 
| The youngest grip on the lot knew that. 

It is a long and difficult process to make a 
|star. That is, to make her so that the first 
breath will not topple her from a false pedestal, 
Oh, it is easy enough to scream her name on 
twenty-four sheets. To flaunt her face before 
an indifferent public. To force her pictures 
into cheap houses. Mere money can do that, 
But that had never been Dave Palacky’s goal, 
The artist soul in him could never be satistied 
with such a mockery. She must shine, by 
| right, with the best of them. The public must 
learn to love her as he loved her. And by 
slow, steady steps, by coupling that strangely 
accurate artistic judgment of his with the 
shrewd business genius behind the black eye:, 
he had succeeded. : 

She had wanted it, with a deep and honest 
jambition. She had been game. He smiled in 
| the gathering darkness as he remembered that. 
| She had been willing to work harder than she 

had ever dreamed a woman could work. Will- 
| ing to sacrifice. Willing to wait. 

From that first day when, all rain-wet and 
mud-splashed, she had walked into his heart, 
she had never faltered. He had made the road 
easy for her—as easy as he could. But it had 
been an uphill road. 

He was still sitting in the darkness, smiling, 
when she came in. 

The lights flamed under her pretty hand, and 
she stood smiling at him in one of the soft, white 
frocks he loved. With her dark hair like a 
|cloud about her, little wings of it flying on 
| either side of her bisque-tinted face. Strange 

how colorless her face was against that dark 
hair, and yet how warm! 

“Dave, what are you doing, you old silly, 
| sitting here all alone in the dark?” she said 

softly, laughing a little. “Had you forgotten 
you’d asked us to dinner? Fllen’s gone up- 
| Stairs to see Aunt Maria.” 

“No, no, of course I do not forget,” he denied, 
| blinking at her. “How sweet my little girl 
| looks tonight! And see—I have something for 
you. A little present.” 

Instantly his face was all alive with pleasure. 
Throughout the whole week he looked ahead 
to these evenings when she dined with him. 
Ever since their engagement had been an- 
nounced, over a year ago, it had been a weekly 
custom. Now, he took a white box from the 
| drawer. Opened it. Handed her a small chain 
and pendant of delicate pottery in the most 
exquisite shade of Egyptian blue. 

“Dave. How exquisite! Oh, you old dar- 
ling!” 

“Ah-h,” he nodded, beaming, “I thought you 
like that, eh? It is from that King Tut tomb. 
The first in Hollywood. So you can say to the 
other women, ‘Me? I have a necklace for 
myself from that King Tut tomb.’ It was hard 
to get, too. You are pleased?” 

She kissed him gently. 











HEN he went home that night, Jan 

Burbukov put away his own violin, and for 
many days he would not touch it. For he h 
heard Dave Palacky play to the girl in the 
shaded lights of the lovely drawing-room. 
The girl in white, with the delicate blue neck- 
lace about her long throat, and the cloud of 
soft, winging hair. And you could not play 
llike that unless something inside you was 
| burning and throbbing and trembling to be 
|born. And when you had heard such playing, 
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auch ecstasy o! expression, it seemed hardly 
worth while to tune lesser melodies. 

But he had watched the girl’s face. And 
wondered at the pain that grew there as the 
music wrapped her about, caressed her, fell 
adoring at her slender feet. 

Pain, It had startled him because it looked 
@ like his own pain, when he found that he 
could not bear the noise and the horror and the 
panic of the trenc hes. The pain of one’s own 
failure. One’s own littleness. The listening 
pain of a woman waiting for her soul to answer 
and hearing only silence. 


III 


ERTAINLY it was not strange that Holly- 
C wood had alwaysbeen cynically amused con- 
cerning the Palacky-Wakefield engagement. If, 
infact, it called the lovely Irene impolite names, 
declaring that the price made little difference 
hen a woman sold herself. Whether it was 
for clinking silver, or for stardom—really it 
amounted to the same thing in the end. And 
marriage—such a marriage as that—merely 
legalized it. And it was understandable that in 
this matter it named Dave Palacky what he 
could never be named in anything else—an old 
fool. 

Now, Irene Wakefield knew all these things. 
By heart, she knew them. Cared, in her high, 
young heart, less than nothing for them, 
because she knew so well the truth of it all. 
Or had known. For Jan had seen rightly the 
pain—and judged it rightly. 
~ Trene could scarcely believe this thing that 
had happened to her. Finally believing, could 
only determine that she must never see Johnny 
Castleton again. But in this she had reckoned 
without Johnny Castleton. And Johnny, in 
iis big, young blondness was not a person to 
eave out of any reckoning. So that, when 
she found him calmly settled in her tent a week 
ater on location, she stood helplessly gazing 
down at him. 

“Hello,” said Johnny Castleton, “‘my camel 
came faster than yours. Abominable beasts. 
I vow, I’m seasick as a foel. Ella,” he 
leamed seductively at the stately colored 

oman who moved from portable icebox to 
table with calm unconcern, “Ella said I might 
stay to lunch.” 

It was a tense luncheon. 

When Ella left the tent afterward, Irene 
picked up her riding helmet and whip and 
turned to the door. 

“Wait a minute,” said Johnny Castleton, 
and his great, broad frame unfolded gracefully 
and stood between her and the flap entrance, 
“I don’t get you alone often these days. 
There are several things I’d like to say.” 

He seemed to fill the tent, with his bigness 
and his golden hair and his blue, blue eyes. 

The girl laughed. The poise for which she 
was famous still held. But it was a desperate 
ellort. It cost her something in actual bodily 
strength to make it. “Say away, my dear,” she 
said, “only hurry, because I’ve got to get back 
. work, if you don’t. All leading men are so 
azy, 

“All right. T’ll hurry. Why are you always 
tunning away from me? We used to be such 
good friends. Now you act as though I had the 
plague.” 

“That's a nice way to talk when I’ve just fed 
you strawberry ice-cream on these burning 
desert sands,” 

a you fed it to me all right. But I felt 
‘out as welcome as a horned-toad. Deesn’t 
; —_ to you that I love you and that I’m 

Song to be put off like this forever?” 

\ pent It occur to you,” said Irene 

‘ d with deadly calm, “that I am 
engaged to be married to another man?” 

You bet it does. I haven’t thought of much 
ie yer But engagements have 
him — 00d ( 10d, Irene, you don’t love 
one ie can t. It’s a farce. If you can look 

“the eyes and tell me you love him and 





a don’t love me—P’ll stop pestering you.” 
don’t know why you should assume that I 
said the girl, standing very still and 


ove vou,” 








The charm 


of perfectly shaded windows 


Beautiful Brenlin costs so little—yet adds so much 


There is a freshness about well 
shaded windows which lends cheer 
and cleanness to a whole room. 


Study the furnishings of your 
living room—table, chairs, rugs, 
pictures, drapes —and then turn to 
the shades at the windows. Do 
they hang straight and graceful, 
in pleasing color harmony with 
their surroundings? 


Or are they limp, filled with 
little cracks and pinholes, un- 
sightly from the discoloring action 
of sun and rain? 


Interior designers agree that no 
single element will more quickly 
enrich or mar the beauty of a well 
appointed room than 
the window shades. 


At very small cost 
you can give a new and 
permanent charm to 
your windows, and to 
a whole room, with 
shades of beautiful and 
durable Brenlin. 


Made of flexible, fine- 
ly woven fabric that is 
much like linen, Brenlin 
is finished and colored 
by hand. The many 





Scratch a piece of ordi- 
nary window-shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or clay 
“*filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no filling 
—it outwears several 
ordinary shades. 


soft, rich Brenlin colors remain 
unfaded by the sun, unspotted by 
the rain, and bring a perfect color 
harmony to every room. 


The life of Brenlin is several 
times that of the ordinary shade. 
For the heavy Brenlin fabric needs 
none of the chalk or clay filling 
which, in the usual mesh-like 
shade, soon falls out, leaving it 
ugly with cracks and tiny holes. 


Know the pleasure of having 
your windows perfectly dressed — 
with Brenlin. Look for the name 
Brenlin, perforated or embossed on 
the edge of every shade. If youdo 
not know where to get it, write us; 
we'll see that you are 
supplied. Write also for 
a free copy of our in- 
structive booklet, “How 
to Shade and Decorate 
your Windows,” with 
which will come samples 
of Brenlin in several 
colors. 


For windows of less im- 
portance, Camargo or 
Empire shades give you 
best value in shades 
made the ordinary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO., 2039 READING ROAD, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 


Owner of the gc od will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 
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| Recipe Book which tells 
you how to make perfect 


ey Grape Jelly 


aes 


> 
Pa 


Write for your free copy of this new Recipe Book by 
Miss Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery, of Boston. It will show you the easy, accurate, 


This book also describes the new CERTO process for making 
jams, jellies and marmalades with any fruit or fruit juice at 


any time of the year. 


CerTO is the actual “jell” property of fruit —concentrated 
pectin. It is not a gelatine and contains no preservative. 





With Certo only one minute’s boiling is required — thus 
saving the color, flavor and aroma of ripe fruit and making 
one-half more Jam or Jelly than by the old uncertain method. 
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CerTO is sold by all grocers or ian postpaid for 
35 cents. Full directions with every bottle. 
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Douglas-Pectin Corporation 


Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co, Inc. 


1096 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


rte 


In Canada send 40 cents for trial bottle with 
Recipe Book to Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. 
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economical way of making the best grape jelly you ever tasted. | 


| Irene! 
‘than you are—twenty years. 


|A Hollywood Love-Ston 


straight in her boyish riding habit. “7 doa’ 
think I’ve ever given you the slightest indies 
tion that I was even interested in you.” 
; “That’s because you don’t kno w the indica. 
tions,” said the man hotly, “I do.” 

“Very well, I shall say what you wish to hea, 
I do love Dave, and I have never even though; 
of loving you.” = 

“You lie. You're selling yourself—tike any 
other cheap woman. Oh, Irene, you can’t gp 
| it—vyou can’t do it.” 
| “Get out of my way,” said the girl quietly. 
| “Let’s end this stupid and insulting scene, ] 
| have told you nothing but the truth.” 

He looked very long into her eyes, from 
which all the blue had washed, leaving them 4 
clear, steel gray. Then he stepped aside with 
sickening, boyish droop to his big shoulders and 
a hurt, maddened look in his young eyes, 

It would have been all right then, if Irene’s 
gray eyes could have seen clearly enough to 
find the doorway. But she seemed suddenly 
blind. Missed the flap, stumbled, and reached 
out piteous hands. 

They were her first kisses. Hunger-kisses, 
| Kisses dreamed through Jong hours of struggle 

and nights of pain. And she could not break 
away until they had answered some of the 
desire that had been driving her, shaking her, 
for days. Then she stood facing him, her eyes 
| very blue in the white of her face, the dark 
wings of her hair crushed by his fingers. 

“You do Icve me,” said Johnny Castleton, 

“Yes.” 
| “Then—” 
| “Then, more than ever, you must go away 
| and Jet me alone, and I must never see you 
again.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

She blazed at him. “Don’t dare to speak to 
| me like that.” 

“You’re crazy, I say. Have you the 
remotest idea I'll let you go now? De youstill 
want to go through with that—bargain? You 
don’t. You can’t. Think a minute. Why, 
what does it all matter—money and success 
and fame and everything? I'd give up every- 
thing in the world to call you my wife.” 

“T know. It isn’t that. You don’t under- 

| stand.” 

“Understand what? You can’t love him. 
Irene! Why, he’s fifteen years older 
He’s a dirty 
foreigner. Besides, you love me. I don't 
see, I can’t see, how you could ever have 
countenanced the engagement for one hour. 
That little, dumpy, black, ugly spider.” 

“Don’t!” It was a cry and it stopped even 
his hot, young anger. ‘Don’t! Oh, how could 
I have let you say that! How I hate myseli 
that I ever heard you say it 








"? 


OMETHING in her face held him still. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, her eyes darkening 
almost to purple, “yes, I guess he is little and 
ugly and dumpy. I suppose that’s why | 
don’t love him the way I love you. I’m not hig 
enough to—forget that. But don’t you ever 
believe I don’t love him. Why, I love him—as 
I love my mother. 

“Ves, he’s a foreigner. 
suppose, as you and I count it. But—why, 
Johnny, don’t you understand? Have you 
been as blind as all these other people? For 


He’s—old, too, I 


five years, he’s held my hand in his and led me & 


like a child along the road I wanted to 20. 
Kor five years, he’s given me everything in the 
world a man could dream of to give a woman. 


Oh, not money—not jewels—not wonderiul 


gifts. Those don’t count. 
“He’s given me_ kindness. 
Thoughtfulness of my every wish and d 
He’s given me such beautiful love and sym- 
pathy as I don’t think exist anywhere else 
I’m glad—glad with every drop of blood in my 
body that you love me. 
his love—so proud. ; ; 
“Why, he’s spent a fortune and five years 
his life to build a clean, fine fame for me. He* 
scoured the whole face of the earth fer things 


Tenderness. 
ream. 


But I am so proud 0! Be 
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y at my feet. He’s tried by every little 


make me happy: 
“We've been } 
Friends. Under—what you see—there’s the 


goul of a child and the brain of a statesman 
and—the heart of an artist. There is. Do you 
think J am so small I could go by his side, day 
hy day, and not come to love him and respect 
a) 


Hy would die right here, if I thought I should 
ever be disloyal to him. If I should ever 
wound and humiliate him—or betray the love 
that I know now has protected me even from 
himself. He’s served me—and sheltered me— 
and I was quite happy—no, not happy—quite 
content, until you came. We used to sit in the 
window evenings .and watch the sunset with 
his hand on mine. 

“Qnly—I wasn’t a woman. 
He’s kept me a child 
Forever and ever. But—” 

She stopped and shook her head at him, 
trying to smile. . 

““P’d be a pretty low sort of thing to turn on 
him now. I don’t think we could ever look 
each other in the face, could we, if we did that? 
It wouldn’t be a very fine start for our love- 
life, trampling over another person’s heart like 
that. Better for us all that he should have me, 
even though I know he cost me you—than that 


I should come to you knowing what we had | 


done to him.” 

Outside the tent a voice called: 
Wakefield. Miss Wakefield. We're ready for 
you, please.” 

She moved straight to the flap of the door 


poirot Jove and honor a man knows—just to | 


companions for five years. 


I was a child. | 
I am—your woman. | 








“Miss | 


and stood looking back at him, smiling that | 
wondering, questioning, brave smile. Then she | 
walked out into the hot, noonday glare of the | 


desert. 
IV 


E KNEW. For along time it had been 
only a horrible doubt. Now he knew. 

When he had first seen them together, some 
dear hope had died within him. He had gone 
to bed that night without turning on the light, 
for fear he might catch a glimpse of himself 
in the small mirror above his bureau. 

The fineness of his adcration had never kept 
him from desiring that Irene should give herself 
to him with the abandon a woman knows only 
inagrand passion. Because that abandon had 
been missing, a strange delicacy within him 
had let their marriage drift—drift. 

Children. Five years ago, any children that 
were his would have satisfied that great cry of 
his heart. Now they must be hers, too. 

Yet her lips had never spoken to him of such 
a climax to their love. 
people love each other, there are moments 


He knew that when two | 





when they kiss that thought with a holy fire | 


neither can misunderstand. 

Irene—and his children. 
never let himself quite believe that dream. 

When the troop came back from the Oxnard 
location, he knew. Her very added tenderness 
betrayed her. The effort to give, to make up 
to him, to act things she had never felt the 
lack of before. And when he found her crying, 
in her favorite chintz chair, beside the window 
that looked out 
planned and planted for her, his heart began to 
pound with a sickening dread. No matter 
what the cost, he must dry those tears. 

“You cry, my pet?” 

He had seen her cry before. As a child cries. 
He soothed away the hurt. These were sobs 
that shook her slim shoulders like blows. 

_ When she was quieter, he sat down on the 
little stool beside her. Not touc hing her. Only 
gazing at the pretty line of her breast and the 
curve of her throat. At last he took her hand, 
patting it as he had done so many times in 
those five years. i 

baa It is because of this voung Johnny 

The sobs ce 

Dave Pala 
his heart dr; 


ased. She lay frozen. 
ky smiled. The slow pounding of 
xged on. His hand touched the 


Somehow, he had | 


upon the garden he had | 








Opportunity Knocks At Your Door 


It is the hand of Uncle Sam that 
shows you the way to security and 
independence. 


The United States Government has 
developed a plan that makes your 
dollars grow with absolute safety—a 
plan in which there is no speculation, 
no anxiety, no danger of loss. 


Anyone can take advantage of this 
plan. Pay $20.50 now for a $25 
Treasury Savings Certificate and get 
$25 at the end of five years. Or pay 
$82 now for a $100 Certificate and 
get $100 at the end of five years, Or 
pay $820 now for a $1,000 Certificate 
and get $1,000 at the end of five years. 


If you need your money before the 
end of the five years you can cash 
your Certificates at any time. 


This is Your Opportunity. Join the 
ranks of the successful today and be 
independent. Buy as many Certificates 
as you can pay for now. Plan to buy 
one or more every month. 


For booklet, ‘‘ How Other People Get 
Ahead,” filloutand mailcoupon below. 


Nine Advantages 


1. Treasury Savings Certificates 
are direct obligations of the 
United States Government, 
and are absolutely safe. 


2. Mature five years from date of 
issue, but may be cashed at any 
time if you need the money. 


3. Issued in denominations of 
$25, $100 and $1,000, and sold 
on a discount basis for $20.50, 
$82, $820, respectively. 

4, Yield about 4 per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually, if held 
to maturity, or about 3 per cent 
simple interest on the purchase 
price, if cashed before maturity. 


5. Registered in your name at 
the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and absolutely se- 
cure against loss or theft. 


6. Exempt from normal Federal 
Income ‘Tax, and from all State, 
county and local taxation—ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. 


7. Cannot be 
maturicy. 


8. Not subject to market fluctu- 
ations, but constantly increase 
in value. 


called before 


9. Offer an excellent way to in- 
vest a definite part of your sal- 
ary. An application blank will 
be sent you the first of each 
month upon request. 


UNITED -STATES -GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS :SYSTE MM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


et. = Se @ @ 
Three Easy Ways to Buy 


J. Buy them from the 
U. S. Government Sav- 
ings System, Treasury 


Dept.,Washington,D.C. Get Ahead.”’ 
2. Buy them at your Post 
Office. Name.....--- 


3. Buy them through your 
bank or at any Federal 
Reserve Bank or branch. 


Sorat MADTO6E occnecccccecvenccccacvcocnosecooccsecencoscesonenscs 
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Fill out and mail this Opportunity Coupon today 


U. S. Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me the new booklet, ‘‘How Other People 


State------ 


In using advertisements see page 4 






































































What Medical 
Authorities 
Advise Mothers 





Five Sizes— 
Each stage 
of the child’s 
growth has its 
suitable size. 





Why the Vollrath 
Safety Chamber can- 
not easily tip or slide 
about, as the old-style 


the child lens forward * THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


or backward. 






Always look for this oval label, 
in blue, on every piece. 


The Vollrath Safety Chamber 


The science of .medicine, concentrating its best 
efforts on ‘‘Better Babies,” has changed many of 
the old ways. Now leading child specialists advo- 
cate training the child the first month. 


They say it prevents the usual skin disorders and 
teaches regular habits early in life. Obviously, it 
lessens work and worry for mothers. 


As the child grows older, able to sit up by itself, 
the practical shape of the Vollrath Safety Chamber 
does away with many nursery discomforts. It is 
odd that this article should have been made the old- 
fashioned way so long. 


Note the broad, flat base, which makes it hard for the 
chamber to tip or slide about. And the wide, com- 
fortable support at the top. Proof against an active 
baby’s tendency to turn about and reach for things. 


Seamless, Sanitary Enameled Ware 


The Vollrath Safety Chamber comes in five sizes, the three 
largest with covers. The miniature size is easily concealed in 
a baby carriage or hand bag. All are triple-coated with pure 
enamel, the ideal material for nursery utensils, as for medical 
ware. No seams, sharp corners or crevices. The non- 
porous surface, smooth and hard as glass, is cleaned with the 
minimum of effort. 


There are other Vollrath utensils for the nursery —bath tubs, 
soap dishes, pitchers, basins, odorless pails for diapers. Sold 
by department and hardware stores everywhere. 
FR EE Write for folder discussing the uses of the Vollrath 
Safety Chamber in modern nursery practice, as rec- 
ommended by eminent physicians. Also Mrs. Christine 
Frederick’s famous booklet on kitchen management, “Come 
into My Kitchen’’, mentioning the name of your dealer. 


Dept. A, Sheboygan, Wis. 




















A Hollywood Love Story 


soft, winging clouds of her hair. “So, You cry 
for him. You love him. Do not be afraid, 
Irene. Ah, did you think I should not knoy 
every littlest beat of your heart?” 

She could not speak. 

In the long, delicate French mirror that hy 
so gracefully above the mantel, Dave Palacky 
could see the picture they made. Her lithe 
form buried in the big chair. His own solid 
figure kneeling beside her. The mauve evening 
sky through the cathedral window. 

Then she stirred. “I didn’t—I havent— 
Oh, truly, Dave, you are wrong. I wouldn't 
hurt you. I couldn’t be so wicked.” 

Passionately sympathetic, he reassured her, 
“No, no. I know you cculd not. I know, | 
love you. I love you.” 

He had not meant to say it, but somehow it 
flowed from his heart in a passion of longing, 

At the anguish that sprang into her eyes then, 
he gasped. So that was it. His love that he 
| had wanted to Fring her only happiness. That 
| was what was holding her from her love. He 
| might have known she could not hurt him. 
Then he knew, quite simply, what he must 
do. 


| 
H. LAUGHED. A chuckling, wise, little 
laugh. “Ah, so? Well, I, toc, have made 
a mistake, my dearie. I have perhaps fooled 
you toc, just a little. I love you. Yes. But] 
do not love you quite the way he loves you. 
I am just your best friend, your old best friend. 
What is it some poet say—youth it will be 
served. I know that. I have always known 
some day you find—your man. 

“And what have I done, eh?” He beamed at 
her. “I watchover you. I protect you. These 
Hollywood, I know her. She is a witch. And 
you are very lovely, Irene. I keep you safe 
under my old wing. I shelter you so you wil 
not waste this beautiful thing—this love—here 
and there and everywhere. Till a good man 
comes for your love and you have it all to give 
him—all.” 

She had turned, facing him. Her eyes wer: 
nearly black now, with the emotions that swept 
her. “You mean—” 

“You love this boy—that is right. That is 
good. That is exactly as I would have it. P? 
Tama selfish old fellow. Jan and I, we stay her 
with our violins and my garden, and I go to the 
studio every day to see about my star, Miss 
Irene Wakefield. But, of course, I would not 
keep you from him. He is young and strong 
and clean. Oh—he is worthy. 

“You do love him, Irene?” His hands went 
out in a great gesture. ‘You feel inside you 
that great, glorious, divine fire? Your whole 
heart, it is soft, and bursting, and sweet with 
song when he come to you? And all is darkness 
and night when he is gone?” 

She nodded. Her eyes were on his face, 
questioning, pleading. , 

“He will be gcod to you, Irene?” His voice 
broke, but he turned it somehow intc a chuckle. 
“He will care for you, my darling? Care for 
you and love ycu always?” 





“T—think so. And you—you can be happy, . 


Dave?” 
“Happy? Of course I am happy. My little 
girl—she have found love, eh? If I cry, its 
because—as Jan says—I am an old woman. 
Then, seeing that she still doubted: “My 
goodness, such a solemn face have I never sett 
before. See, I smile at you. I have a little 
secret. If I tell you, you promise to smile, eh’ 
Some day, you bring me a little—a little 
grandson named David. That is enough for 
me.” 
| And when she knelt down and put her head 
| in his lap, and cried as though her heart woul 
| break, he cried, too, in the twilight. But 
| softly, that she might not hear. 
Once he bent tc kiss the soft cloud of dark 
| hair he had loved so well. But he did not date. 
He was so quiet that her heart reassured het 
How could she know that in the twilight be 
was saying a little farewell to the children that 
| would never be? 
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J the big hall. The notes of the violin hung 
like a faint perfume, lingering amid the 


shadows. Awkwardly he tiptoed to the velvet | 


ins and peered in, 
iy | ae Palacky saw him. 

“Hey, you, come in,” he said, “Why do you 
cree about so, old bull? Did you think I 
should net hear those oxen hoofs?” 

“You have not played for a long time,’ 

fan coldly. 

“No, [have nct played fora long time. But 
now I play often. A great deal. Oh, you shall 
hear much playing going on in this house.” 


, 


said 


“You were playing to her,” said Jan | 


Burbukov, glancing about the empty room. 
“Maybe you are right,” said Dave Palacky 
ravely. 


“Well, just so long as you play jolly tunes | 


then, I can not live in this house if you sob on 
that fiddle, I tell you, old idiot.” 


“Why should I sob? She is happy. Her | 


eyes—are beautiful. And I—well, I love her. 
Ah, Jan, that is where most people make 
mistake. The big mistake. Loving—that is 
what counts. Not being loved. Not even 
possessing your loved one. But—loving. 
Scattering the flowers of your love everywhere 
for her to walk upon. Nothing can take that 


away from you, eh? It can not grow old. It is | 


never ugly. It does not get hurt nor harassed 
nor crucified in this old world. That is the 
main thing—to love. The blessed thing. You 
can not be sad if you love, unless your loved 
one is in pain. 

“And Irene is happy like a bird. She love 
her husband. And—dJ love her. What does it 
matter how it fit in together, so we love? I 
make her happy many times yet. And I can 
love her all the times. So I will make you all 
the jolly tunes you want.” 

“Dave Palacky, you are an old fool. I say 
that before.” 


“Maybe you are right,” said Dave Palacky. 


“You are not the only one who say so, sure. 
But I do not care.” 

And he began to play, very gaily, a little elf 
dance he had written. ‘‘Hear—it is her foot- 
steps,” he said. 


go THAT is the Hollywood love-story of 
Dave Palacky and Irene Wakefield. For, 

as I told you in the beginning, Johnny Castle- 

ton does not seem to matter much, does he? 


The Dressing of the Bed 


(Continued from page 43) 


with Anne Orr, the director of our Needlework 
Department, to supply hot-iron patterns for 
the design on the bedspread _ illustrated. 

For the more formal rooms satin, taffeta, 
brocade, silk rep, and poplin are among the 
most popular materials, and charming frillings 
and Tuchings decorate the more elaborate. 
In the illustration at the foot of page 44 the 
cover with a double frill offers a happy sug- 
gestion. Originally made in taffeta, it can be 
adapted to any material, even percale. The 
frills are ruched to a heading and finished with 
either a hem, binding, or a picot edge. In the 
sketch at right on page 44, the double frill is 
shown scalloped and put on witha piping, anda 
Piping 1s also run in the top of the spread, 
hy 8ives it a very attractive finish. At the 
a . a single frill that conveys the scalloped 
€a by means of a second line of fringe. 

All these coverlets are shown over the side 
boards of the bedstead, but another method 
often used with wooden beds is to slip the 
Fob sued the side board. When this is 
of no ¢ spread may be merely a lovely piece 
"_aorlc, untrimmed, and sometimes it is 
partly tucked under the mattress. 


nore Hol-iron pattcrn for the Candlewick 
Pt on pag. 43 is No. 3102 and costs 
Hot cents, Address order to Anne Orr, GOOD 

SEKEEPING Magazine, New York City. 


AN BURBUKOV came wondcringly dewn | 
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| There is nothing “just as 
good.’’ Look for the Rome 

Quality De Luxe trade- 
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mark on the side rail. 
it is your protection. 
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Let the night bring 


a peaceful, sound, refreshing sleep. Awake full of vim and 
vigor, ready for anything the day may bring. 

You cannot possibly accomplish this on a bedspring that twists the spine, 
and cramps the muscles. On your choice of bedspring, depends your 
perfect health—for there isn’t any doubt that restful sleep is the fore- 
runner of a sound, healthy constitution. 

Be particular—choose a Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring. It cannot 
sag, distort the muscles or cause nerve pressure. It is scientifically 
designed to accommodate all parts of the body perfectly. 

Visit your dealer today and ask him for a Rome Quality De Luxe 
Bedspring. It is interchangeable—fits either wood or metal beds. An 
ideal sleeping combination is Rome Quality De Luxe Bedsprings and 
Rome Gothic Beds. Insist upon both. 

Write for our book “‘Sleep and its relation to health.” It’s free. 


THE ROME COMPANIES 


























KINNEY-ROME COMPANY MERRIMAC-ROME ComMPANY 

3600 South Racine Avenue - Chicago 178 Portland Street - - Boston 

MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY 

Marbridge Building - - New York 635 West Pratt Street - Baltimore 
ROME, N. Y. 







Accept no substitute. If your dealer can't supply you, write us and we will tell you one who can 





For Sotip ComFrort 
SLEEP ON A Roms 
De Luxe BEDsPRING 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 109, (GH) 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Ltd., and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 


Name 





Street Address_____—_ Chey 


Telephone No 


September 1923 Good Housekeeping 
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The Home of a Doomed 
Tribe 
(Continued from page 39) 


tied a canvas bag of water where it woulg 
be air-cooled, strapped a road-building shoyei 
on the running board, and were off at daybreak 

The first few miles led through forests of 
pinyon and pine. Gradually rising, we reached 
the desert where only cactus, sagebrush, and 
yucca grew. As far as eye could see, the still 
gray desert lay brooding under the sun’s white 
glare. Surely no living thing could exist jy 
that alkali waste. But look! An ashen-colored 
lizard darts across the sand, a sage rabbit 
bounces behind a yucca plant, and far over. 
head a tireless buzzard floats in circles, Ts he 
keeping a death vigil on the grizzled, old 
“desert rat” we pass a little later? Face 
burned and seamed with the desert’s heat and 
storms, the old prospector cheerfully waves at 
us as he shares his “sour dough” and beans 
with a diminutive donkey who has shared his 
master’s long search through the trackless 
desert for gold. For us, it would have been 
suicide to leave the blazed trail for any dis 
tance. The chances are that the hungry coy- 
otes and our circling buzzard friend would 
have been the only mourners present at the 
funeral. 


OW and then we would pass a warped, 
twisted, old juniper tree that was doubtless 

digging for a foothold while Christ walked 
on earth. These junipers vie with the Cali- 
fornia sequoias in age. Nothing broke the 
monotony of the heat and sand until we came 
to the first waterhole. It was dry now, for 
the summer rains were long overdue, and 
bogged fast in the adobe mud was a gaunt, 
long-horned cow. The Chief was too tender- 
hearted to shoot her and drive on, as he knew 
he should do. Instead, he stopped the car and 
got out to see if he could possibly “extract 
her.” Failing to frighten her into pulling out, 
he goaded her into a frenzy by throwing rocks 
at her. One landed in the flank, and she 
tossed her head and struggled. The Chief 
stooped with his back to her for another stone 
just as she pulled out. 

“Look out, she’s coming,” I yelled. 

Straight at her rescuer she charged with an 
angry bellow. Round and round a stunted 
pinyon they dodged, hot and breathless. | 
was too helpless with mirth to be of any aid, 
and the Chief’s gun was in the car. An angry 
range cow “on the prod” is no laughing matter, 
and it began to look serious. At last the 
impromptu Marathon ended by the Chie 
making an extra sprint and rolling into the 
Ford just as her sharp horns raked him for 
and aft. 

“Well,” he exploded, glaring at me, while! 
openly wiped tears of laughter away. 

“Shall we drive on?” I meekly inquired. 

We drove on. 


A few miles along the way a piteous bawling es 


reached us. Since even Arizona cattle must 
drink sometimes, a cow had hidden her baby 
while she went to a distant waterhole. Three 
coyotes had nosed him out and were preparing 
to fill up on unwilling veal. He bobbed about 
on his unsteady, little legs and protested 
earnestly. The sneaking beasts scattered at 
our approach, and we drove on, thinking the 
calf would be all right. Looking back, 
however, we saw that the coyotes had retumed 
and pulled him down. This time the Chiefs 
forty-five ended the career of one, and the other 
two “went into high,” getting out of range. 
The trembling calf was loaded in the machine, 
and we dropped him when we came to the 
main herd. Here he would be safe from 
attack, but I have often wondered if the 


mother found her baby again. At the mest J 


waterhole a lean lynx circled warily around wilt 
his eyes fixed hungrily on some wild ducks 
that were swimming too far from shore for him 
to reach them. It seemed that the simste! 
desert mothered a cruel breed. 

We had reached the Indian Pasture 00% 
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when the rains fell. They finished the ditch 
just in time, for the first of the season’s storms 
dosed down upon US. There was an ominous 

then the black cloud was rent with 


illness, 
pone flame. And the rains descended, 
more than descended. They beat and dashed 


and poured until it seemed that the very flood- 
gates of heaven had opened over our unfor- 
tunate heads. It was impossible to stay in 
\the road, so we took to the open prairie. Since 
'this part of the country is well ventilated with 
prairie dog holes, we had anything but smooth 
sailing. . 

“Stop,” I shouted, trying to make myself 
heard above the roar of the storm. 

“No time to stop now,” was the answer. | 

We pulled under a sheltering juniper and 
sowed up. “What did you want to stop 
there for? Don’t you know we must keep | 
moving if we reach a shelter tonight?” inquired 
the pilot of our ship. jae 

“Oh, all right,” I agreed, “but the bedding | 
roll bounced out, and I thoughte you might | 
want to pick it up.” 

The fugitive bedding recovered, we | 
journeyed on. 

The storm ended as suddenly as it came, | 
and in the eastern sky hung a quivering double | 
rainbow. I rubbed my eyes and looked again. | 
It was double! The Chief explained that this | 
was due to a mirage, but I placed it to the | 
credit of altitude, like all other Arizona 
wonders. 

At Hilltop we found Indian guides with 
trail ponies to take us the rest of the way. 
They had been waiting two days for us, they 
said. 

Strolling to the canyon’s rim I encountered | 
a fearful odor! ‘What in the world is that?” | 
I asked Wattahomagie—which, by the way, | 
means “Good Watchful Indian.” 

“Him pony,” was the stolid reply. 

“But—?” 

“Buck and fall over trail,” explained my | 
Indian brave. 

I fled to the Chief for comfort and advice. | 
He investigated and found that when Watta- | 
homagie brought the ponies up from the 
village, one became unruly and pitched over | 
the rim, landing squarely across the trail a | 
hundred feet below. It was the only trail, | 
but it never occurred to the Noble Red Man to | 
remove the dead horse. No, indeed! If it | 
proved impossible to go around the obstacle, | 
why, stay away from the village until Provi- | 
dence cleared the way. The Chief, assisted | 
bya fewpounds of TNT, soon cleared the trail. 
“That good way to move pony,” approved 
Wattahomagie. “No pull, no dig, no noth- 
ing.’ 

I hoped no TNT would be left roaming at | 
large for promiscuous experiments by Wat- 
tahomagie while we were natives of his village. 





E camped there at Hilltop that night, and 
after a supper of fried sage rabbits, corn 
cakes, and coffee I rolled into the damp 
blankets and fell asleep without worrying about 
the morrow. Something awakened me. I 
certainly hud heard something. There! Inch 
by inch I lifted my head and peered into the 
shadows Standing like a graven image was 
a beautiful doe with twin fawns playing about 
her. Curiosity had conquered caution, and 
she Was Investigating our camp. Just then a 
coyote’s wild cry sounded from the distance. 
She lifted her sensitive nose and sniffed the 
air, then wheeled and glided into the deep 
Shadows. Other coyote voices joined the 
chorus; dozens, it seemed, were howling and 
shrieking like mad when I dropped to sleep 
to dream that I was listening to grand opera 
at the Metropolitan in New York. 
. Morning dawned, clear and crisp. “Will 
it rain today?” T asked an Indian. 
No rain: three sleeps, then rain,” he told 
me, and this proved right. 





, Indians kept their ponies. A 
yee Pepsi bucks were digging a shallow 
‘teh, Upon being questioned, they said + 
that the ditch was a mile long and would | 
carry water to the big dam in their pasture 
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in Your Own Preserves, 


EMPTING jars of peaches, pears, 
tomatoes, corn—ready to enrich the 


winter's menu! You're proud of your own 
preserves. And they always have an unmis- 





The 


Renee wih ~~ takably finer flavor and wholesomeness. 


Corners 


So it’s no wonder that the unusual adapt- 
ability of this beautiful Tappan range to the 
work of preserving makes it doubly popular 
at canning time. For the Tappan oven is 
remarkably well equipped for the simple 
process of cold-pack canning. It is unusu- 
ally roomy, always uniformly hot from 
the Cast-Iron Oven Bottom, and kept at 
just the proper sterilizing temperature by 
the Wilco-Tappan Heat Regulator. 


Write for the Tap- 
pan cook book and 
learn hou to prepare 
delicious new frvit 
desserts. Also as 
for the name of your 
Tappan dealer. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CQO. 


CMANSFIELD, OHIO. 


ESTABLISHED 18681 
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In using advertisements see page 4 
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Would you like Definite Work 
to do in your Spare Time? 


Join the 
Rainbow Club 


—for Girls and Women Everywhere 
Who Wish to Make Money 


Even if you have never earned a dollar, never had any business 
training, you will find that you will be able to take up the work 
of the Club and earn money from the very beginning. 


This is a Message for You 


would like to have 
for little extras 


Home Girls who 
some spending money 
without troubling mother and dad; or 
who perhaps are trying to save to 
make your dream of a college course 
come true. 


Business Girls whose incomes are not 
sufficient to meet expenses, or who 
wish to save for business courses or 
ittle pleasures. 


Young Married Women who have not 
yet accumulated household cares and 
who would therefore welcome some 
definite work to occupy your many 
hours of leisure. 


Housewives who need extra dollars for 
emergency bills, the children’s needs, 
etc.; and especially for the plucky little 
woman who is the sole support of her 
family and finds it difficult to stretch 
the income to meet its needs. 


Take care of the moments and 
They will take care of your life 


Whatever you are planning to do this winter, if you have not 
all the money you need to accomplish it, join our Club without 


delay and let it help you to obtain what you want. 


It costs you 


nothing. Just fill in and mail the coupon or write me a letter 


telling me all about your needs. 


Wale Uallasdf, 


The Rainbow Club 


Secretary 


Helen Willard, Secretary, The Rainbow Club 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your spare-time 
information without obligation to me. 


Street. 


City. kta ar inate es were ethos FO PRR eT TE 


money-making plan. 


Please send me full 
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it starts that way. 
the other trails we had traveled were boule. 
vards compared to this one, and it is well that 





The Home of a Doomed 


Tribe 


Wattahomagie had provided a long-legged 


race-horse for me to ride. 


“Will he carry her all right?” the Chie 


Wattahomagie looked me over carefully 


and one could almost see him mentally com. 
paring me with a vision of his fat squaw, Dottie 
His white teeth flashed a smile. 


“Sure, my squaw him all time ride tha 
ny.’ 


That settled the matter. “Him squaw” 


weighs a good two hundred pounds and is 
enveloped in voluminous skirts of calico that 
the poor horse must feel completely submerged, 


This trail does not gradually grow steeper— 
I had been told that all 


had been warned beforehand. My place 


was near the center of the caravan, and I was 
divided between the fear that I would slide 
down on the top of the unwary Indian riding 
ahead, and that the Chief’s horse, directly 
behind, 
was a ‘cheerful situation! 
closed in upon us, and the trail grew worse, 
if that could be possible. 
way to shale that slipped and slid under the 
feet of the horses. 
and we followed suit. 
plained when we came to a projecting rock 
around which the trail crawled. 
narrow that one slip of a hoof would send the 
animal crashing on the rocks, hundreds of 
feet beneath. 
been possible to make down to the Indian 
retreat. 
ation when they crept down into the valley 
far below to make their last stand. 


would bump me off the trail. It 
The canyon walls 


The firm rock gave 


The Indians dismounted, 
This action was ex- 


It was so 
Still this is the only path it has 


It was carved out by a past gener- 


» ROUNDED a point and came toa 
qutiiins pool of clear, inviting waterfed by 


a stream coming apparently from out the solid 
rock. 
feet sharply by an Indian. 
for use on account of being strongly impreg- 
nated with arsenic. 
the hot, tired horses even dipped their noses 
into the pool. 
healthful spot, 
Canyon, so named for obvious reasons, where 
the riding was much easier and safer. 
miles onward, and two thousand feet further 
down, 
and magnifice nt cottonwood trees. 
where the Thousand Springs come into the 
sunlight after their rushing journey through 
many 
springs broke out from the roots of the trees 
and along the banks of the stream, until soon 
it was a rushing, little river. 

We were evidently expected, for when we 
reached the village the natives all turned out 
to see and to be seen. 
innocent of clothing as when they first saw the 
light; fat, greasy squaws with babies on their 
backs, old men and women—all stared and 
gibbered and pointed at us. 


I knelt to drink, but was jerked to my 
The water is unfit 


I noticed that none of 


Safely away from this u- 
we came into Rattlesnake 


Twelve 


found us bubbling springs 


This is 


among 


miles of underground caverns. New 


Brown children as 


“Big Jim” and “Captain Burros” headed 


what seemed to be the committee of welcome. 
Big Jim was clad in a full dress suit and sik 
hat donated to him by Albert, King of the 
Belgians, and with that monarch’s Medal of 
Honor pinned to his front Jim was, speaking 
conservatively, a startling vision. 
Burros” 
which he dons only for special occasions, 
with none of the whiteness dimmed by being 
tucked into’ his trousers. 
us gravely, asking the Chief, “You bring um 
my fermit?” 
Big Jim a camping location on Park lands, 
having been duly delivered, Jim invited us 
share his “hewa,” 
roundings, and we voted unanimously to ser 4 
further up the stream among the cottonw 


“Captain 
wore his white shirt of ceremony 


Big Jim welcomed 


This permit, a paper granting 


but—one look at the sur 


| We baeas a level spot near the ruins of an 


| hex 
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The Home of a Doomed 


Tribe 


While supper was being prepared, an aged 
squaw tottered into camp and sat down. 
She wailed and beat her breast and finally 
was persuaded to tell her troubles. It seemed 
that. she and her husband had lived in_this 
jewa until his death a year or so before. Then 
the hewa was thrown open to the sky and 
abandoned, as is their custom. She disliked 
to mention his name because he might hear it 
in the spirit world and come back to find out 
what was being said about him. 


“Don’t you want him to come back?” I | 


asked, thinking to tease her. 


Her look of utter terror was answer enough | 


and shamed me for my thoughtlessness. These 
Indians have a most exaggerated fear of death. 
When one dies, he and his personal belongings 
are taken to a wild, rugged section of the 
canyon and there either cremated or covered 
with stones. No white man has ever been 
permitted to enter this place of the dead. 
Any hour of the day or night that a white 
approaches, an Indian rises apparently from 


out of the earth and silently waves him away. | 
Until a few years ago, the best horse of the | 


dead Indian was strangled and sent into the 
Happy Hunting Ground with its owner, but 


with the passing of the older generation this | 


custom has been abandoned. 


FROM a powerful and prosperous tribe 

of thousands, this nation has dwindled to 
less than two hundred wretched weaklings. 
Driven to this canyon fastness from their 
former dwelling place by more warlike tribes, 
they have no coherent account of their an- 


cestors. About all they can tell is that they | 
once lived in cliff dwellings; that other Indians | 


drove them away, and then. Spaniards and 
grasping Amexicans pushed them nearer and 
nearer the canyon, until they descended into 
it, seeking refuge. They are held in Jow esteem 
by all other Indian tribes and never marry 
outside of their own people. Ridiculous and 
unreasonable tales about their savage customs 
have kept timid explorers at a safe distance, 
and thus little has been learned about them. 
This last fragment will pass away within a 
few years, and all trace will be lost. Tuber- 
culosis claims a dozen or so annually; the 
children are weaklings from diseased parents 
and the results of intermarriage, so they fall 
easy victims to comparatively harmless ail- 
ments. A few years ago an epidemic of measles 
swept through the tribe. Poor, ignorant 
creatures, trying to cool the burning fever, 
they spent hours bathing in the cold waters 
of the stream flowing through the village. 
More than eighty died in one week from the 
effects, and others who lived through it are 
invalids. This was almost too much for their 
Superstitious minds. They were for fleeing 
from that accursed place, but the old men said: 
“Where could we go? We have no other 
place but this. Let us wait here for Death.” 
So they spent hours in dancing and cere- 
monies to appease the angry gods. Strangely, 
they have no favoring gods, only evil spirits 
which they must outwit by cunning or bribe 
with dances. The Peach Dance which we had 
gone to see was for the purpose of celebrating 
good crops of melons, corn, etc., and to 
implore the mercy of harmful powers during 
the winter months. 
ao the sun was out of sight, we followed 
Nattahomagie to the scene of the dance. 
here was no other light than that of brush 
— A huge circle of howling, chanting 
— had formed a wide ring in which a 
zen or more bucks and as many squaws were 
gathered. There seemed to be no prearranged 
weptapape’ When one of the dancers would 
8 _ inclined he—or she—would start a wild 
aaa ung and leaping about. This would 
nt Psi the performer ran out of 
Salle ig. a squaw would grow so 
a ‘hat she would be quite overcome 
emotion and would fall to the ground 








_ Every Mother should make 
a Study of the Food she 
| gives her Family —~ 


HERE isn’t an intelligent mother in the world who 
doesn’t know that success and happiness depend, in 
very great measure, upon good health. 


What may not be so generally realized is that good 
health depends largely upon the kind of food eaten, and 
how promptly it is digested. 

The selection of Grape-Nuts as a part of the family 
diet is recognition of the part good food plays in health 
building. 

Grape-Nuts with milk or cream contains every ele- 
ment for perfect nutrition, including the vital mineral 
salts for building up nerve, bone, tooth and other body 
structure; also the essential Vitamin-B of the wheat. 


Twenty hours of carefully regulated baking makes 
Grape-Nuts exceptionally easy to digest. 

And quite as important, Grape-Nuts is delicious— 
as a cereal with cream or milk, fresh or stewed fruit, 
or made into an appetizing salad or fruit pudding for 
lunch or dinner. 


GRAPE-NUTS SALAD 





1 Cup Grape-Nuts 1 Sliced Orange 
¥% Cup Cubed Pineapple 2 Cubed Bananas 
2 Teaspoons Lemon-Juice Cream Salad Dressing 


Cut the fruit, add lemon-juice, mix with Grape-Nuts, 
and serve on bed of lettuce with Cream Salad Dressing. 
Makes four to six portions. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts 
you won't find people. 


1} 


Pail 's a Reason for 


~"Grape-Nuts 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Made in Canada by Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 





In using advertisements see page 4 















































































‘Nothing betrays a woman’s age so surely as her hands. Old 
hands—worn, neglected looking hands—can utterly contra- 
dict the youth and charm of her face. Don’t let your hands 
give people the impression that you are older than you look! 
You can have lovely hands—soft, white, youthful looking— 
if you give them the same exquisite care you give your face. 


If you want your hands to be 


beautiful—use them! 


It is not use that makes an ugly hand 
—it is neglect. Use givesthem character, 
individuality, sensitiveness,until they are 
as full of meaning as a human face. 


Don’t be afraid to use your hands in 
any work that is interesting to you. But 
care for them as your most faithful 
servants. Keep them in perfect condition 
—keep them smooth and supple, as an 
artist or a surgeon keeps his hands. If 
you give them the right care, work will 
never disfigure them. 


Today thousands of women have 
found a way to keep their hands smooth 
and white as they go about their house- 
hold tasks, without any fear that house- 
work will age them and give them a 
rough neglected look. They use Jergens 
Lotion every time they have had their hands 
in water. By following this simple rule, 
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they have found that you can give your 
hands hard use, and yet keep them 
delicate and smooth and youthful— 
lovely to touch or look at. 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct 
preparation that does remarkable things 
in the way of healing any roughness or 
irritation of the skin. 


Women have long used Jergens 
Lotion for their face, to prevent chap- 
ping or sunburn and to heal any rough- 
ness or irritation. Begin today to give 
your hands the same care that you give 
your face—see how wonderfully it works! 


You can get a bottle of Jergens Lotion for 50 
cents at any drug-store or toilet goods counter. 
Or send 6 cents, with your name and address for 
the beautiful little trial bottle shown below. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 158 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 158 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


These hands, so firm 
and flexible in all their 
lines, are far more 
beautiful than any 
“‘do-nothing’”’ hands 
could ever be. Any 
housekeeper can have 
beautiful hands if she 
cares for them in the 
way indicated above. 


* JERGENS 


LOTION 









The Home of a Doomed 
Tribe 


foaming at the mouth. No notice would be 
taken except to drag her by the hair to the 
edge of the circle and turn her over to some of 
the other Indians. It lasted until the grad 
dawn and was the most ghastly and weiry 
experience I ever went through. All I can 
compare it to is the nightmares I used to have 
when I ate too much mince pie! 

Safely back at our own camp with a brisk 
fire crackling under a pot of coffee, I began 
to throw off the shivering sensation, and by the 
time the coffee pot was empty, I was ready for 
new adventures. Word had gone forth that J 
would buy all the baskets the squaws would 
bring to me. I hoped in this way to get some 
first-hand information about the feminine side 
of affairs. Baskets of all sizes and shapes 
they brought. Some good, some _ badly 
woven, but I bought them all. If I hes- 
itated a moment about one, the owner put 
the price down to a few cents. Time has 
no value to them, and the creek banks are 
covered with the best willows in the world 
for basket making. Basket making is the 
only talent the Supai squaws have, while the 
men excel in tanning buckskin and other skins, 
These are traded to the Navaho Indians for 
silver and blankets. Then they race their 
ponies or gamble for the ownership of the 
coveted blankets. How they do love to 
gamble! Horses, blankets, squaws, anything 
and everything changes hands under the spell 
of the magic cards. Even the squaws and 
| children gamble for beads and bright cotton 
handkerchiefs. 


HEIR hewas are merely shelters of willow, 
| and there is absolutely no privacy about 
| anything. Yet they are neither immoral nor 
junmoral. The girls all marry young. At the 

age of twelve or thirteen a girl is chosen by some 
brave who bargains with the father for her. 

A pony or its value in buckskin will buy ’most 
any father’s favorite daughter. But the girl 
is not forced to go with a lover she does not 
approve of. The marriage ceremony is not 
elaborate. After the preliminaries are all 
settled, the would-be bridegroom takes his 
blanket and moves into the hewa of the girl’s 
people. If two or three moons pass by with- 
out any quarrels between them, he and the 
girl move into a hewa of their own, and thus it 
is known that they are married. Divorce is 
just as simple. He simply sends her back to 
|her father. An Indian brave can have as 
|many wives as he can buy, according to 
Supai law. But since there is only about one 
squaw to three men, a man is lucky to have any 
wife, and divorce is rare. When two or more 
braves center their affections on one fair maid, 
things are likely to happen. But three 
Indian judges solemnly sit in council and 
settle the affair. Their solution is usually 
| final, although two or three disgruntled braves 
: have journeyed to El Tovar, sixty miles away, 
to appeal to the Chief for aid. 

The valley is fertile, and all sorts of fruits 
and vegetables thrive. In fact, the natives 
live on what they raise in their haphazard 
way. They have a rude system of irrigation 
which carries water to every little garden. 

“Big sing tonight,” said one of the squaws, 
squatting by our campfire. 

“What is a sing, Dottie?” I wanted to 
| know. 

“Much sing and dance. Medicine man 
drive away bad spirit from blind man.” 

Of course we were present at the “sing, 
although I would never have called it that. 
An old, half-blind Indian afflicted with granu- 
lated eyelids was the victim. The night was 
chilly, but he was clothed only in a look ol 
resignation. The medicine man had a shot- 
filled gourd, a bunch of dried herbs, and an 
unlimited capacity for howling. First of all 
the patient was given a “sweat” bath. He was 
| put into a little tepee made of a frame of 
| willows closely covered with burlap. Hot 
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The Home of a Doomed 
Tribe 


rocks were introduced, and a pan of water 


- was thrown on them. More rocks and more 


water, until the poor Indian could stand it no 

longer. He came forth, choking and gasping, | 
with perspiration running from him. Buckets | 
of cold water were then dashed over him, and 

the medicine man got busy beating him over | 
the head with the herbs, keeping up an un- 

earthly screeching. This would last until 

morning, they said, provided the subject sur- 

vived that long. My interest flagged just 

about the time the high priest found his second | 
wind, and I retired. 

Five beautiful waterfalls are scattered along 
down the valley, and I was most anxious to} 
visit these. For some reason Wattahomagie 
hung back, and we had difficulty in persuading 
him to take us there. He reluctantly ac- 
companied us when he saw we intended to go 
with or without him. His attitude was ex- 
plained when we were well along the trail. 
Some freak in the formation of the canyon | 
has made great sounding boxes that gather the 
noises of the water and wind and return them 
again in shrieks of demoniacal laughter, barking 
of dogs, sounds of talking and singing. It is 
startling to say the least, and no amount of 
explaining would convince Wattahomagie that 
it is not the revel hall of departed Indian 
spirits. The sun is lost to view at midday, 
and darkness settles down soon after. 

We camped at Mooney Falls that night, 
so called on account of an adventurous pros- 
pector of that name losing his life by falling 
over the ledge there. This place holds no 
attraction for our Indian friends, and we had 
literally to push them from under our feet. 
They almost sat in the campfire, so determined 
were they to stay near us. 

The next day we started for Hilltop with | 
Big Jim and his squaw as an escort of honor. | 
Jim rode serenely along, while Mary trudged | 
after on foot. 

“Jim,” said the Chief, “how is it that you 
ride and Mary walks?” 

Jim’s voice carried astonishment that any | 
one could be so dense, as he made reply. | 
“Mary, she no got um horse!” 

The Indians gathered to see us off. I looked 
at the faces before me. Even the babies 
seemed hopeless and helpless. It is a people 
looking backward down the years with no 
thought of the future. 

“Can’t you get them to be more cheerful? | 
Won’t they even try to help themselves?” | 
I asked Wattahomagie in desperation. | 

He sadly shook his head. “No help,” he | 
said. “Plenty for today; maybe no tomorrow.” 

And maybe he’s right. Not many more 
morrows at best for that doomed race. 


At Vegetable High Tide 


(Continued from page 75) 














Place the halves together again and arrange the 
stuifed eggs close together in the center of the | 
ning mold. Prepare one and one-half cupfuls 
of thin white sauce and season well, adding | 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped pimientoes to 
the sauce. Pour over all and serve at once. 
Tomato Cups. Wash three large tomatoes 
carefully and cut in halves. ‘Toast six rounds 
of bread and butter. Place one-half of a 
tomato, cut side up, on each round of toast, 
!ist removing a thin slice from the bottom of 
the tomato that it may rest evenly. Scoop 
out a little of each tomato and place all the 
pulp Ina bowl. Add four tablespoonfuls of 
inely-minced mushrooms, which have been 
stewed in two tablespoonfuls of butter for five | 
minutes. Return this mixture to the scooped- 
out tomatoes and sprinkle the top of each with 
one-half teaspoonful of buttered bread- | 
crumbs. Place in’ a 450° F. oven for five | 
minutes and then place two slices of bacon in 
criss-cross style on top of each tomato. Bake | 
until the bacon is crisp, and serve hot. | 


But she didn’t have to 






close the door! 


Sargent Door 
Closer No. 520. 


USY about the affairs of her household, she came 

from the chilly refrigerator room into the warmer 
kitchen. And she didn’t have to stop to close the door. 
She gave it no concern, yet it closed behind her—silently 
and surely. 


It was equipped with Sargent Door Closer 520! This 
door closer is small in size and reasonable in price, 
exactly suited for use on light doors inside the home. It 
works with all the mechanical perfection of the larger 
Sargent Door Closers you are used to seeing on the 
heavier doors of public buildings. It is easily attached 
to any door. A diagram explaining its use is enclosed 
in each box. 

Use Sargent Door Closer 520 on the many doors that 
must be closed—lavatory, cellar, back stairs, the storm 
door in winter and screen doorinsummer. “520” willadd 
much to the comfort, convenience and safety in your home. 


Buy “520” from hardware dealers everywhere. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


41 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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and from week to week 
this dependable refrigera- 
tion goes on ~~ ~ - 


ITH KELVINATOR, the electric 

refrigeration for the home, you can 
leave the refrigerator, well stocked with 
perishable meats, vegetables and fruits, 
and return after several days’ absence to 
find the food perfectly fresh and sound. 
All the year ‘round Kelvinator supplies 
dry even temperature, several degrees 
colder than ice. For table use, it freezes 
dainty ice cubes. It is winning its way 
into homes all over America, because of its 
far more efficient refrigeration, its greater 
convenience, and its economy. Let us sup- 
ply you the names of all owners in your 
community. Please write for literature. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 


2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 


"Kelvinator 


Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 


Kelvinator 
fits any 
Refrigerator 
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‘Week-end ~ 
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The Perfect Marriage 
(Continued from page 32) 


over the road along which they had traveled, 

She wore no mourning, but dressed with 
the old, elegant simplicity. Sometimes jn 
the evening from an upper window Mrs. 
Eliot saw her wandering like a pale ghost 
in her haunted garden. And Mrs. Eliot 
with her perfectly dear James and her five 
children wept a little for her and said “Poor 
soul! Poor soul!” under her breath and in 
a note of wondering envy of people who could 
love so much. 

And thus a year passed. 


V 


T THE corner where the road dipped, 
suddenly Rosita bolted. Perhaps some- 
thing startled her; perhaps she _ knew 
that her rider’s hand was listless on the 
bridle. She went blindly headlong, like 
a mad thing, and Mrs. Franklin, wakened 
to the realization of her danger but not 
to fear, could hardly keep her to the road. 
She and Harry had never been farther than 
the corner, because Harry had said thet 
beyond that point the road became bad 
and uninteresting. But now Rosita had 
chosen for herself. 

Mrs. Franklin was a good rider. Harry 
had taught her. In other days she would 
have mastered the runaway in a few hundred 
yards. Now she had no strength, no will. 
In the very midst of that downward, thun- 
derous rush she realized quite calmly that 
she didn’t care—that if anything, she was 
glad. Change was coming. Death itself, 
perhaps. And she didn’t want to live any 
more. Not without Harry. It had been very 
beautiful, her daily, solemn service at the 
tomb of their common life together, but her 
heart had been broken. And now fate was 
setting her free. 

The soft River’s-End road, strewn with 
pine needles, became a rough cart track. 
The trees thinned to hedges that streamed 
past her like great, gray-green rags in the 
wind. Familiar landmarks were left behind. 
To her excited fancy she was rushing into 
the shadow of a black tunnel that was to 
bring her to the new life. 

Rosita stumbled—recovered desperately. 
At the bottom of the hill a stirrup leather 
broke. Mrs. Franklin made no effort. She 
knew a brief pain that went out instantly like 
a torch flame in water—a silence and empti- 
ness that endured centuries. Then light 
came back, slowly and _ heavily—a gray, 
sunless light that tasted acrid. ; 

She stood up. She was so little conscious 
of her body that she really believed she was 
dead and waiting in some bleak limbo for 
Harry who came even now to meet her 
Then, in bitter reaction, she almost laughed. 

The man had stopped a few paces from 
her. 

“Hurt?” he askéd. 

She shook her head. 

“Your horse bolted past me. I thought 
some damage might have been done.” He 
looked her up and down, curiously and dis- 
passionately. ‘‘Good thing you landed on that 
nettle bed,” he added. : 

She forced her voice to steadiness. “If 
you wouldn’t mind going after my horse 
for me—”’ 

“T’ve something better to do.” 

It was not said rudely. It was a mere 
statement of fact. She stared at him 1n- 
credulously. 

‘But surely, if I’m hurt—” ; 

“You said you weren’t nurt. Your lace 
is bleeding a little. There are worse things 
than that. Anyhow, I shouldn’t galavant 
after runaway horses.” 

She saw that he was not a gentleman. 
Nor was he a workingman. Nor a tradesman. 
He was tall and heavy-limbed and wore @ 
cuit of ill-fitting reach-me-downs. But there 
was an air of aggressive independence about 
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The Perfect Marriage 


him. His hard, blue eyes met hers unflinch- 
ingly, and the plain ruggedness of his face 


| Was lit with the flicker of an ironic smile. 


She turned and walked on. Her side hurt 
her. She was sick with astonishment and 
pain. She was angry, too—as she had never 
been angry in her life—and the ugliness of 
the emotion horrified her. There was only 
one thing that she wanted—to get away 
from this man with his brutal indifference 
so that he should not see that she was on 
the point of tears. 

He called after her. 
going?” 

“After my horse,” she returned gallantly. 


“Where are you 
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|}and black with grime, 


|} to run. 


“Well, you’d better not go that way. 
There’s trouble down there.” ‘ 
That almost amused her. Trouble! She 
nearly called back, ““My husband—Harry— 
was killed last year,’ but she knew that 


| she was light-headed still, and set her teeth, 


He made no attempt to follow. When she 


| glanced back a moment later, he had dis- 
| appeared, and she felt herself go under in a 
| wave of utter forlornness. 


She longed for the 
dead lover as she had never longed for him 
before—to defend and comfort her—and he 
had never seemed so far away. In that mystic 
life amidst the gracious beauty of their home 
it had been easy to conjure him back. He 
walked with her in the garden, read with her, 
thought with her. She had shown him her 
loveliest rose implicitly confident in his near- 
ness. But now it was as though she had been 
thrust out of paradise into an alien country 
where he could not follow. 


HE stumbled on over the rut-seamed road, 

catching her breath in sobs. The hedges 
that straggled miserably beside her, untrimmed 
degenerated to a 
tangled, stunted growth that fringed un- 
wholesome vegetable patches and a ditch 
littered with cans and evil-smelling refuse. 
The road still sloped downward. In the 
hollow Mrs. Franklin could see chimney- 
stacks rearing like black, smoldering torches 
above a clutter of mean houses. From their 


| smoke there dripped a dirty moisture. A 
| fitful wind blew the grit and darkness of it 


all against her face. Up at River’s-End the 
sun had been shining, but here it rained— 
perhaps it always rained. The cobbles and 
broken pavement which petered out by the 
last house shone with a leprous moisture, and 
a squalid stream ran in the ill-made gutter. 
Of course Mrs. Franklin knew that there 
were places like this, because on their treasure- 
hunting trips Harry had always taken such 
care to avoid them. He hated ugliness. He 
had always shielded her from ugliness as from 
contamination. But now he had gone, and 
Mrs. Franklin could not escape. She was 
down in the midst of it, on foot, forsaken, 
helpless. A kind of anger gathered under her 
distress—a resentment. Such places ought 
not to be allowed—not near to one like that. 
It was strange that Harry should have known 
of all this and not protested—or perhaps he 


| hadn’t known. 


She had meant to ask for help. She had 
had an idea of going into the first cottage and 
sitting by a friendly kitchen fire while a 
respectable workingman went in search of 
Rosita. A group of women, shawls over their 
heads, stood in an open doorway. They were 
looking down the street as though they were 
expecting something to happen. When they 


| saw Mrs. Franklin, their stare became blank— 


hostile. They watched her pass—an exotl-, 


| slender figure in her dirt-stained riding clothes 


with the blood still wet on her cheek—and 
she could feel their silence poised behind her 
like a clenched fist. 

She dared not speak to them. 

A company of mounted police clattered out 
of a side street. Then an ambulance. The 
women came suddenly to life. They began 
One of the police tried to tum 
ce 


them back, shouting at them, but they 
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The Perfect Marriage 


inexorable. They brushed Mrs. Franklin on 
one side as though they did not see her. She 
had never been frightened before. She was 
frightened now. She ran into the passage of 
thenext cottage. The door was closed. With- 
out waiting she pushed it open. 

Then she stopped short. She did not know 
whether she or some one else had cried out. 
By the yellow light that filtered through a 
cracked windowpane she saw at first one thing 
and one thing only. That it was a woman 
who faced her from the oppesite doorway 
she hardly realized. Women weren’t like that 
in Mrs. Franklin’s world. Even the servants 
had a sort of dignity. This woman’s very 
immobility was violent—menacing. She 
loomed out of the dusk like a trapped animal. 
She was half-naked. It seemed that she had 


tried to dress and then in frantic haste had | 
tom a frowsy sheet from the bed that filled | 


the room behind her with its tumbled outline, 
and wrapped it about her. The squalor of it 
all seemed to rush out at Mrs. Franklin like 
afoul breath. 

The woman stared back, open-mouthed, 
with fixed, wild eyes. No one could have told 
how old she was. There was youth lurking 
still in the round face, but her body was heavy, 
shapeless, and the dark hair that hung about 
her shoulders gave her a look of madness and 
ageless suffering. She groaned and swayed 
where she stood, muttering, “Oh, Gawd—my 
man—my man—”’ 


RS. FRANKLIN choked down her nausea. 

Behind her a muffled roar of voices surged 
nearer. She closed the door sharply. “I’m 
sorry—my—my horse bolted. I came in 
here—hoping—”’ 

The woman lurched forward, clinging to the 
table. “Wot ’ave they done at ’im? Oh Gawd, 
them cursed strikes. ’E would go—got to 
stick by ’is pals, ’e said— They don’t think 
ofus—” She steadied herself. ‘You tell me— 
I got to know wot they done at ’em— Ill go 
mad—lying there—not knowing—” 

“I don’t know—” Mrs. Franklin’s voice 
sounded shrill and out of control. “I don’t 
know anything—my horse bolted—” 

She was stopped by a sense of utter futility. 
Of course the woman couldn’t understand. 
She wasn’t even listening. She whimpered 
“My man—my man—” her red, rough hand 
pressed between her breasts, her gaze fixed 
beyond Mrs. Franklin as though any moment 
the door might open in answer to her. Mrs. 
Franklin turned to escape, but there was 
shouting in the street, the steely clang of 
hoofs on the cobbles. She felt trapped, out- 
raged, indignant. It was horrible to be so 
frightened—so helpless. 

“My man—my man—” 

It got on her nerves. 
this animal crying out. 
animals—ugly animals. 
able to forget them. It would be an ugly 
stain on her memory. Somehow they stood 
between her and Harry, so that she couldn’t 
see him, . 

“For God’s sake—” 

The woman had cried out—screamed. It 
Was a scream torn from the throat. It turned 
the.blood cold, She had crumpled to her 
knees, clinging with convulsed fingers to the 
table edge, ner body cowed and twisted as 
though under some invisible lash. 

“I-l’m afraid you’re ill. Ill get some 
one. 

Mrs. Franklin said it with her lips—me- 
chanically. It was the thing she had to say, 
because ‘she was a civilized human being. 
But she knew that once she got outside this 
toom she would never come back. She would 
un—run as from a nightmare. Then, as she 
ed turned, the woman lifted her head and 
ooked at her queerly—as though she under- 

stood, almost with pity. 

It’s my time come, lady—my time—that’s 
Wot It is.” 

“Tl get some one.” 


It was indecent— 
These people were 
She would never be 
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What’s asurer test than a spotless coffeepot— 
insice as well as out! That’s why this gleaming 
Sanitrox coffeepot is so universally popular 
among women who pride themselves on their 
dainty china and immaculate cooking utensils. 

Such a piece of Sanitrox—fairly sparkling clean—is just 




















as appropriate on the table as in the kitchen. It not only =e 
looks spotless, its rounded corners are as easy to keep clean Quality 










If by accident a 
Sanitrox u tensil bolls 
dry, it willnot be 
seriously injured, let 
alone consumed by 
the gas flame. 


as those of a smooth white platter. Whether you want a 
small coffeepot for two, or one that holds a full three 
quarts, you can get it in this same snowy ware. 


Clean and white like china—strong 
and durable like steel 


You can get every practical cooking and household 
utensil in this beautiful white enameled ware. Sanitrox is 
built on a base of the strongest metal known—solid steel. 
But because metal affects food, every Sanitrox utensil is 
three times coated with a liquid metal-glass. Three times 
fused to a glowing white heat. The tough, elastic molten 
mass flows into the very pores of the steel. It practically 
becomes one with the steel. Sudden expansions or contrac- 
tions from heat or cold cannot affect Sanitrox. 


When cooled, the surface of Sanitrox is china smooth and 
almost diamond hard. It is impervious even to odors— 
absolutely proof against food acids. Not only perfect 
for cooking but invaluable for keeping all kinds of food. 
Because smooth and spotless, easy to keep immaculately 
clean, and always thoroughly sanitary, Sanitrox Ware is 
unexcelled for hospital as well as home use. 
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She Loves Oats 


Because she gets just the 
extra-flavory flakes 


Quaker Oats has taught the love of oats to millions the 
world over. 

In fifty nations Quaker is a favorite brand. 

The reason lies in super-flavor. 

Here we flake the queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. 

We get but ten pounds of such flakes from a bushel. 

Oats differ as does fruit. 

Some are puny and insipid. Some have the richest flavor 
Nature gives to grain. 

If you believe in oat-food—know how children need it—then 
always get this super-flavor. Make the oat dish a delight. 

Even this grade costs but one-half cent per dish. 


‘Quaker Oats 


Think what Nature gives to Oats 


The oat supplies 16 food elements. It is almost a complete food 
nearly the ideal food. 

In this dish children get the minerals they need, the body-building 
elements. Millions of others suffer for the lack. 

As vim-food oats are rated at 1810 calories per pound. 

Wise mothers serve oats daily, for safety’s sake. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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The Perfect Marriage 

“There ain’t no one, lady. They’ye gone 
to the pit’s ’ead—to their men.” ~ 

She lay still, an inert heap on the stone 
floor. Mrs. Franklin ran to her. She half 
lifted her, half dragged her into the adjoinin 
room. It was awful. The bones of her ra 
cracked; her muscles ached. She felt that 
she was going to be sick. The room was dirty 
with neglect, and there was the acrid smell 
of a tortured human body. But somehow 
it was done at last. The woman lay oyt. 
stretched on the frowsy, tumbled bed. She 
was quite quiet. Now that her features were 
composed and the fair hair lay spread out 
upon the pillow, there was a kind of austere 
power and dignity in her clumsy ugliness, 
One hand, drenched with an icy sweat, held 
Mrs. Franklin’s hand so that she dared not 
move. But she did not want to move. She 
was breathless, and the old nausea rose and 
fell in her throat like a tide. But she was 
oddly content. She had managed. She was 
little and delicate, and she had lifted this big 
woman by herself. And the woman clung 
to her. Nobody had ever clung to her before. 
She was helpless before the coming crisis, 
She did not know what to do. She was quite 
ignorant. She was weighed with a responsi- 
bility beyond her strength. She had never 
been responsible in her life. And yet this 
woman held her close—as though she trusted 
her—found comfort in her— It was very 
strange—rather touching. 

Mrs. Franklin looked down shyly at the hand 
that held hers. It was a large hand, not un- 
shapely. It made Mrs. Franklin’s hand feel 
very small and white. The woman’s eyes 
opened. They were blue like a sky washed 
with rain. They were kind, good eyes. One 
saw that after all she was quite young and 
perhaps one day would be comely again. 
She and Mrs. Franklin looked at each other 
steadily for a long time. Mrs. Franklin never 
knew what passed between them, or why, 


| suddenly, against her will, without her knowl- 
| edge, she bent down, whispering: 


“It’s going to be all right now. I’m here—” 


THERE were voices in the other room, a 


shuffling of feet. Mrs. Franklin took the 
candle from the table and went out, closing 
the door softly. By the flickering light she 
recognized the man who had spoken to heron 
the roadside. And there were other men 
crowding in behind him. He stared at her. 


| At first he was incredulous. Then she saw 


anger flame up in his scowling eyes. 

“You here!”’ 

She nodded. She had wanted to slap his 
face—vulgarly, incredibly, like an angry fish- 
wife. That was over. She had the whip- 
hand. She was out of reach. 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 
“Your horse has been found and sent back to 
wherever you belong. Better get out of this 
sharp.” 

“Thanks. Presently.” 

“At once, please. You’ve no business here. 
They’re bringing a man in—maybe a dying 
man.” ; 

She put her hand up. “Please be quiet. 
She’s asleep now. You musn’t wake her.’ 

“She’s got to know.” 

“Not now. There—there’s a baby.” 

He continued to stare at her. No one 
had ever looked at her like that before. 
Not as at something to be worshiped, but 
as at something to be fought. “It’s 10 
place for you. We don’t want your kind 


| round here.” 


She had meant to go. She had thought how 


| sweet it would be to stretch her aching body 


between the clean, cool sheets of the Eliza- 


bethan bed. Her expression was compost? 
and obstinate as she looked back over het 
shoulder. ; 
“T’ll go when there’s some one fit to take 
my place,” she said, “—and you're not. 
She closed the door noiselessly again 
him. 
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A mirror on the staircase is a familiar friend, frankly 
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HE Eliots’ car, sent down to fetch her, 
Thought her home at midnight. All the 
windows of Ravello were alight and stared 
outaffrightedly watching for her. The servants 
futtered like bats about the hall, carrying 
tea and hot-water bottles to her room. Mrs. 
Fliot kerself had, as she expressed it, “taken 
the liberty” of waiting in the drawing-room 
in case there was anything she could do. It 
was as though something enormous had hap- 

ned. Mrs. Eliot, for the first time in their 


jong acquaintanceship, kissed Mrs. Franklin. | 


She was so agitated and motherly that she 
forgot how shy she was. 
“You poor, poor thing. All alone. And 


among these dreadful strikers. When I heard, | 


Isent Joseph down at once.” 


“So kind of you,” murmured Mrs. Franklin | 


vaguely. 

She caught sight of a complete stranger in 
along Venetian glass opposite—a scarecrow 
stranger in a mud-stained riding-suit, the 
stock of which, torn off in the heat of that 
long battle, hung limply from a gaping pocket. 
Her hair had come down, and she had tied it 
back in an untidy loop. Her face was smeared 
with dirt and heat—comically, incredibly 
dirty. She was so aghast that she hugged 
Mrs. Eliot, who went away with tears in her 
eyes, saying to herself, 

“Poor soul—we shall be friends now!” 


And she had visions of long talks together, | 


of sharing intimately .in that perfect love- 
story. 


MBS. FRANKLIN sent the servants to bed. 

She lingered aboutin Harry’s room. She 
feltoddly uneasy andashamed. The room had 
changed. It didn’t approve. It stood aloof 
from her. It accused her. She had broken 
the solemn ritual of her days. She had be- 
come an ugly discord in the perfect harmony. 
She stood, warming her dirt-stained hands 
by the fire, and said ‘‘Harry—oh, my darling!” 
over and over again, trying to call him back 
to her, trying to piece together her shattered 
personality. 

For the first time since Harry’s death she 
had not read anything that Harry loved. 
Remorse stabbed her to tears of physical pain. 
She took down Shelley from the book-shelf, 
and it opened inevitably at Harry’s favorite 
poem. 

“Peace—peace—he is not dead—” 

How beautiful that was! How Harry had 
loved beautiful things! She had never seen 
such a tiny baby. It was hard to believe that 
it could really live. But the doctor seemed 
quite sure, and he was a nice man. He had 
complimented her. Nothing could have been 
better, he had said. 

“—Awakened from the dream of life—”’ 

Her limbs ached. -She yawned with un- 
familiar, delicious weariness. Perhaps, if she 
read in bed—? Harry would understand. 
After a hot bath she would be herself again. 
“Oh, Harry—my darling!” 

Presently she lay clean and sleek between 
the cool sheets. The lamp burned peacefully 
behind her. She began to read earnestly. 

Peace—peace—” Why, she had read that 
before—over and over again. What did it 
mean? Harry was dead. She couldn’t believe 
itor was it that she couldn’t believe he had 
ever been alive? 

Everything seemed vague and misty and 
unreal, Only that squalid, little room with 
the woman and that incredibly small baby 
and the man moaning on a makeshift bed by 
the kitchen fire. But he wouldn’t die either, 
the doctor had assured her. “Only a couple 
o! broken ribs, my dear lady—” 


Only a couple of broken ribs! How | 
‘xtraordinary to talk like that! Were people | 


ays breaking their ribs—the people who 
didn’t live at River’s-End? 
ie has awakened from the dream of 
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Do you enjoy your own 
entertaining ? 


T’S much more fun to bring your stove in where your guests 
I are than to take them out to the kitchen—or leave them 
while you do the cooking! 

If you have an Armstrong Table Stove, you can attach it 
anywhere and prepare your meal in the dining room, living 
room or porch. It’s the easiest, most pleasant way to serve 
informal dinners and late suppers. 

Many delicious things to eat can be cooked right at the 
table without fuss or trouble—three things at once, and 
enough for four people! You can broil steaks or chops or 
bacon, make toast or crisp waffles, cream chicken or mushrooms, 
fry eggs or sausages or potatoes. This thoroughly practical 
table stove boils, broils, fries, steams and toasts, making pos- 
sible almost any dish for any meal. 

The Armstrong Table Stove is simple in construction, sturdy, 
yet daintily beautiful, with shining white enamel that never 
tarnishes, and is easily kept spotlessly clean. 

Let us send you “A Week of Menus,” containing a list of 
good things which can be prepared on the Armstrong Table 
Stove, with suggestions for breakfast, lunch, dinner, afternoon 
tea and late suppers. Free on request. Electrical dealers in 
your town will be glad to show you the Armstrong Table Stove. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 109 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


‘ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 


COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO 


Mfg. Co. of 


In using advertisements see page 4 


The tilting plug, 
which slips on and 
off, makes connect- 
ing and heat con- 

* ie : trol quick and easy. 
Canada, Limited, 3 meee No tugging or 
Toronto. — . jerking. 
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So easy to 
“make a 
new chair” 


That favorite chair which has 
served so well, but now, after 
years of service, has become a 
bit shabby and time-worn, can 
easily be brought back to its 
spick-and-span look of newness. 


The appearance of years of use 
is quickly erased by the easy 
sweep of the brush you dip in a 
can of Acme Quality Varno-Lac. 


Varno-Lac stains and varnishes 
in one quick, easy operation. It 
restores original beauty to floors, 
furniture and woodwork,or trans- 
forms them to harmonize with a 
new decorative or color scheme. 
For sample, see coupon. 


There are many other Acme 
Quality products that create and 
protect beauty in your home. If 
you do not know the name of the 
Acme Quality dealer in your 
neighborhood, write us. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Minneapolis - St. Louis - Kansas City - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati - Toledo - Nashville - Birmingham - Fort 





Make home beautiful and 
protect home beauty with 
Acme Quality. 


“cave the surface and 


If it’s a surface to be painted, 
enameled, stained, varnished 
or finished in any way, there's 
an Acme Quality Kind to fit 
the purpose. 


Worth - Dallas - Topeka 


Salt Lake City - Portland - San Francisco - Los Angeles 





Value of this Coupon - 15c to $1.00 


ge eeeeeeeesoas eres esses eeesearsse245 





Acme White Lead and Color Works 

Dept. 20, Detroit, Michigan 
I enclose dealer's name and stamps—15c for each 30c to 
35c sample can checked. (Only one sample of each product 
supplied at this special price. Print dealer’s name and 
your name.) 
Dealer's name _ 
Dealer's address 
Your name 
Your address 


City _ Sialic cassie State 
Acme Quality Varnishes 
or more: [] SPARKOTAE, for exterior use; [] VARN® 
TILE, for floors; [] INTEROLITE, for interiors. 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Check one color: |} Light Oak, [] Dark Oak | Brown Mahogany, 
{} Deep Mahogany 
Acme Quality Enamel 
Check one color: (} White or [11 


Acme Quality Motor Car Finish { ] Black 


| Check one 
j 
| 
| 
} 
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CME QUALITY 


Paints-Enamels~ Stains~ Varnishes ~/for every surface 


















The Perfect Marriage 


' Was she herself awake or dreaming? Hag 
she really lived through all that—done al 
that? She recalled the doctor’s eyes fixed on 
her, kindly eyes that paid her a new, intoyi. 
cating homage. Her own eyes burned. Heavy 
fingers were pressing down the lids, She 
shook herself— 

“The inheritors of unfulfilled renowhK—” 

Oh, dear. This was. the verse she had al. 
ways found a little heavy. Though when 
Harry read it—his beautiful voice—Harry 
darling— ‘The inheritors—the inheritors— 



















Did it hurt terribly to have your ribs broken? han 
It was an insult to Harry’s memory to read rug 
like that—not understanding a single word 
She would punish herseli—go back to the Its | 
beginning. She only hoped that woman really dust 
knew something about babies— ; " 

“The dream of life—”’ suct 

At any rate she looked clean— for 

Mrs. Franklin was asleep. 

VII 
RS. ELIOT called at eleven o’clock the 
IVE next morning. She found Mrs. Franklin The 
in the library sorting out old stamps from a its ¢ 
small, portable safe. Her heart ached for It is 
| Mrs. Franklin. She looked so tired and listless, d 
| “My dear,” Mrs. Eliot murmured, “you - 

must forgive me. So unceremonious. But Onl 
I was really worried. When I didn’t see you : 
run down to bathe—I—I had quite a shock. the 
I felt sure you must be ill. You see—you've easil 
always been a sort of timekeeper for us. | just 
used to say to James, “There goes Mrs. Frank- he 
lin. It must be eight o’clock.’ ” ¢ 

Mrs. Franklin’s dark eyes were fixed on her ther 
with a strange expression. ‘I—TI overslept,” be 1 
she said. 

“Of course, my dear. So natural—after Wit 
such a dreadful experience.” a tr 

“Tt doesn’t matter, does it? I shall bathe dail’ 
tomorrow—just as usual.” on 

“Well, dear—you must do as you feel. I The 














| Til run in again—this evening.” 


| blushed. 


| suddenly fluttered and incoherent. 






wouldn’t have worried, only we’ve just had 
news that influenza was raging at Tatbury— 
and—and, of course—I thought of you at 
once. But I’m sure you will be all right 
What a wonderful collection! Of course I 
don’t understand anything about stamps, 
but I’m sure it must be very valuable.” 

“Very—at least, I suppose so.” 

“She’s thinking of him,’ Mrs. Eliot re- 
flected tenderly. ‘‘Poor soul!” 

Mrs. Franklin let a handful of precious 
Victorian issues slip through her fingers. “Do 
people with babies get influenza quicker than 
other people?” she asked. 

Mrs. Eliot laughed out of sheer fright. 
“My dear—I really don’t know. I never 
thought.” 4 

“I suppose babies can get it—new babies?” 

Mrs. Eliot was spared a reply. The butler 
obtruded a bleak and puzzled countenance. 

“If you please, ma’am. There’s a_ person 
wants to see you. He wouldn’t give his 
name.” 

“What sort of person, Roberts?” 

“A sort of—of man, ma’am.” 

The butler’s expression implied the worst, 
and Mrs. Eliot believed profoundly in the 
right instinct of butlers. She patted Mr. 
Franklin’s arm comfortingly. r 

“Better not, my dear. Don’t let yoursell 
be bothered.” ; 

Then she saw that Mrs. Franklin had 
No, it was not a blush either. It 
was a flush of anger, of excitement—Ms 
Eliot was too startled to be analytical 
But she knew that this was a Mrs. Frankl 
she had never met before, a Mrs. Franklin 
who didn’t fit into the picture of an almost 
unearthly romance, and Mrs. Eliot became 





















“Of course—you must do—just as yo 
think, my dear. Vil go. No, no—don 
bother about me. I'll let myself out—by ™ 





garden—such a lovely garden. If I may~ 
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Now rugs are thoroughly cleaned 
every day—not just once a week 


Vacuette requires only a few 
minutes. The light, easy-to- 
handle Vacuette glides over your 
rugs as easily as a Carpet sweeper. 


[vec cleaning with the 


Its revolving brush gets the surface 
dust and lint and the deep cleaning 
suction reaches down into the nap 
for the buried rug-ruining grit. 


Always ready— 
uses no electricity 


The Vacuette automatically creates 
its own suction without electricity. 
It is extremely light and compact— 
ready always for instant use. 


Only those women who have used 
the Vacuette can appreciate how 
easily it takes care of rug cleaning in 
just a few minutes each day. It can 
be carried from room to room and 
there is no electrical connection to 
be made and changed each time. 


With ordinary cleaning methods it’s 
a tremendous task to combat the 
daily accumulation of dust and grit. 
The Vacuette is just the device for 













Save Your Rugs 


This free booklet tells you 
how to care for your rugs 
and how to remove stains 
which so mar the appearance 
of floor coverings. Send for 
it today—it’s free 






this kind of work because it is light 
and easy to manipulate and it does 
not scatter dust. 


Ohio’s tallest building 
cleans the Vacuette way 


The Union Central Life Insurance 
building at Cincinnati, the tallest 
building in the State of Ohio, uses 
Vacuettes. They say, After making 
a thorough investigation, we found 
that the Vacuette was the best ma- 
chine of this type on the market. 






































































We ordered a number of them and 
have been using them continuously 
in the building for some time. No 
repairs have been necessary for 
these machines since we purchased 
them. Since purchasing the Vacu- 
ette sweepers, we have discontinued 
using the stationary vacuum clean- 
ing outfit.” 


Low in cost 


With all its advantages—its con- 
venience and ease of use—the Vacu- 
ette costs only about half what you 


THE SCOTT & FETZER CO., Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
Largest manufacturers of Automatic Vacuum Cleaners in the World 
Also manufactured in Canada by Vacuette, Ltd., Miller Bldg., 48 York Street, Toronto 


would pay for a good electric vacuum 


cleaner. 


A demonstration in your own home 
will not obligate you in any way. 


Look for Vacu- 
ette in the phone 
book or write us 
for address of 
our nearest rep- 
resentative. 



































non electric VACUUM CLEANER 


In using advertisements see page 4 215 








Approved by Good 
Housekeeping and 
Modern Priscilla 
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HE pages of history are punctu- 
ated — if not headlined — with 


beauty. A long line of beautiful 
women—Cleopatra, Zenobia, Aspasia, 
Phryne, Du Barry, Lady Hamilton, Jose- 
phine, Madame Recamier,—runs through 
the record of human activity and achieve- 
ment, laying testimony to the thrill—and 
power—of beauty. 

Whether women desire it to raise envy 
in the hearts of other women, to please 
men, or to satisfy themselves, it doesn’t 
really matter very much. The quest for 
beauty continues, everyone wants what 
has been called nature’s letter of recom- 
mendation. 

Because it is so desirable, considerable 
danger attaches to the quest for it. Un- 
scrupulous manufacturers and beauty ex- 
perts, understanding fully the psychology 
of the problem, attempt to foist upon an 
unsuspecting public all sorts of nostrums, 
toilet preparations and beauty systems 
which are either ineffectual or actually 
dangerous. 

Good Housekeeping brings to you the 
approved methods for sustaining health 
and beauty. It brings this valuable ser- 
vice to you from three directions. (1) 
Through its editorial pages, (2) through 
its advertising pages, (3) through its cor- 
respondence service. 

Through its editorial pages it publishes 
articles by experts on such subjects as: 
Suggestions for the care of the face. 
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of 


Restoring the contour of neck and 
shoulders. 

Health and beauty suggestions for the 
girl in business. 

Keeping the telltale signs of years at bay. 

The care of the hair. 

The care of the skin in summer. 

Reducing double chins by exercise. 

Maintaining health 
through correct diet. 

Cultivation of 
rhythmic motion; the 
art of the dance. 

These articles which 
have appeared in 
Good Housekeeping 
and are mentioned 
here only to give some 
idea of the scope of 
the department, give 
only authoritative in- 
formation. The sug- 
gestions are simple 
and only absolutely 
pure preparations are 
considered. Beauty, 
in the conception of 
the department, is not 
only confined to per- 
sonal appearance; it is 
bound up closely with 
grace and rhythm, with a fine balance of 
movement. Consequently, numerous ar- 
ticles are devoted to carefully planned 
exercises with this factor in mind. Health, 


your benefit. 


Department, 


Good Housekeeping 


g serve your needs 


Lhe 


Fascinating Problem 


/ reserving it—and attain ing it — according 


to the best traditions 


Are you familiar with 
these other services? 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING maintains 
many other Service Departments for 
You are invited to use them 


all. Among them are: 


The Interior Decorating and Home Furnishing 


Good Housekeeping Institute. 
The Entertainment Department. 
The National and Local Shopping Service. 
The Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 
Dr Wiley’s Question Box. 
Last year Good Housekeeping received over 
149,000 requests for advice from its readers. 


merely a magazine to be bought at news- 
stands or subscribed for. Good Housekeeping 
feels that it is an institution maintained for 
the advancement of the American home. 





BEAU T Y 







too, is an element of beauty and in this 
connection may be mentioned the articles 
on the subject by Dr. Wiley and others. 


In the advertising pages you will find 
advertisements of only approved toilet 
articles, such as face powders, soaps, anti- 
septics, lotions, shampoos, dentifrices, 
combs, brushes, washcloths, towels. Every 
one of these is exam- 
ined for purity and 
honesty of claims. 
And every advertise- 
ment in Good House- 
keeping, whether 
starred or not, Is guat- 
anteed. 

Through the cor 
respondence service, 
Anna Hazelton Dela- 
van, Good House 
keeping’s Health and 
Beauty Editor, will 
advise you personally 
on any intimate beau- 
ty problem which you 
care to address to het. 
Last year thousands 
of our readers availe 
themselves of this 
privilege, which catr 
not be recommende 
too highly. It will save you worry a? 
considerable money. The entire service 
with its three subdivisions has been creaté 
and developed solely for you; use It 
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The Perfect Marriage 


As Mrs. Eliot went down the veranda steps, 
she caught a glimpse of the man who came into 
the room behind her—an extraordinary, horrid- 
looking man. And Mrs. Eliot went off shak- 
ing in every limb. She was sure now that 
something terrible was hanging over Ravello. 
Perhaps money trouble. Perhaps Mrs. 
Franklin had put her money into the hands 
ofbad people. Soinnocent—so helpless. And 
yet that flush—! Oh, if only Harry Franklin 
were alive! If only Ravello would remain 
what it had always been—unspotted from the 
world—the shrine of little Mrs. Eliot’s own 
secret love-story. 

Meantime Mrs. Franklin confronted her 
visitor. She found herself rather roughly and 
hastily shoveling the stamps back into their 
box. She discovered that she did not want 
him to see them. But he was not looking at 
her at all, but about him, at the room, with an 
expression which might have made her very 
angry again. He was haggard and disheveled 
like a man who has not slept. His collar was 
dirty. 
threshold of Harry Franklin’s home. 





could afford to be tolerant. 


He turned to her at last unsmilingly. “I | 
“If 1 | 


didn’t give you my name,” he said. 
had, you wouldn’t have seen me.” 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“My name’s McAndrew—John McAndrew.” 

“Oh—I didn’t know.” 

“Never heard of me?”’ 

“T’m sorry.” 

“T’ve been running the strike down there. 
Perhaps you didn’t know there was a strike?” 

“Not till yesterday.” 

He gave a short laugh. ‘‘Well, that beats 
everything. You’re wonderful, you people. 
A man might drop down dead outside your 
house and if he wasn’t your sort, you wouldn’t 
notice it.”” 

“I’ve never been interested in—in industrial 
matters,”’ she explained coolly. 

“T bet you haven’t. You don’t use’ elec- 
tricity or coal, do you? You don’t draw 
dividends. No, I guess industry’s not in your 
line. 


HE felt how easy it was for her to remain 

calm and well-mannered. Everything was 
on her side against him. ‘Perhaps you would 
like to tell me what the strike was about,” she 
suggested kindly. 

“Food. Food to live. Never 
anybody worrying about anything so gross as 
food? Well, that’s what it was about. It’s 
all over now. Don’t bother to pretend 
interest.” 

She knew that he wanted to hurt, and that 
gave her an additional advantage. Her voice 
was little and cool. 

“That’s hardly fair, is it, Mr. McAndrew? 
I didn’t pass by on the other side yesterday. 
But you did.” ) . 

He lashed out at her. “Aha—you’re 
mighty proud of that, no doubt. You'll brag 
about it to your soul to your days’ end. The 
Good Samaritan. The fine lady who soiled 
her pretty hands for the poor woman! Damn 
the crowd of you! Whetting your virtues on 
our misery.” 

“Mr. McAndrew! 

He had drawn blood. She wanted to strike 
back—to hurt, fair means or foul. And then, 
amazingly, she was sorry. She did not know 
why this uncouth, angry man should suddenly 
make her sorry. His weariness and dishevel- 
ment put his surroundings in the wrong. 
They became insolent. She had a queer 
impulse to defend him from them—from her- 
self. She made a little, conciliatory gesture. 

“Mr. McAndrew, don’t let’s be rude to each 
other, It doesn’t help. What is it you 
came tor? Won’t you at least sit down and 
tell me?” 

He shook his head. “I didn’t come to call. 
Besides—” he gave the Elizabethan chair an 
Ironic glance, “I’m too tired to sit down on a 





Such a person had never crossed the | 
He was | 
on her ground and at a disadvantage. She 
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Luxury by Night 
Beauty by Day 


Yow’ll find both in Esmond Blankets 


OON you must consider blankets 

for the coming winter. Bear this in 

mind, that the useful can be, and should 
be, beautiful as well. 

Esmond Blankets have brought color 
and beauty to thousands of bedrooms. 
They have given a day-time decorative 
value to night-time comfort. 


Esmond Colors 


Esmond color schemes range from the 
* 


vivid contrasts originating among primi- 
tive peoples to the subdued harmony 
of modern pastels or solid color set off 


‘by. a decorative border. 


You will find Esmond colors to 
harmonize with any style of furnish- 
ing—whether you wish to add gay 
color to living-room and sun-porch or 
to put the finishing touch to a dainty 
bed-chamber. 

Esmond patterns are gathered from 
the four corners of the earth. Delight- 
ful peasant designs from old Europe, 


the time-tested patterns of Asia and 
the Mediterranean, and the latest cre- 
ations of modern artists. 


Esmond Comfort 


Esmond Blankets are luxuriously soft 
and warm, yet not cumbersome. They 
wash. perfectly without shrinking or 
felting. They are moth-proof. Colors 
and designs are woven in. Selected 
materials and excellent construction 
insure long wear. The Esmond Blanket 
is “2-in-1”—a single length blanket that 
is as warm and comfortable as a pair, 
but less expensive and easier to handle. 
More than you ever expected of a 
blanket. 

There is an Esmond Blanket for 
every purpose—Bed Blankets, Blanket 
Comfortables, Crib Blankets, Outdoor 
Blankets, Bath-Robe Blankets and 
Motor Robes. 

Remember the name—Esmond. It 
guarantees quality. 


Send toc for Esmond Doll Blanket. It will please your children and show what 
Esmond Quality is. The story of Bunny Esmond for children, free on request. 


THE ESMOND 


MILLS, ESMOND, R.I. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Selling Agents—New York City 


Made in America 





ESMOND 
BLANKETS 


In using advertisements see page 
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7 Good Housekeeping’s 
New Book of Menus, 


ty, “ty, 

7 p. Rocio 
Recipes and House- 
hold Discoveries— 


“a Yours Without Charge! 


/ 


O YOU know what to cook in Spring, Summer, in 

252 Menus mild October and blustery January? Goop Houss- 
21 seasonable xezpixg Institute has planned a week’s menus—21— 
menus for every for every month in the year, showing how to use the 
month in the year seasonable fruits, vegetables, meats, etc., and has 
published them for the very first time in this New 
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\ J OU know how delighted you were the other day when 
95 Household you discovered the little trick that made one of your 
Discoveries tasks so much easier. Well, here are 95 of the best 
Kitchen discov- discoveries and suggestions that other clever house- 
eries, bath room wives have made and sent in, so that Goop House- 

, 
discoveries, baby of suggestions that will solve the very last of your 


discoveries, etc. household problems! 


KEEPING readers may profit from them, too—26 pages 


How You May OU cannot buy Goon HouseEkeEEpinc’s New Recipe 


3 : Book at any price, but through the courtesy of the 
obtain this won- Institute you may have it now absolutely without 
derful book charge in connection with a year’s subscription to 

Goop Housekeepinc. Your name on the coupon 
below with a remittance of $3.00 (regular price of the 
magazine) will bring you the book at once. 


Seeeseeeeeeeeees VAIL THE COUPON TODAY ex2<2eeeeeeeeuneun 


119 West 40th St., New York City. 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing $3.00 for which send me Good Housekeeping for one year. And you will send 
me at once—absolutely without charge—the New Book of Menus, Recipes and Household Discoveries. 
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The Perfect Marriage 


thing like that. No, I'll say what I have to 
say and be gone. I dropped in on the Pauls 
this morning. Mrs. Paul told me you had 
promised to come back. Well, you can't. 
The whole place is riddled with the epidemic. 
It’s natural enough. They’ve no strength to 
fight it. By the time it’s finished those that 
are left can turn grave diggers.” 

A rare Labrador fluttered from Mrs. Frank. 
lin’s fingers to the floor. Presently the draft 
carried it out through the open window, and 
it was lost. Mrs. Franklin said under her 
breath, “Mrs. Paul!” 

“Yes. She’s gotit. Bad. And the woman 
who was to have looked after her. It was like 
a stroke of lightning.” 

“The baby—?” 

“Not much chance for that—Well, I’ve 
told you.” 

“You could have telephoned.” 

He met the thrust, his eyes fixing her witha 
defiant stare. “I wanted to make sure.” 

“Thank you.” 

He had turned to go. At the door he swung 
round, scowling. ‘What d’you mean?” 

“What should I mean? I’ve thanked you, 
haven’t I?” 

“You’re damned obstinate. I’ve got your 
back up. You’d go—just to make me mad. 
Well—your friends won’t thank you—bringing 
back the infection.” 

“T shan’t bring it back. If I go—I’ll stay 
there.” 

“Bravado—bravado.” 

She rang the bell. She was trembling with 
excitement—with fear—with sheer  teraper. 
“You’re very stupid, Mr. McAndrew. I like 
Mrs. Paul and her baby. If there’s no one to 
look after them, I must. I suppose you did not 
walk here?” 

“No—I had a sort of cart.” 

“Then you can drive me back with you.” 

“T’m damned if I will.” 

He had shouted at her. The exquisite 
dignity of the room was convulsed and 
shattered by his shouting. Nothing could 
ever be the same again. 

“You’d rather Tatbury was wiped out,” 


| Mrs. Franklin said fiercely, ‘“—rather than 


that I should help. But you can’t stop me. 
Roberts—ask Mrs. Eliot if she will lend me 
her limousine—at once.” 

McAndrew threw up his head. “God in 
Heaven—a limousine!” 

“Tt will get there quicker than your—your 
sort of cart.” 

Roberts had vanished as he had come, 
noiseless, aghast. They remained alone, fac- 
ing each other like wrestlers who have broken 
apart after a breathless struggle. Gradually 
the red rage died out of his face. He meas- 
ured her deliberately, wistfully. And she 
knew that for once it was not her beauty, 
either of mind or body that was being measured. 

“Well, anyway—,” he said, ‘“‘you’ve got 
nerve.” 


VIII 


IVER’S-END keard and did not believe. 
And then it had to believe. Mrs. franklin 
was living in Tatbury—in a miner’s cottage, 
nursing, organizing, running cheek by jowl 
with a vulgar demagogue. Rumor had it 
that she herself had gone down before the 
epidemic and that it was touch and go with 
her. River’s-End sent kind messages and 
said “How sad!” But it couldn’t forgive. 
It was as though she had stolen something 
from them. ; 
“She has forgotten him already,” they said. 
Only Mrs. Eliot stood up for her. ‘‘No—no 
—it’s her way of remembering,” she pleaded. 
But when she looked out of her top window 
at the lovely, empty garden, she cried absurdly. 
Mrs. Franklin came home two months later. 
She had gone down a Dresden China shepherd- 
ess, for all her forty years with the peach bloom 
of girlhood on her cheek, and she came back 4 
middle-aged woman with tired, aware eye 
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The Perfect Marriage 


and gray in her black hair. She came on foot, 
at dusk, and she crept into the beautiful, still 
house like a thief. She stood in Harry Frank- 
lin’s library and looked about her. She thought 
how comforting it would be if only there were 
a deep, big chair to lie back in and rest. But 
it wouldn’t have fitted in with the room’s 
gusterity. It wouldn’t have belonged to the 

riod. She didn’t belong either. Any mo- 
ment she expected some one to come in and say: 

“You mustn’t stay here. Don’t yousee that 

you're all wrong?” 
“She wandered about, touching familiar 
objects that had become strange. Harry’s 
stamps—Harry’s books—they seemed to her 
without beauty, without meaning. Or their 
meaning was like a thing suspended in mid-air, 
without foundations. And nothing was beau- 
tiful that did not have its roots in Tatbury. 

She closed her eyes and whispered, ‘Oh, 
Harry, I thought of you always—always!” 
as she had done a hundred times during these 
bitter weeks, but now she knew that it is 
easier to lie to the living than to the dead. 

She had changed. Everything else had 
stayed just as it was. She remembered the 
night the news had come of Harry’s death. 
How gladly she had come into this beautiful 
room. Not a chair or table had moved, even 
to the fresh-cut flowers—Even to the telegram 
waiting for her, like a scorpion— 


Ix 


HARRY FRANKLIN was coming home. He 
had been thrown, dying, into a Turkish 
prison and had lived to escape. It was strange 
that River’s-End, not given to profound anal- 
ysis, should have stood aghast before his 
homecoming as before a culminating tragedy. 
Little Mrs. Eliot fell ill. Nobody knew 
what was the matter with her. She just 
flagged—didn’t seem to care any more about 
anything. And James took her to the seaside. 
John McAndrew heard and came up the 
same night. He said curtly—not so much as 
touching her hand—‘‘What are you going to 
do?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know.” 

“Going back to that poodle’s life?” 

" cant.” 

The wide-eyed despair of her shattered his 
assumed roughness. He came toward her, 
stammering, pleading. 

“Come with me.” 

“I can’t, either.” She had her hand pressed 
against her heart. ‘‘That’s the awful thing— 
I love him. I never loved any one else. 
That’s real.” 

“Come with me. We _ belong together. 
We're of the same stuff. We could do things— 
out in the world.” . 

She shook her head. And because he knew 
her he let his outstretched hands drop. He 
was a shrewd, hard man, and he did not 
struggle. 

“Well, we’ve been enemies,” he said. “I 
dare say we shall be enemies again. I didn’t 
think I could learn to love and respect anybody 
ofyour sort. I’ve learned a lot I shan’t forget. 
Most of all—I know that you can fight.” He 
hesitated, as though he were afraid, “And 


you—are you sorry? I suppose you must be. | 


It’s all smashed—your pretty dream.” 

_ She was silent a moment, her hands pressed 
tight together as though she were trying to 
hold the truth between them. “Yes—it’s all 
gone. I’ve lost my husband—I suppose I’m 
going to smash everything for him, too. But 
I wouldn’t go back. I wouldn’t. It seems 
to me now—TI was a bad woman.” 

She was ¢ rying, very quietly, not seeming to 
know that she was crying, the tears rolling 
slow and unheeded down her white, thin 
cheeks, He looked away from her—around 
im—at the calm loveliness of it all—and this 


time he did not sneer. A transfiguring pity | 


lit up the hard face. 
God help you, my dear!” 
And he was gone. 








“You must have a wonderful 
butcher,” says the guest. “This 
roast is just delicious.” 


“Only a very ordinary one, 
dear,”’ answers the hostess. “It’s 
my new Polar Ware Cooker that 
deserves the praise.” 


Cooks foods without water 
. . +. . - 
in their own rich guices 

UT a pot-roast in this new Polar Ware Cooker. Fit on 

the lid and shut the vent. Set it on the stove and let it 
tend itself. Do not bother to add water. 

To brown the roast, merely open the vent. Meanwhile, it 
cannot possibly scorch. Most meats, most vegetables, too, con- 
tain all the water needed to cook them. The Polar Cooker 
seals them in their own steam to cook them supremely well. 

The flavor-saving Polar Cooker gives you meats made richly 
tender, with all their nourishing savor kept in them. Vegetables, 
thus cooked, taste as though gathered garden-fresh! 

With a Polar Cooker you can bake cakes or biscuits; you 
can do perfect canning and preserving, either by the cold-pack 
process or the open method; it needs no watching; and it 
saves stove-space and fuel too, because it needs only one stove- 
plate or a single burner. 

Easily cleaned! The capacious vessel, inside and out, is snowy 
white, triple-thick, guaranteed pure Polar enamel. Lid of 
finest aluminum, with useful handle and thumb-controlled vents. 
Ring-base heavy pressed steel, richly enameled in deep blue. 
Three pieces, washed like you wash a plate! 

The Polar Cooker is not expensive. You should inspect it 
now, at good hardware stores and house-furnishing dealers. 


Two sizes; +quart and 6-quart capacity. 


Polar Ware is sold nearly everywhere 
by the best stores. Our booklet called 
“The Ware That Stays White” tells you 
all about it. May we mail you a copy? 


POLAR WARE COMPANY 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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A Stirring Novel of America’s Last Frontier GHE went down to the docks to meet H,; 


Franklin’s boat. She watched it. game 
neuvering its way out of the gray mist towag 


its berth, and said, “God help me!” under ha 

breath, over and over again like some one 
Ee desperate pain. She could see Harry, standing 

by the bulwarks, watching the shoreJj 


with glad, hungry eyes. She could see hij 
come toward her and feel his arms aboy 


By James Oliver Curwood en ee 


And she was a little, middle-aged womans 
Author of The River’s End, The Country Beyond, Etc. ee tired, rather sad, burdened with know 
edge. 4 
She wasn’t his wife, his companion, any mong 
She was his mother. She loved him deeph 
with an aching heart. He was a fairy-tale bj 
who had wanted to live forever with her inj 
fairy-tale palace. And for her it had becony 
a prison. a 
He wouldn’t-understand. He would see} 
treasures put aside like old toys—his book 
untouched. And all around him would be the 
intruding signs of her new life—the common 
place, ugly paraphernalia of worldly, materi 
things—and he would turn to her with hug 
astonished eyes— ¥ 
“You had forgotten—” a 
No, not really. Never. She would hold 
him close to her, pleading for herself. “They 
were dear to me because you loved them— 
7 they’re beautiful and good—but I can’t fi 
Adventure — Adven- my life with them any more—not even. with 


ture through the tun- ‘li ’ you—not even with our love—and yet “oh 
dras of the north with Millions have bought Curwood’s my dear, I have nothing but you in the wha e 


Alan Holt who had books. Millions have read his ser- world—” 
never loved a woman. 2 ot ‘ He would only see that she had been um 
ials. Millions have seen his moving faithful—had forsaken him. She had gol 

P after other gods. Perhaps they would go@ 
pictures. living together—but never again in that-pér 
fect harmony. The perfect marriage id 


: become just one more marriage—a make 
The best of Curwood, beloved by one more partnership of unequal part 
millions, is in— stumbling in their pitiful efforts to keep s 
p) 


R should she make the sacrifice of 


O integrity—lie to him, pretend like a mo 
e playing with her child—sell her vision of 


so that his should be untroubled? No— 
Illustrated by Walt Louderback that wasn’t worthy of her—nor worthy of I 
real dignity. She would have to say to hin 
“This is what I have become. Whatare 


Here is Curwood’s most dramatic nov- to do?” ha 
She would lose him. And she would lo 


Mystery—She leaped  el—an irresistible romance, a breath- him till she died. all 
into the blackness of the ; Other watchers wondered why the 5 d, 
ee a taking adventure. ¢. Read—and glory middle-aged woman looked so sad—as ‘tho 

sea— only to re-appear , 
i i deete| B Bask on ; . 4 : the gray, oncoming ship were bringing hep 
witha yam in the daring of a girl—in the bravery only black sorrow. 
op evglibeiend qari 4 It came gliding heavily alongside. - There 
of his mortal enemies? of a man. ¢. Read—and thrill as they were people crowded against the bulwar! _ 
waving—calling—She grew dizzy and bling 
face death when sixty gunmen seek with Soec. OS; Sink 8 eae se 
or both their sakes! A gangway was 
their lives. @ Read—of a love so won- down. They came swarming down—the 
faceless, meaningless figures. They wer 
derful that it could even deny itself. welcomed—kissed—jokes fluttered about them 
—little, tremulous jokes of happy pect 
; Mrs. Franklin did not move. She stood there 
You have enjoyed Curwood’s other with clenched hands. 
great novels—but you won’t know ' “ or came one the seneetid Very 
slowly. A steward was helping him. 
the full flower of Curwood’s genius bearded, elderly man, gaunt-checked “a opr 
il T 3 ing—gray-looking. She watched him, 1as@ 
a read HE ALASKAN nated. She saw his hand rest " the gang y 
| rope—a beautiful, white hand grown thie 
R Get Your Copy Today grown old. His eyes lifted from the painfully 
omance— How a i taken steps. They were the eyes of some On 
these two came to know $2.00—Everywhere—$2.00 who has suffered and seen a -— ng. 
their love, and why they They searched the crowd—face by face. &% 
i i kes Th H ° was as though she were looking into her ows 
posree me tenags ow" i. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation mirror. That same hunger—the same dead 
<p yoann 119 West 40th Street, New York fear— r. 
Sent ene beams. She called his name. He turned tows 
her. For an instant they remained moti 
z YOU CAN’T GO WRONG ON A COSMOPOLITAN BOOK & less, staring at each other. - 
Then she was in his arms—laughing a 
crying. 
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